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ABSTRACT * ^ . , 

A major purpose of this study was to identify the 
five most outstanding black sch^olars ^in t^e social sciences and 
humanities in the United States and to 'determine' how they achieved 
eminence. The study focuses on their uafolding careers, the decisive 
events in their lives, interconnections in their life his.tories, and 
social interactiorf ttetwegn them and others in society. Five ^hundred 
and fifty-four membprs o^ social science and humanities professional 
associations rankad^j^d nominated the black scholars. These 
respondents aJ.so filled out a brief questionnaire that included 
^information on-^ their own educational and occupational jnobility and 
'success. The five nominated^ scholars were John Hope Frarilclin, W. 
,Arthur Lfewis, Kenneth- B. Clark, Matthew Holden ,* Jr , and Darwin T. 
Turner .' These scholars were asked questions about family background 
and. economic circumstances; coinmunity^race-relations climate; 
parent's philosophy,_ot educa,tion; experiences in school, college', and 
graduate education; and care^fer development. Using the even't-structure 
theoretical framework of-Allport, the critical events in the life 
histories o'f the five scholars were identified and case studie?" 
prepared. Among the findings are tih^t career , ^ education , and family 
development processes are relatively independent in that each prdcess 
has a life-range of its own and a^ sequence' of stages. The last part 
of the document contains a survey of the educatic^ and careers^ of 
respondents, which includes a demographic analxysis of the study 
sample and an examination of career patterns by age and race. Last, 
the five outstanding scholars are compared to the national sample 
which ranked them. (NE) • * 
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Preface 



\ 

Stu4|<S o|/racial and. ethnic minorities usually are -designed as studies 
of social problems. Especially ^ is this so when ideal-type models are. used. 
Racial and. ethnic groups are analyzed to determine how and why they deviate , 

froin the norm. • • ♦ ^ 

Our study was de-lib^ately (Resigned to fvirn 'this- custom" around. We set;, 

■ ^ - ■ " ^ '• ' ' 
SAit to d'iscovef the tnost outstanding black scholars in'-the social sciences 

ahd humanities ift the Unitfed Stafes ahd'to' d-etetijiine hoV' they achieVe^d * 

emiifence*, * . ^» , • t ' ^ ^ [\ ^ \ ' , 

' vWe aid not^ assume thfet scholarly excellence~piong blacks w6uld differ . 

• frpm that among other population groups .- But we did assume that the process 
of attainment might'diffef for m'inority and majority, populations ,^ due to 
their unequal access to power and other resources. Ipne group is d6min|int 
and the other is subdominant in teras of power and autl^ority relationships. 

'This could make a difference. 

- • We would have preferred a study-design that facilitated a comprehensive- 
comparative analysis of black ^nd white' scholars. But resources were in- 
sufficient. Thus^h. case studies were of blaVschola'rs oply becau.se- ^ 

"not much is known about, the develqpmerrtal process in .Slacks .of .hikh achieve- 
ment. However, vthe analysis of our survey data is of" black .and white • ^ 

scholars* , * ^ . 

• " ■ "scholarship ultimately is for the benefit ofe society. We decided to 
use the r'eputational approach as a way .oJ^ identifying' outstanding "schoLars. 
■ There are dangers in the use of this approach in that. cr,eative people . 
often stand -'alone and not with the crowd. In the end, 'howev^their work ^ 
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must be' vindicated by others who benef-it from it^ Thus, we accepted the 
risks of reputational analysis in identifying outstanding scholars as 
more app^priate than our own bias or that of a small panel of advisors. 
We believe that the life histories of the five scholars selected attest to 
the va-lidity pf our approach, 

' All" studies in race are delicajte and sometimes dangerous adventures. 
From whose point of* view shduXd dat;a be interpreted that o.f the minority.^ 
or that of the majority? We decided to include judgments from btxth, ,Thus,^ 
the reputational .phase of the" study obtained jutlgments, from prof essional? 
who identify wiJth minority and majority .grovips. 'The outstanding .scholars 
included in this st;udy were identified as outstanding by all. 

The basic reason for. sampling the memberships of professional associa- 
tioTis-was to obtain a 'representative rating of the sc^iplars nominated. • 
However, we recognized that the raters who were randomly seletted- provided 
a modest opportunity to compare the career development process 'of black ^ 
s/^d white professional scholars, especially in 'terms of their initial and 
current jobs and the association, if any, of their family and educational 
experiences with their similar or different levels pf 'achievement. 

This book, in essence^ is' a study in the_stages of adult development, 
with special emphasis on humanistic and^o'cial science scholars It 
focuses on the unfolding careers of successful people and -identifies the 
decisive events in their lives. As such,'' it is a study in the area of • . 
human development that "embraces/both social psychology and sociology. 

. Presented also^is an analysis of the structural Supports that sustain 
the professional careers of scholars., Particular attention "is-^ given tq . 
the function of..-family and education in carreer development: Thi& study. 
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then, is one of social institutions and their interrelationships as mani- 
fested in the lives of prof essional .scholars, these data "reveal principles 
pertaining to social institutions, the sociology of the "prof essions , and ' . 

the sociology of science. 

^ Indirectly this 'is a study in higher education k'nd raoe relations. 
It analyzes the'association between the college or university one attends, 
the. rank; of -academic appointment, and the income received by'race. 'In this 
connection it throws furth'er tight on the issue of the association, if any, 
between race and social class where social cla;s (professional status) is held 
more or less constant while race and other characteristics vary._ 

in summary, the information contained in this book should be of 
practical benefit to young scholars who .are in the 'process of building 
their^careers .and of theoretical value to research in sociology, psycho- 
logy, and in the broader areas of 'race relations, human development, and ; 

' higher education. 

• Susan Greentlatt' assunjed primary responsibility for preparing the/ 
survey data for analysis'and Charles ' Willie was primarily' responsible for . 
preparing the case studies;' ' Elfred Anthony Pink^rd served as research ■ / 
assistant. Katharine 0. Parker provided expert editorial a'ssistance ; .and ' 
Betty Blake was the project secretary. The five outstanding scholars - • 
Kenneth B." Clark, John Hope Franklin, Matthew Holden, Jr.-, W, 'Arthur , " • 
.. Lewis,' arrd Darwin t:. turner - were generous with their time and 
•graciously assisted by gra^iting inte^^iews apd reviewing -their biographical 
, statements. Without their" cooperation in revealing the details -of -their = ^ 
■ unfolding.careers, this book Could not be 'writ-teri;' AlT glory and honor ^' 
;o them for their unselfisT. ways and also to Mamie Clark, Gladys Isabel - 



Lewis, and Maggie Jean Turner who provided additional information about 
the way of life of their spouses. ' , 

We are grateful to the National Institute of Education for support 
of this^study on Char^fterlst;ics that Contribute to Excellence Among 
Black Scholars through a grant (NIE-G-80-0035) . ' Antoine Garibaldi pro- 
vided helpful oversight as NIE project officer.- • The coauthors of this 
repor.t are solely responsible for thfe interpretations presented herein, 
particularly those for which they assumed primary responsibility. The 
contents do not necessarily reflect the position of the funding agency, 
•andno official endorsement of these materials should be inferred. . 

f ' 
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PART I 

• THEORIES, METHODS, DATA 



es, s 

^ ■ . 
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1-1 



. The Components of Achievement cJrtd 

5 J • 

The components of achievement and success in minority and 
majority populations — What are they? A comparative anaLy^is 
is needed. For too long social scientists^ have used one group 
a3 a norm and assumed that behavior in that group was represen- 
tative of all: .with reference to race, whites have been used 
as the norm; with reference to sex, males have be6n used as the 
norm; with reference to socioeconomic status^ the affluen^t have 
been used as the norm. This precisely is what Christopther . ' ^ 
Jencks and his colleagues did in their book entitled Inequality 
(1972). Commenting upon this practice, Howard Taylor said that 
»the inferences about the contribution^ if any, of education to 
achievement is based on, a sophisticated statistical technique 
called path analysis;' however, ''not one single path analysis in 

V 

the entire report ff on Inequality J is performed on even one , ^ 
black sample." YetV Taylor said, Jencks "clfearly infers that 
education is not related to success for blacl^ people"; and he uses 
his study as tjie basis for this infereifce '(Taylor, 1977:243-250;). 
Such an inference should not be made when blacks have not been 
\^he subject of, investigation. ^ 
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With an orientation that » wac . similar to the cxliii i iO c ^ 

-fct^^'encks, Daniel Patrick Moynihan concluded .that the progress 

of blacks as a group is seriously retarded because of their 

alleged matriarchal family ' structure^ which, he\said, is '*so 

out of line With the rest of American society*' (1965:29). 

\ "9 

Clearly, the implication is that black family form's that are 

different from white' family forms should be* changed Vf blacks 

I \ 

wish to ^participate in the opportunities that whites ^perience 
in. this society. \ 

The practice of projecting; the behavior ^patterns tha^ 
characterize one group upon another group is hf^ social science 
has impaired'our understanding of varying adaptations artiong 
cultural groups to the situations and circumstances surroundiVg 
them. Moreover, the practice of assuming that the way of life' 
of the dominant people of power is the norm tor which others 
should conform, has blinded us to the cultural innovations among 
the subdominants that may be of unique benefit to them because 
of their situation. Perhaps these cultural innovations of 
minorities coul^ be modified to the advantage of dominant popula- 
tions, even as some practices of the dominants have benefited all. 

This study will analyze achievement patterns as they are 
manifested in majority and^minority populations. Special emphasis 
will be given to the adaptations of minorities largely because 
their achievement behavior has> been ignored and neglected. "Most 
of the previous, work," according to Jerold .Heiss , "focuses on 
the black family not for its intrinsic interest, but rather 

✓ 
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- 'V ^ • ' 

because -it^ is thought \to be implicated in a social problem" 
(Heiss, 1975:4)^. We. approach the study .of the relative achieve- 

men-^^j^JLJblack^ind^ white scholars as an analysis of cultural ^ ^ 

patterns rather than>as an investigation of social problems 
OUr approach rejects the assumption that it is ^"a di-sadvantage 
. for a minority .group to be operat-ing on one principle, while the 
'great majority 6£ the population, and the one wit!) the most ad- 
vantages to begin with, is operating on another (Moynihan, 1965:29). 
We assume that dominant and subdominant populations exist in a 
system where each group may have different patterns from the other 
but where neither' pattern is assumed to be inferior. * 

• Occupation and Social Mobility 
The United States i^ a wag^^arning society. Two-thirds ^ 
of the national income is derived from wages and salaries (U.S. 
Bureau of Census 1980). Over the years, there has been a slight 
upgrading of the occupational structure due to shrinkage in 
such categories as self-employed manager, laborers, and farm 
occupations (Hauser and Featherman, 1977). The increases have 
' come at the levels of salaried professionals, managers , ^skilledj^ 
null ■lii'iiU'i^il workers. However, the shift over the years from 
'. lower-status to higher -sTatus occupations has been modest. 

' y ' i" In the lightyof these 'facts, Hauser and Featherman con- 

cluded that "if recent expectations of mobility between genera-' 
tions are-to be met in the future, there will have to bk a con- 
tinuous expansion of opportunities for employment, in higher^ ^ 
sta.^-us , occupations" (197,7:90, 96). 
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•Louis Kriesberg also called attention to the function 'of ^n 
' expanding economy upon employment and income opportunities, 
' He said that generational change in the proportion of the 



1 I ' population whicli Is poor is largely determined by economic de- 
velopments and public policies regarding income maintenance ; 
. and distribution" (Kriesberg, 1968:5-6), 

During the 1970,'s a debate emerged between social scientists 
regarding the effect, if any, of changing opportunities in the , 
economy for blacks. Richard Freeman said that "the e^fonbmic .. 
status of college-educated black workers improved greatly in 
the 19601s and early 1970's.," Indeed, he said that "the economic 
position of all black mile graduates ... improved , though not by 
enough to obtain equality in income or employment possibilities 
with whites." Freema?^ Attributes this increase to g'overmnental 
■^efforts t9 end discrimination and increased educational opportu- 
(^nities for young black men at the college level. He said that 
' the opportunities had not spread throughout the labor market 
because it is not a "structureless bourse in which persons of 
J different ages are interchangeable." He reminded us that " all 

7 young college graduates were more (negatively) affected by the 
r- )/ I ' - * 

' ,U j l^arke^t downturn than experienced personnel, and that young 
'\> •'^■i* • black men were more* (positively) affected by the decline m . 

' :.>'. i 

market discrimination than their elders." Freeman declared ^ ^ 
''j that "income discrimination has been eliminated from new entrants" 

H:' • but that "the legacy of past discrimination is likely to main- 
tain a sizeable black-white gap amoung college men as a whole 
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■♦.for years to come" (19765:137-157). ^ 

Otic Dudley Duncan and Hodge's studies have 'shown that 
upward mobility in terms of occupation is a reality for some 
individuals in the labor force, including blacks. Jhey als^ 
found some downward mobility, particularly among those whose" 
fathers' ^b'hs were of high socioeconomic status (1963:629-644).^ 
It is possible that gains during the late 1960fs and the 1970^s 
js^vc¥^ be wiped out by an unstable or constricting economy, the 
repeal of affirmative action legislation, or the absence- of 
diligent enforcement of such laws that guarantee equity and 
equal opportunity in employment by race. Certainly the progencfy 
of blacks who have experienced new employment opportunities 
may not have similar experiences if ^there is reduction in af- 
firmative action. As Duncan found, downward mobility is an 
evep-present possiljility . 

At the conclusion of^liis chapter on "The 'New Labor Market' 
for Black' Graduates,'.' Freeman tempered the enthusiasm of his 
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report on the elimination of the historic disadvantage .of e^cated 
black women and young black male graduates by this statement/ 
."parity in starting jobs cioes hot guarantee parity in promotion 
in the futur,e." In other words, "market discrimination could 
simply have a .more delayed reaction on the economic status of 
black graduates than in the past." Acknowledging one of the 
sources of the^ "new labor market" for educated blacks. Freeman 
concluded that "if governmental pressures for affirmative action 
weaken^, so too will demand for black college personnel" 
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^6 

°C1?76^: 146) , Our study will enable us to determine 

whether this is a general or limited ffhding, a temporary or 

^ permanent tren/;* and whether gains at th^ entry level have been 
sustained by promotions and equitable salary increases. I£ 
the '^unprececlehted j o.b opportunities in the corporate and 

, government sectors" ^that "more talented and highly educated 
blacks are experiencing" is due to 'Ithe expansion o£ salaried 
white-collar positions and the pressure of demonstrated .affirma- 
tive action" as William Wilson claims (1978: 12fl), then the trends 
that 'have been observed may not continue in a constricting economy^ 
especially in the area of employment in education where blacks 
have made great strides, or during a period when the executive 
branch of the fe^ral government may downgrade affirmative action 
in its hierarchy of priorities. 

Pa rents and Offspring: Intergenerational Effects . . 

■ ^ 

With reference to parental background, Duncan^ report^ that 
the association between occupation of- parent and occupation of 
offspring is modest. At the most, 10 percent was the estimated 
amount of occupational inheritance experienced by men in ^ study 
(1963:635). The association is so^modest/ that ,Beverly Duncan 
and Otis Duncan said,. it is -safer .to conclude that "socioeconomic 
origins have .little berartings on occupational success given a mane's 
job -qualifications" C197t:166, Isl-W!)-^ • - 

Examining- yc^ng bladjc males ,; Freeman- arrived at a ^ ^ 
conclusion that was similar' to that of the Duncans; he found 
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that "in^the younger male actual occupational calculations, 
—parental ''occupation has a positive though not significant 
•effect-' (Freeman, 1976^:103). 

modest association between intergenerati6nal occupa- 
tional mobility and job of the father -is s-trojjger among whites 
//'^ / than among blacks, according to Larry Hunt and Janet Hunt 

(197^:114). This fact is further .evidence that a finding per- 

♦ 

taining to one racial group should not be projected* upon another* 
More^over, it refutes the theme in the literature that "racial 
stratification. is perpetuated b:^^'. . , race ^i^^fe^nces in the 
father-son connectioi?. " Such a theme was articulated by Freeman^ 
who said that 'discrimination aside ^ most black Americans are 
disadvantaged by coming from families of low socio-economic 
status/../' (Freeman, 1976^:87), This assertion -was ^jnade despite 
Freeman's- contrary finding regarding theVnsignif icance of 
intergenerational occupational effects-already mentioned and his 
other finding that 'young * black men from the ptx^rest backgrounds 
progressed in the new labor market the late 1960f>s and early 
19'70!s (Freeman, 1976^:217). ^ ^, • ' - ^ 

• - If occupational mobility in the Unired.' States fias been 

^ facilitated largely by an increase 'in the number of, higher:" 
status jobs available', education of the individual rather than, 
t'he occupation- of his/parent; appears to^maJ<e a greater yntribu; 
tion to' one's opportunity to get one of these jobs* Bev^erly 
Duncan and Ot^is Duncan said that "schooling is. foui^ to be -the., 
'most 'important determinant of "occupational success. 'School.!' 
has,. ..a consistent positive effect on occupatioj^a^. Success"- 

\ - , • ' 
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(1970:1625* Schooling is ^ way of qualifying one -for a job; 



especially a prof essional , J^na;^erial , or jskilled-craf ts y)b^ 
Richard Coleman and Lee Rfi-nwgtef* analyzed the responses 



of population samples in Boston and^, Kansas, to this, que.stion: 

"What do you think is the most ^effeotive way for a person to im- 

" . ^ t > ' > • ^ 

prove his social standing in America?'".. '^A better leducaWon" was 
a prominent response, along with^ hard Vrofk, ambition, and en- 
couragement by parents, '"The important thing about the ingredient 
of a better education," reported tjie researchers,- "is the occu- 
pational opportunities it opens to the aspirant .for upward mo- 
bility • In the case of the high'est^-payirig.,prof essionals', where 
entry absolutel;^ depeVd'S on acquisition of the proper credentials 
of schooling i it can even be a crucial ingredient," The people 
put it this way.: I'First, get an edy^faTion that will get you 
a better job and that will lead to higher social standing, be - 
cause' you will then be making more money" (1978: 2390, Colempn 
and Rainwater stated that most^o^ the people recognized, however, 
that "education's role is only as an *feTitry ticket to the contest 
for higher siatus and no guarantee of winning" (1978:240), \ 

Even among blacks where a family^ lj:ackgr6und variable 
^ch .as occupation of parents seemed to he unrelated t© the ' 
curren:^^ population in the labor force, education was important 
and had an intergenerat ional effect; , F*reeman found "the rela- 
tionship between family background and educat ional^^nd labor 
market achievement y traditionally quite .weak 'among black 
Americans, was greatly strengthened for young persons in the 



new market to approach that found among whites" (Freeman, 
1976^: 216) • Considering the impact of parental background on 
the probability that young blacks would be employed in elite 
professional and managerial occupations, Freeman reported a 
\ moderate ,20 effect (in terms of the estimated beta parameter). 
\^Among young blacks ,. he, found that the coefficient of parental 
.^education was greater than the coefficient of parental occupa- 
■ )^ion (Freeman. 1976^:1^^^^^^^ ^ Mofi^ 

\ Actually, education contributes to upward mobility w ore 
by its direct effect upon the individual who receives it, Iif=^ 
tervening .effects such as the education of parents diminish 
in significance compared with the association of formal school- 
ing and occupational mobility attaiiHed by an individual. 

In *th.e past,' racial discrifhination has been a significant 
barrier ^against upward mobility of blacks, even blacks with 
an educatiilm. In the, I960' s, for example, BeverLy Duncan a'nd 
Otis Duncarv found that the occupational score of a black man 
"will average only one scale point higher than his father's 
occupation §core although he will have had three more years of 
formal schooling than bis father; a white man'-s score will 
Y average some ten scale points fligher although he too will hav^e 
had 'only three additional years of formal schooling;" This 
finding means that when ^one controls for education and family 
structure, "the black man canrtol^ expect -to transmit to his 
son such occupational status as he has been able to achieve 
with an effectiveness approaching the white standard" 
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,(1970:169). . J ' * 

<fjili:ijilijyiwi iiliir_ William- Wilson calimed that* ^the equal' 
einploymen;t legislation in the early sixties harve virtually eli- 
minated the. tendency of employers to create a split^labor 
maTket in which black labor is deemed cheaper than '«;Kite 
labor regardless of work performed' ." (1978:110). Dorothy 
iewman and her associates are unready to embrace this sweeping 

\ * ' ■ 

conclusion on the basis of these facts: "Blacks had achieved 
94\ percent of whites' educational position by 1974 -and 1975 ,. 
compared with 7.0 percent in 1940. But whatever the years, 
blalcks' occupational po3^tioa did not match their educational 
position" (1978:49). Contrary to the finding, of Freeman and .i- 
Wilston about educated young blacks, Newman siaid that even ."the 
youngi and most highly educa'ted . . . did not escape differences in 
hiring and promotion" (1978:49). U.S. Census Bureau (1980:255) 
data t\eweal that in 1967, among 18.- to 24-year'Olds , the pro- * 
' portioii 'of whites enrolled in college was twice that of blacks' 
^(26.9 Percent for whites and 13.0 percent for blacks).' By , 
i978, the white^black differential had been narrowed to 5.6 
pfercent \(25.7 for whites and 20. .1 for blacks). The Gallup Poll 
of\ the Public At4;itudes Toward the Public Schools published in 
19^8 revialed 46 ^percent of sminorities compared to 35 percent 
of-'i^ajoriW member^ who respdhded .believed that a college educa- 
tion; is vlry important tPhi^elta Kappa , ""Jh*-^ 1978). Blacks 
a-p-pekr^ to\ be using education as their upward mobility means. 
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•At the graduate level, the proportion of majority and 
minority group members '25 ye^rs o,f age and over with graduate 
schooling of five or mbre years was small 6,8 percent and 
3.1 percent, respectively. Tlie rate of catchup among minorities, 
however, exceeded the rate of forward progress among members of 
the majority. Fifteen years a^o white enrollment in graduate ^ 
school exceeded that of blacks by a factor of 2.6; thfe gap was- 
reduced during a decade amT one-half to an excess factor' for ^ 
whites of, 2.3. In terms jof group -specif ic progress , in. 1978 
.there were two' and one-half times more minorities 25^years c;f 
• age and over who had engaged in post-graduate study than in 
1967, the year before Martin Luther King, Jr. died; among whites, , 
there were only one and eight-tenths times more individuals of 
a similar age who had engaged in post -graduate eSucation during \ 
the same^tirtB period (U. S.^y Bureau* of the Census, 1980:296-297) 

Israel TVibble,,Jr. said that blacks do not pay any ^ 
attention to those who dtt^smpt to downgrade the value' of* a 
college educati^^. He said that in no way has the faltering^ 
and painfully ^lo\^ steps with which the Ijiit&d States has 
traveled toward s-ome semblance of educational opportunity for 
■'• blacks diminished the perce*'ived value of education in their^^ < 

eyes. He said that "education has been a direct and .prow'en patl^ ^ ^"-1^ 
f.. to upward mobility and leadership in the black communit)^'and, t/iat 
// //'blacks know that "a college education ha-s practical as wep as 
t}^''' symbolic significanc-^' (1979:422*, 426 (421-427)), -Iftdeed^ '-V^-^ 
'i;^- • economist Clifton 'Wharton , Jr.^said, "in recent years, the in. 
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•vestment to develop the black community has paid off far more 
for blacks than for whites." Wharton said that recently "the 
relative increases for black men in average income were twice 
as large as those for white men" despite the- fact that* deplorable" 
"income differentials, remain between blacks ^nd whites of com- 
parable educational level" -(1972 : 281-182),. ' ^ I w'. 
The name of Martio Luther King, Jr.. Vas invoked n hi rf i rc • ^ 
^ 'because- his death had a profound .effect on the educational ,. 
WA ' • /establishment in AweViea .^ ,This opinion was expressed by Charles 
4 , '■ * Ode"gaar.<; former pres^ent- of the University of Washington. > 
'^j/ |y"*^/ln a Macy Foundation-sponsored report on" Minorities in Me'dicine , 

',/' .:.t*, -he' said, "The assassination . Martin Lu1»her King, Jr. in 

V^'-^' . Apri|-;1968, spurred li^ralJ^ oriented administrators and ^ 
^ faculty i-n me4ioal^chools to great^ action to recruit afnd " 

■ admit minorities" (1977^22) . ^ The§;& figiwres compiled by^Odegaard - 



r^ji^sent an astoundir^g-ii^reas^B ; flfm 783 blacks in first -year 
^ <5lrasses in Americax/medicaA sc^ols in'.1968.-6d , the number in- ^ ^ 
cre^ed to 1,042 the- next yeVyjid Iteafely^lim'bed eaclf year ^ 
thereafter up thro^J^ 1975-76 (tire last yfear.' included in the 
^acy Foundation ^tudy) to a' ^ligh- of 3,456; In other words, 
the proportion ofS>lack. admittgd to first-year classes for 
graduate study. in m^icine jumped from 2.2 p^ercent ojf all. entering 
students, the 'academic year of King'-s death, to 6.2 percent 
feven year's later. The rise'was dramatic and s^eep the three 
years immediately after King- dTed: from a one-third increase 
n 1969-70, the number almost doubled-in 197Qcli/ and achieved 
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a level in 1971-72 that wSs more than two and one'-half times 
greater than the black enrollment in 1968-69 (Odegaard,- 1977 :31) 

' The death of a famous black American would seem- to be 'a 
great sacrifice and an inappropriate price for the purpose of 
gaining increased occupational opportunities through increased 
opportunities for graduate study. Because of the s^tl numbers 
who have received posf-gradGate education in medicine and other 
professional fields, or even ''^ co^^g^ education, thei* impact ^ 
'upon'the incVme of black people as a population parameter 
necessarily is small. However,' W represent an important 
beginning in the achievement of 'racial equity. Thus, blacks' 
have identified higher education as ..an important path to 
liberation. 
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Definitions of Outstanding Professional Status' 
The accomplishments of five outstanding^scholars in the humanities 
and social sciences will be analyzed in detail in Part II. Here, we 
present the definitions of outstanding ^LL-l i nl a rl i jr status as given by a 
national sample of black and^white- scholars in the fields of economics,, 
history, literature, political science, and 'psychology . How the sample 
was obtain^will be explained fully in chapter 2; only a brief descrip- 
tion is rendered now. 

Of the 554 individuals in our nationwide sample of humanists and 
social scientists, 407 responded to our request to rank several scholars 
in their field who had been nominated as oul^ahding. Table 1-2 presents 



by rSoE' " c^thercojswjs 

a distribution of reasons for ranking a scholar' by «JlJ n r 55 percent^ were 
offered by white respondents, 37 percent by black respondents and 8 percent 

by Respondents classified as other minorities. -A1A I mlnii^ fli Iml ht 

-_Tii-|i I i l nrl ri .t .tbi 1^ ■ ^" fr,r,u-h,^ nnnoff rill v -im- H i mi- Hi ' i 

^^ial-^ --'' '■■•^^ Spme respondents ranked the nominated scholars but did 
not give reasons for .their choices; others. gave several reasons_for ranking 
a scholar as outstanding. All told, two-thirds of the respondents ranked 
the scholars and gave reasons they used to" make their decisions. 

-A substantial proportion of all respondents listed scholarship as the 
maia^eason for classifying one/as outstanding. This category referred to 
research,, writing, and pubUca/ions. Each of the eight other reasons was 
su>scribed to by less than onfe-tenth of- all respondents. 

Blacks and whites agreed' that scholarship was" the main indicator of 
outstanding professional status in the humanities and social sciences. 
In addition to scholarship, the other criteria used by all (in order of 
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significance as determined by ^quency of response) were professional 
association activity, public service, professional reputation, competence 
(including iptelligence and creativity), teaching, commitment to the^ black 
community, institutional aff illation, \nd integrity (including honesty 
and objectivity). Some of these have toNdo with personal attributes and 

* 'A 

others with organizational participation. 

The distributions of the reasons for ranlOng an individual as out- 
standing we're analyzed by race. Kendall's tau w^computed and revealed 
an association between the ranked distributions forXblacks and whites that 
resulted in a coefficient of '.47. This ^coefficient w\ evidence of the 
presence of a positive correlation between the ranking sWem employed by 
the two racial poi)ulations; it also Indicated the existencA^f some dif- 
ferences between the two racial populations in definitions of\outstanding 
professional status, -in that the correlation was not perfect. 

At the top and bottom of the distributions, there was agreemkjt 
. between blacks^d whites^as stated earlier^ that research, writing, 
publishing (generically called scholarship) are important. components Vf 
^^^.^^^iii:^^^ iinportant enough to b\ 

"''listed but least importknt in the nine-item hierarchy. After scholarship, 
blacks iilffW. co"'Petence^, public service, professional association activi^, 
and coTtaiitm^W to the black community as most important in their hierarc 
of criteria of outstanding professional status; these were in the top half 
of their hierarchy. Whites also i'dentified scholarship as the main criterio 
and then listed professional assoc^tion activity, professional, reputation, 
and public service as the other criteria in the top half of their hierarchy. 
'^ilC^^i^S:;^^ reputatio- 
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•and connnitment to tTie black coiimiunj,ty an J ^liiL ii t. agteed^on the mo^ 

a nd th o so-i, jpil-^-^nnmr- — Thoy . wore scholarship, professional association 

activity, and public service. Ma doot dif f crcneeo ■ •nrprirarl in the rclat -ivg 

jjcight Uiat the r rrtTi —r^r""' 2''"'^'" thr^n indi c m Lur a iu U ia middle - 

a° ai T gc of ti ifci ' lileiaLL - hyH .- , 

I ■ i 

One could argue thdt the' two categories ,. competence and prof essionajl 

reputation, are different indjicators of the same phenomenon. Blacks prefer 

to assess intelligence and creativity directly as a personal attribute 

which they call competence. Whites prefer to assess ^if^LtllifeiLuue. and-- 

' d "A, 

irnn-nr-/ indirectly as ^t ta ey a » o ref lecttft'5«=*»6»» reputation. If we ^ . 
assume that competence and professional reputation are merely two dif fereii^ 
indicators of intelligence and creativity, then the major differ encelJetween 
the races. is the inclusion of commitment to the black community in the top 
half of the hierarchy •feraa^tftja*- by blacks and the exclusion' of this item 
in the top half of the hierarchy by whites. One might be inclined to 
classify the concern by 'blacks about commitment to the .black community -as 
• self-'serving. If this is true, one can understand" why whites left such-^an 
item out of the top half of their hierarchy of indicators. 

A more philosophical issue may be involved regarding what should and 
should not be included in a hierarchy of indicators of outstanding pro- , 
fessional status. Observers of human nature and of social relations with ^ 
different perspectives such as Neai P|€^ce,/the journalist, Eric Hoffer, the 
longshoreman and writer, and'-Samuel Bpw.les and Herbert Gintis, the econo- 
mists, have arrived at similar -conclusions about the function of subdominant 
populations in the power structure 'for the total society, ^ce said, 
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"A society deserves to Be judged on how it treats its least fortunate 
members" (^e^ce, 1981:14). In. more colorful language, Hoffer called 
thW subdominant people of power "the dregs" who, as they^ise to the top, 
manifest the innermost worth of a nation (Hoffer, 1963:148). Bowles 
land Gintis set forth this principle: "The J>tinaMiity of a nation, it is 
said,\can be gauged by the charactisr of its priisons" (Bowles and Gintis, 
1976:102).^ All of this suggests that^concern about^ubdominant popula- 
tions mAy bXa universal requirement of anyone who aspires to be outstand- 
ing. ^ 

According' to the hierarchy of values expressed by Slacks in our 
study, one yannot b^ callous about oppression, indifferent or uncommitted 
to the people who experience it, and be an outstanding scholar in the 
humanities and the social sciences. Along with the criteria of research, 
writing, publishing, intelligence, creativity, public service, and pro- 
fessional association activity, blacks |have added an ethical requirement 

ftr 

of concern for the poor, oppressed, and afflicted li*!. those who would be 

' V 

called outstanding. It"^ould. be that the minority group in our study has 
identified an indicator ^of outstanding professional status that should be 
included as an important indicator by all groups. According to this 
analysis, professional achievement <»» t . (.-Ujr u i: buiiig, clajoificd ao out - 
II ,,,11111;. must be concerned with the enhancement of others as well as the . 
■advancement of oneself. 

X- There is cause for celebration that consensus^ eXists between the 
racial populations regarding scholarship, professional association 
activity'^ and public'service as important criteria of outstanding pro- 
fessional status^ It is- regretable that teaching is ranked by all in 
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the bottom half or the nine-item hierarchy. Also there is cause for^con- 
cern and even consternation that blackTand white Scholars share tfie belief 
that integrity is of least importance among the criteria listed as an in- 
dicator of outstanding professional status. 



/ 
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Table 1-1 

Criteria of Outstanding Professidnal Status for Black 
a National Sample of Professional Association Members, 
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Chapter 2 

Life-History and S urvey-Analysis Methods of Investigation 

— : f 

In his book Explorations in Social Theory. .William GoQde states that 
"for nearly half, a century, sociologists have paid little attention .to 
historical data" (1973:25). An increasing' number of papers that are published 
- in sociology journals "utilize data from one time point only" (1973:25). 
Yet more and more historical studies are stimulated by soci'olotgical theory 
• in tjiat gome now deal with , ordinary social behavior, the main data of 

sociologists. Many' sociologists seem to be unaware of this fact (1973:25). 
The socia^ historians who try^to account for and understand patterns of 
. collective behavior acknowledge that "the concepts and procedures employed 
cbtnmonly come f^rom adjacent social sciences" (Landes and T-illi^, 1971:72). . 
Social historians, for example, are beginWng to fociis on what some 
.. have called collective history. This type of 'history analyzes among other 
concerns the biographies of political elitesC patterns bf social mobility, 
and major events in the past such as epidemics. by examining' systematically 
accumulated records of inviduals (Landes and Tilly,- 1971:71-72.). .A" 
salient characteristic of social "hi'story "is its extensive reliance on 
comparison ... ~ the systematic, standardized analysis of similar .social 
processes or phenomena . '. . i'n different settings in order to develop and 
test general ideas of haw those processes or phenomena work,' (Landes ^ 
and TillH 1971:73). The'leaders of the discipline admit, that comparative 
.history "has received a powerful" impetus frota til growing attention of 
. historians.^o the generalizations of social and behavioral sciencel' fi^ tV^ey 
tTuTTlgnj'., conclude that "history has as much to give :.to the other social ^ ^ 
sciences as they have to give to history" (Landes and-Tilly, 1971:73, 72). • 
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The pe-pi^ctive of historians is beneficial insokological analysis 

such as that undertaken in this study because many scholars in that field 

tnay be dually classified as humanists and social scientists. The humanists 

insist that human exp^ience is best understood within the matrix of time - 

and place, ffley believe that to extract human, experience from its matrix 

is "an insult to the integrity of the historical process" (Landes And 
/ 

Tilly, 1971:10). 

The purpose of 'this study is to detennine^a«iM»«*e- of the lives of 
specific schtlir^llf^^^M ^contributed to their success. The scholars 
selected for 'study are blacks who work in the United'^States . Blacks are 
identified as the universe of study because of the paucity of our knowledge 
about their career patterns. • ' 

^The methods of history "and sociology are used in this investiga4:ion. 
A combination of general biographic facts and data derived from interviews 
about the family, educational, and career lif e:;histories of five outstanding 
black scholars^^S*"^ obtained. This itiform^tion was asselliled for individuals 
vho we:^ ranked as outstanding by a random sample of minority and of 
majofi^ty persons in their professional associations. Survey research^ 
' methods were used to idenbify the ranking s'cholars in economics,- political 
science, psychology, history, and English, the social saliences and 

• \ 

humanities were appropriate fields to study/ Toward the end of^ the 4970 
decade, most blacks obtained doctoral degrees , in education^ the social 
sciences, and the humanities, 'and in that order (New York -Times, April 20, 
1980:Educ 25). ^ - . ' 

} • ' ^ ' Survey . . ■ . 

. Officers and members of the governing boards of each of the major 

* / 
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professional associations as well as the most prominant .black professional 
associations were asked to nominate the three most outstanding black, 
scholars in their respective fields. In some cases it was not possible' 
to obtain the membership lists of the governing boards of the black pro- 
fessional organizations, so committees representing blacks *within the major 
professional associations, or editorial boards of jouwals dealing with" 
black aspects of the fields, were surveyed. Thus, in addition to obtaining 
nominations from leaders in the American E^conomics Association, the American 
Historical Association, the American 'Philosophical Association, the 
American Psychologipal Association, the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, and the Modern Language Association, nominations v^fere also obtained 
from leaders in the National Association of Black Economists, the editorial 
board of the Negro Journal of Black History , the Committee on th^ Status 
of Blacks in Philosophy, the' editorial board of the Journal of Black 
. Psychology , the National Conference of Black Political Scientist^, and the 
College Language Association. 

The nominations from these sources were then tallied and the scholars 
mentioned most frequently were listed as the panel of outstanding black 
scholars. In most cases it was possible to select the top three scholars 
in a field, but in. some fields, several scholars were tied for third^ place 

* A ' / 

In cases where there were ties, those tied were all listed as nomifiees- 

The nominees had been selected by leaders in each field, but iiKJorder 
to obtain a broader representation of opinion concerning scholarly ex- 
cellence, a sample of members of each field was asked to^rank the nominees. 
Obtaining responses from members of the majority race as well as from 
meB^s of minority groups was a goal of the study. Therefore,^ the member- 
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ships of ^oth the major* national professional organization in each field ^ 
and the national black professional organization in each field were 
sampled • 

•a random sample of members listed in the major national professional 
associat;ions was selected. Two hundred names of nonstudent members of each 
major professional association were syrtrematically drawn from the membership 
directories of each- of -the associatiiins . The membership list of the 
College Lajiguage Association was obtained and all members in the field of 
English were surveyed. The entire membership of the National Association 
of Black Economists was also surveyed. * i 
In the' instance of history, where the membership list of the Association 
for the Study of Ajro^American Life and History was kept confidential, an 
arrangement was iSkde with the custodian of the membership list to mail out 
the questionnaire from his headquarters. In political science, the member- 
ship list of the black organization was not available, nor did the president 
'agree to mail out t^he questionnaires. Philosophy had no list of black 
members or separate^ biack group. For these three fields ^ catalogues of 
118 predominantly blick colleges and universities were obtained and 
T^uestionnaires were s\nt to a sample of ^a^ulty members in each field. 
Faculty members at the^e schools are not always black, but this method was 
used in an attempt to increase the black response rates in these fields. 

In all, a total of 1,200 members of the major professional organiza- 
tions, 865 members of the black organizations, ajf^the faculties of 118 
predominantly \ack colleges "and universities weri sent ranking forms 
and questionnaires. The respondents were asked to; rank the black scholars 
who had been nominated. They were also given the option of naming an 
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excellent black scholar of their own (jhoice who had not been nominated 
Respondents were also asked to explain th^r reasons for their selections. 
In addition to ranking excellent black scholars in their fields, 

A • . . . 

respondents were asked to fill out % brief questionnaire that included 
educational and occupational data as well as data concerning age, race, 
sex, and fatally background^ The purpose of the questionnaire was to carry 
out a compaisison between whitfes and blacks within each of the fields con- 
cerning educational and occupational mobility and success. 

Of 'the 2,065 questionnaires sent out in two waves, 55A useable in- 
struments were returned as seen in Table ^-1. ThTis is a respectable 
return rate in race-relah^ns research because the level of suspicion 
and hostility |s high*, and' many in both majority and -minority populations 
are reluctant to participate in surveys.- •■ 

The analysis of those who refused to participate is presented to 
indicate issues that ought to be considered in planning futpre investiga- 
tions'. Some, of-^urse, refused to participate in the study^ and simply ^ 
fail4d to ackXledge receipt. of our letter. The Wee of these nonrespondent 

/ , ^ 

is unknown since they failed to answer the questionnaire. , 

' -Several nonrespondents claimed that the study was a" waste of public \ 
resources, was not relevant to them particularly, or; used a questionable , 
data-gathering methodology. Regarding the use of study findings, a few 
informants questioned what would be xjone with the. data. In. other words, ^ . ' 
they wanted to know what polic/ implications could be drawn from th^data, 
who would araw' these implications, and how these implications would be 
applib in the development of public policy. Specifically, one respondent 
wrot?e, "without further information regarding the source of this study. 
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'the potential uses and whether the above named are cooperating with this 

research, I feel unwilling to fill out this form." 

A few nonrespondents felt that the study was racist afcd that scholarly 

excellence is the Same for all racial groups • One respondent wrote, "the 

idea of this survey goes against ^t,he grain: - it seems to pelnnit'the worst 

kind of racial stereotyping and I deeply regret that/' 

One s^'temetrtN on the letter that generated . negatj.ve comments was that 

the life '^history of the ranking scholar would be useful as a role model. 

Individually questioned whether th,e study could identify the "best" role 

model and the need >£jax^uch an approach. One respc^dent stated, "I don't 

agree that youVproposea l/fe-history will be of obvious value; why should 

/it be of any more\^e than role--models such as Curie, Galileo, or 

j 

^ Archimedesr' ^ . ' . \ 

•A few respondeii^^nd. nonrespondents -alike objected- to the .absence of 
women on the Elimination list of outstanding scholars. In clarifying this 
concern, one respondent wrote, "I would , also, as a woman, find it dis^/ 
heartening if you would .give no consideratibn to providing a prof i^ b,f 
women." ^nother wrote, "nq^^^ok on Black s.cholars sh»uld« be written 'without 
the inclusion of Black ^omen. Blacks cannot afford to be either j 'sexist' 
or 'racist.'''^ (It should be noted. that the list of nominees was derived ^ 

. from knowledgeable scholars in each field and could not be controlled 'by 
the research staff.) These intense feelings about the absence of women, 
despite the fact that the researchers were not responsible for the outcome 
<vf the' nomination process, indicates how much-women resent being overlooked 

■ and unrecognized for their J)rofessional contributions. 

Ten individuals wrote about objections to the stu^^^hat may be 
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characterized as methodological. These included concern about the absence 
of objective, criteria of scholarly excellence, apd dissatisfaction with 

0 a 

the nominating and ranking procedures for determing outstanding black 
scholars. 

Participants in the study were asked to rank the individuals if they / 
knew of their work even if *the5r did not 'kniiw them personally; respondents 
vere asked to rank such persons in terms of their own standards of scholarly 
excellence. Different individuals consider different contributions of a 
professional to be more or less significant in a particular field. By 
permitting each respondent to weight the characteristics that he or she 
considered more important, we were able to derive a range of definitions 
of excellence. Some re-spondentsrwould have preferred that characteristics 
olc scholarly excellence had been specified so that they could rank the 
scholars nominated according to the predetermined xharactetistics. This . 
was not the^proach used in this study. 

Extraordinary efforts are needed to generate trust so that the .public 
will participate in studies like this one. In this. respect , race-relations 
research differs from other behavioral-science investigations. One way of 
• accommodating the unique requirements of studies involving blacks, whites, 

and other racial and ethnic groups is to diversify the research- team so 
-that proper, pspect for , racial and ethnic sensitivities is shown in the 
study rationale, tlie research design, the research instruments, and the 
analysis and interpretation of the ^findings. Another approach is to provide 
sufficient resources to facilitate face-to-face intfraction when possible 
iiv. the collection of data. These and- other approaches may be useful in 
"^he process of nurturing trust and cooperation. * . ^ 
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Case Study 

Initially, we planned to interview six 'outstanding scholars but 
reduced the number to. five. Philosophy was retained in the survey analysis 
of black and white scholars but eliminated from the case study because too 
few blacks were in the field to do a valid reputational analysis of the most 
outstanding scholar; most professionals in this field did not know the 
nominees well enough to rank them. One of the authors interviewed each ^ 
of the outstanding scholars to obtain information about^ current housel)old 
■as well as family of orientation and other relevant experiences. Paul 
Lazarsfeld stated that contemporary information stiould be supplemented by 
information on earlier phases of whateveif is- being studied (quoted in 
Landes and Tilly, 1971: 72-73) The interviews provided information about the 
past that contributed to our understanding of the current circumstances 
of the scholars. 

Spehifically, the scholars were afeked questions "about family background 
and economic circumstances, community race-relations climate,, parents' 
philosophy of- education, experiences in school, college, and graduate 
education, and career development. The case studies were prepared and sub-, 
mitted l;o each t)f the scholars for comments. 

A goal of this study was to gain an .understanding of the signif rcant 
. events and their interconnections in the life histories of our scholars 
and in the process of social interaction betweyan them and others in the 
society. In effect, the five scholars served as our ideal types. 

Classification of social facts is a perennial problem in social 
science research. Max Weber suggested that the description of types of 
social phenomena could be a starting point According to G. Duncan 



Mitchell, the analyst who uses this method of analysis seeks to determine 
the extent to which individuals and their social practices conform to or 
deviate from that of the ideal (Mitchell, 1968:87-89). With no operational 
\def iniiiori' of ideal black scholarship, we decided to develop one inductively ' 
bV analyzing the life histories of people jLdentified by otKers in tHeir ^ 
f iel^Nas outstanding. This is why we call the five outstanding black 
scholars ideal types. They are models of success in professional achievement 
and career development. 

These scholars 'nominated by black, browni and white professionals ^ 
are marginal people who are known within and beyond their groups. We 
identify marginal people as those with experience in majority and minority 
cultures who may rise above the two groups in which they participate as 
well as fall between them. Everett Stoneq^ist said that "the marginal 
[personf is the key personality in the contact of cultures. It is in 
his [or her] mind that the cultures come together, conflict, and eventually 
work out some kind of mutu^adjustment and interpenetraj:^." Stonequist 
concluded that "the life-histories of marginal [people] offer the most 
signSicant material for the analysis of. the cultural process as it 
springs from the contact of social groups" (Stonequist, 1937:222). With 
this perspective, the life histories of five scholars are- studied. 

The case method is a useful way pf studying social organization 
as Samuel Stouffer, the methodologist, proved in his doctoral . dissertation 

-submitted to the University of Chicago decades ago. He advocated use of 

W 

the case method not only because it can obtain results that are similar 
'to those obtained in quantitative studfes, but also because it "suggestts] 
connecting links in processes which may elude the statistician" (Stouffer, 
1980). . . * 



We were particularly interested in our scholars* odyssey with education 
from childhood through adulthood, although we focused on the college years 
and graduate school. We studied career from initial professional appoint- 
ment to current work. We obtained the scholars' interpretations of the 
meaning of various events in their unfolding careers. We obtained informa- 
tion on how each schqlar decided to go Into his ^chosen field, his area or 
areas of specialization, and impediments if any faced in career development. 

The life history of each scholar, according to Floyd Allport, is 
a structure of 'ongoing events. The life history of each scholar as a 
'i^^ructure of ongoing events is^^^^eO^limiting" and "unified." The "whole" 
is differ^t fro'm the separate '^'parts"; yet the whole is pervasive through- 
out all the parts so that a system can relate through events that which is 
"inside" to that .which is "outside" and can link that which comes "before" 
to that which comes "after,'' and that which is "below" to that which is . 
"above" (Allport, 1955:615-619), 

Using' the event-structure theoretical framework of Allport, we vX 
'attempted to discover critical events in* the life histories of the five^ 
scholars. We exatnined the stages in the llfe-cVcle, significant events 
that separated or linked these stages oi; ongoing processes. For example, 
we identified the age at which one entered college, number of years of 
^|triculation before graduation, age when graduate study began, the length 
of time between the commenceqient^ and the end. of graduate study, and pro- 
fessional employment before and after receJ.pt^of_terminaOegree^_We_ 
determined the length of affiliation that a scholar had with various 
i employers, Including events of promotion or demotion, and the assumption 
of new and different roles $nd responsibilities. We examined the quantity 
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and quality of professional publications, the age at which publishing 
liegan, the rate of publishing, and the receipt of professional honors 
and other recognitions. ^ 

Data on events of a personal nature were obtained too. They included ^ 
nformation on age at marriage, date of marriage in relation 'to college 
graduation and graduate study, length of, marriage, number of offspring, 
and age at birth of offspring. 

By examining the structure of events in the ongoing education and 
career processes of each scholar, we were able to identify events between 
stages that served as barriers or inducements to movement. .Moreover, we 
were able to determine similarities, if any, in the pattern of structured 
event? in the lives of our ideal-type scholars. 

■ Our approach was similar to one employed in the medical educational ^ 
pkhwa^ analysis. That study, concerned with efforts to achieve equal 
representation of minorit;. students in medicine, 'identified the interrelated 
events in becoming a physician, such as becoming a qualified medical 
school appli<:ant, becoming a medical school student, becotoing a medical 
achool graduate, becoming a licensed physician, and becoming a, practicing 
physician. Linkages between processes were examined to determine, what 
the researchers called, "action elements" that encourage exit from the 
educational pathway^or contributed to student retention (Health Resources 
Administration, 1977:22-46). ' • 

The organization of information by ongoing processes ior stages or 
seasons) that are separated by significant events appeared to be a helpful 
way of studying the life histories of our scholars. Daniel Levinson and 
his collaborators discovered that "each, phase in the life cycle has its 
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own virtues and limitations. To realize its potential Value, we must know 
and accept its terms and create our lives within it accordingly" 
(Levinson, 1978 :x). If we can identify what is, done in various stages of 
the education and career-development process and how it is done, our 
research may be of value to young scholars who are building a career. 

To determine similarities and differences among the five scholars, 
we constructed a table that symbolically represented a family-education- 
career tree. The age at which the five scholars did or did not accomplish 
some things are the limbs of the tree that sprout at various periods above 
the base. We consolidated the data for the separatA scholars into a com- 
posite portrait of family, education, and career devkopment. 

These data gave a time and space perspective on family, education, 
and career development and the relationship between tllese ongoing pro- 
cesses and significant eventsg, ^This approach, like thi one used.by Lewis 
Terman and Melita Oden in their logitudinal study of gifted people, 
enables us to determine not only what scholars do with iifts in mental 
ability, but how and when they use their gifts (1960:823-t833) . 
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DlaCK 


' White 




Total 




a- 


N 


% 


N ' 


/ 

% . 


N 




0 

Philosophy 


■ 7 


12.9 


47 


87.0 


54 • ° 





Political Science 


12 


*19.0 


51 . 


81.0 


63 




History 


21 


' 28.0 


* 54 


72.0 


/ 75 




Economics 


' 32 


41.5 


47 


59.5 


0 

79 




Psychology 

Totals 

*- 


48 


46.2 


56 


53.8 


104 , 




179 


35.6. - 


324 




$03* 





*0f the 554 respondents, 44 were of racial and ethnic groups othfej: 
than U.S. white or U.S. black; data were miss^g for 7. 
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. ~ Career, Education, and Family Stages 

The goal of this study was to discover the stages of development of ^ 
outstanding bldck scholars and to assess the factors that led to their • 
achievements. * 

In education, William Boyd found that blacks in predominantly white 
colleges are frequently insulted by the inference that they are "special / 
admit" students. "The main stereotype," he reported, "is that blacks are 
so different and deficient -that increased equal opportunity in higher educa- 
tion can occur only if colleges lower their academic standards" (Boyd, 1974:4). 
And, of. course, women of achievement often are victims of insinuations that ^ ^ 
they made it to the top by providin& sexual favors for their male supervisors. 
This study .will shed light on the truth or falsity of several racial stereo- 

types. ' 

In our study, we discovered five scholars who were praised by. their pro- 
fessional colleagues: John Hope Franklin, W.. Arthur Lewis, Kenneth B. Clark, 
.Matthew IJolden, Jr., and Darwin T. Turner. 



Let us turn. our attention to the life proc'es.ses ?nd the events that 
developed our five candidates into 'the scholars that they are. Manfred. 
Stanley states that organism is one of two master metaphors of Western 
civili:^atibn; the other is mechanism (Stanley, 1979:137)* These two have 
been usfJ^o" organize d^ata for sclntific analysis. Allport describes social 
organisms as self-limiting, unified, dynamic structures or systems th^t are 
ongoing -through events that .both^nk and separate the processes and relSte 
• tVt which is inside the system U that which is Outside (Allport , 'l955 : 615-619) 
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As stated in an earlier chapter, we shall use the 6vent-structur% 
theoretical framework of Allport to help us discover critical events in the 
life histories of the scholars, Part^icularly , we will be int;erested in iden- ^ 
tifying stages in their career development process and the presence,* if any, 
of consistent patterns among the f ive. st^holars. This analysis may stiggest 
the formulation of an ideal type construction applicable ta other ^holars in 
the social sciences and humanities. If ^udh a construction can he^rmulated, 
it should be accepted as tentative until verified by further research on a 
range of populations. 

^ ^Th^t this study popi/ation is a racial minprity group does not necessarily 
ri46 Itsout -^s, represekt|tive of other p6pulation, groups, Robert Merton 
stated that 'iijjj:- inf reqliently ... th^ ... minority in a society represents ^ 
tfhe int6rest^ ai^^ul-tiaate values or the group nfore Effectively than the . 

majority"\Merton, lfi:421): ^ >Rich}^ Wright said ^tha\: American whites can 

• ' ^ c I) ^ *^ ' * " ^' . \ 

' understand themselves better; "as- t^I^' ma^ojity by looking ^at the coming 'to know 

and understand the minority. Poe^^l^; l^e sai4, -speaking for all blacks 
to whites, "We are ^ou looking back\;gf 72^^^'^'' ^^""^ '''''' ^^""^^"l 

(Wright and Rosskam, 1941:'145-14^ ' ' . . ; 

The Levinsftn Tradition 
In some respects, our research is i*i the tradition" of "Daniel J. Levinson 
and is a further test of his theories^^Mtltlffll' The Seasons of a Man^si^jle' 
(Levinson, 1978).' Unlike Erikjson who regards development as a seri^^" of 
stages in 6go.-development-T- our analysis Is closer to the concept of life 
\ji;fucture formulated by Levinson and his collaborators. This concept "is 
centered more directly on the boundary between self and the world. Jt gives 
equal conslderatiorr to self and world as aspects of the lived lif e" ; (Levinson, 
1978:323). ' - • ' . — 
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■ Our approach differs from Levinson in that we consider career developiW^ 
as a sequence of structured events or a system that interacts with; but con- 
ceptually is different from, the family or kinship system, and the education 
system. While Levinson consolidates- these, analyzing the sequence of periods _ 
in development, we prefer to disaggregate the systems and analyze career, • ^ 
family, and education separately and only then as one interdependent system. 
The difference mentioned is more stylistic than substantive, having to do with 

technique of analysis. 

' If there is a fundamental difference in our ^pproach and that of. Levinson, 
it is at the level of assumption. We do not assume that" the various periods 
in adult development are in "a fixed sequence," that the various periods must 
be ^^traversed ... in the order given," and ^that one can not skip a period 
(Levinson, 1978:319). We accept the concept of life-structur^- development i'n 
stages as a useful metaphor that aids in ordering our ."analysis' of the career 
- of scholars; but we do not wish to reify the metaphor. Indeed, we* had - 

difficulty initially with the concept offstage development and alniost rejected^ 

it as a redaction. . ;>o. 

Freedom is an eternal possibility in human social relations.- Choice arfd _ 
purpose are of the essence. Habit and custom often becloud these facts and 
^ make them difficult to comprehend. But they exist nevertheless , 'whether or 
not one acknowledges freedom, choice, and purpose in human cir^mstances . 
Thus an analytic concept'that violated the^e basic assumptions vJ^d be of 
limited value in explaining , social aspects of human development such as " 
career, education, and family development. In effect, Levinson acknowledges 
our assumption ^about freedom when he said, "the developmental peri.ods are 
age-linked but they.'are not a simple derivative of age" (Ley^son, 1978:319).. 



We found the concept of stage development of value, however, because it 
^^ends to be sequential and appears to be fixed. Thus, we embrace Levinson's 
destription of hotr the sequence works: . 




During the current period, a man .works chiefly on the 
developmental tasks of this .period. But he also does 
some work on- the tasks of other periods. Tasks that 
will become primary in later periods may be activated 
early. The tasks of preceding periods ^re not com- 
pleted and cast aside when those periods come to an 
end. If they are worked out reasonably well at the 
appropriate time, they continue to support further 
development in subsequent periods'. Gains of the past 
form the ground on which purrent developmental, efforts 
"are built\ (Levinson,- 1978:321)^' 

> 

Our Assiiimptions jffi ^^^roSC^ ^ 
This description we accept as an appropriate description of the develop- 
mental process, if it is rtcognized that one goes through a series of tasks 
that appear to be .beyond choice or control, not st) much because they are^but 

because the^ ' ^^^"'^ '"'^ 

fi^ip^^^,«i^^K^M^Mid' in common with others. 




One is not fully in control of what happens in the unfolding of a career 
•through numerous stages. One may affirm oneself; but confirmation must come 
from others'. Others are free to give or withhold confirmation "even as>ne is 
free to affirm or not to affirm one's self-interest. Most of us in human 
society eventually ISarn that our affirmed self-inter£st is accommt^dated 
■ favorably and confirmed by others only if we respond from time to time in 
w&ys that confirm and fulfill their self-interest. Reciprocity and mutuality 
indicate that none is fully in control of his or her fate. 

While one moves through the states of development almost inexorably from 
one level to another, one tends to do this because of habit on the o^e hand 
and custom oC^ther, and not because the stages are fixed or movement is 
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inflexible. They merely appear to be fixed and inflexible. 

A concept of the stages of development that acknowledges freedom, choice, 
and purpose in human social relations accepts. the' possibility of change in 
sequences of deVelopment, including skipping ahea^v^d falling behind. 
Because deviation^ from the 'conventional involve mutufel decisions by the 
.initiator of action and those who must respond, and b^ause the initiator of 
action can nevet completely control the responses of others, deviations 
usually are implemented at the risk of disapproval because of discomfort due 
to disruption of customary wa^s of doing things. Most people, not wishing 
to experience disapproval, behave in habitual and customary ways. 



pur goal was to discover habitual/and customary ways in which successful 
scholars in American societx have dev/lop^ 'Specifically we wanted to know 
how outstanding black scholarsachj^ed eminence in a society where they are 
members of a minority population. We -were' cognizant' of Levinson's profound 

y y - ■ 

stat^ent that "we 'ne^reat wisdom fest we evaluate too superficially" 
(Levinson, 1978:320) 

We pondered case studied af the life histories of each^f -the five 
' scholars to" discover clues to their development. Information was obtained 
from analysis of personal interviews, curriculum vitae,' biographical sketches 
in Who's Who In ^A^erica . American Men and Women of Science,- Social- Science 
Citation Index , -Who's Who in Black America, and books and ai^ticles written 

by the scholars. - 

■ Each scholar was given a copy of t^e narrative reconstruction of his 
Xife-history 6o that errors could be fc(rrected and faDlty interpretations 
clarified. N. • ' ' . ' 
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We should mention for the recoi'4 that while this analysis the stages 

in a scholar's life is concerned with blacks and is litnijted tj? men, we are 

* I 

I 

aware of th^ benefits ^of comparative analysis, and believe that similar • 
istudies of whites and of Women would be of value. The reason fof .limiting 
■this phase of our study to blacks has been discussed earlier, would have 

been, fruitful to analyze- black women scholars if they had emerged from' our ^ 

i 

rating process. Some women were, nominated, but none was voted the most out- 
standing in her field. Considering the way a sexist society has distributed 
opiportunities for professional advancement; in the past, it wou-Ld h.e appro- 
priate to deliberately" undertake a study of stages iri t^e development oi career , 
education, and family life of minority and majority women even as this case 
st^dy - th^jig^ijigt fully anticipated or planned to be this kind - is a 'study 

\ 9 

of oustanding black men. - 

ievinson said that one of the greatest surprises was the relatively " 
low variability in the dge at which every period begins and ends: "this ' 
findini violates the long-held and cherished idea that individual adults 
develop at very different paces . : . when we look at development in terms of ' 
the evolution of life structure, the periods follow *atf a^e-liriked sequencfe" 
.(Levinscjn, 1978:318). . . ' ' 

Beciuse our goal is to develop an ideal 'type model, we shaM. report . 

only the^javerage for the five scholars in Table 3-a, 3-2, and 3-3. However, 

\ ' i 
the variations of individuals ground averages will be discussed. 

' For iach scholar, the age' at the beginning of a stage, critical events 

that contributed to the end or beginning of a mm stage, and the length of each 
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Stage in one's-^areer was analyzed separately and then consolidated. 
^ ' . Career Stages ^ 

\we discovered that these ideal-type scholars in the humanities and social 



sciences had careers that separated into four stages. Stage I begins around 
2A years of age and usually consists of such scholarly activity as teach^.' 
research, and writing. It extends from 6 toj years. Stage II begins around 
30 or 31 year^ of age and lasts 8 to 9 years.- It consists largely of teaching*, 
research, writing and public service. Stage III is a period for refining, the 
teaching, research, .and writing skills developed in the first two s^ges. 
expanding one's partic^^tion in pOblic affairs, and-.possibly developing ad- 
ministrative skills. ' Stage III begins around the age of 39' years and extends 
over a period of 10 to 11 years. Stage IV -begins 'at the mid-cejltury point 
' in a scholar's life, around one's fifty-first year. In this stage, all skills 
developed "during the previous periods 9re consolidated into a complementary 
pattern, and admi^stra^e skills may be further developed. Responsibility 
for the. leadership^ of learned soci^ies is assumed. Stage IV tnay extend from 
15 'to 19 years depending on age of retirement. 

In summary, each stage refines the skills developed in previous stages 
and initiates new skills. Moreover, the length of time that one spends in 
' a stage gradually increases as one passes through higher stages fr6m 6 to 7 
years in the first, 8 to 9 in the second', 11 to 12 years, in the third, and 
15 to 19 in the fourth. As 'one works out one's career from stage to 
succeeding stage;" one assumes new responsibilities in each new ^tage and 
therefore is given more time, than one had in the previous .stage to assimilate 
new responsibility with previous obligations. 



Levinson's statement about the absence of variability in age around 
the beginning and ending of a stage in part is confinned and in part is 
contradidte/by the findings of our analysis. Jn each of the four stages, 
a majority of the..five scholars are within one to four years- of the age of 
the" other scholars^at the beginning of a period. This is a more or less 
narrow range of variability, 

^ Yet the total variability by age is as great as 10 years for all five 
scholars in stage I and. il. and eight years in stages III and IV. When one 
considers" that the lengths of stages I and II are six to seven years, and 
eight to nine years, respectively, a variability of 10 y^ars is great. 

Often one and^ usually not more than two scholars account for the wide 
variability. For e^ple, in stage I four of the scholars were within a_5- 
year age range but one deviated from the top ofothe 5-year range by 10 ye^rs.' 
'stage IV had been reached by only 3 of the 5 scholars. Only a 1-year difference 

separated the ages at which -2 of the scholars reached this stage. One scholar, 
" however, was 7. years above the age of the youngest scholar. 

Not only did we obsJrve 1 and sometimes 2 scholars deviating widely from 
■ £he norm with reference to age of ent;y into a stage, at least 1 of the 5 
scholars took twice as long to finish a stage as the scholar who most rapidly 
passed through the stage. It is because of this finding that we'question 
'the rigid and fixed age pattern that some would impose uponythe stages of 

.adult development.' While most individuals enter and com^te a stage within 
-:t-he normative period prescribed, one person here and tl^re will not conform 

\ 

to that pattern. 
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It is the' person who violates the norm that interests us. He or she 
tells us nnich about the flexibility" of ' the human condition. We wish to know 
whether a person who lages behind, remains behind. Likewise, does a person 
who lurches ahead stay ahead? The answer to both questions is negative. Some 
scholars spend too little time maturing in one stage and make up what they 
missed in the next. Thus they spend more time than usual in the next stage 
doing the regular tasks and making up missed opportunities of the past. Other 
scholars prematurely taL on iresponsibilities in one stage that are more 
appropriate for the next stage. Thus, their time in the lower stage may . 
be prolonged so that the usual tasks of that stage^^i^TbT^Tf ormed-arlongT 
with added responsibilities. 

Tasks in stages I and II are commonly traded back and forth by scholars. 
Of our 5 scholars, -2 waited as late as stage III, which normally occurs 
between 40 and 50 years of age, to make up for scholarly activities that 
should have been performed earlier. Stage III is about the last opportunity 
.one has to "make up deficiencies if one wishes to bring one's career to a . 
successful conclusion as an oustanding scholar during the l5 to 19 years of 
Stage IV. The^wo scholars who waited until stage III to catch up were 
extraordinarily i^roducCive of scholarly works between^^AO and 50 years of 
age. They caivght up and demonstrated that the adult life structur^ is 
flexible Ind responsive to compensatory action. ' However, *the individual 
pays- a price when professional activity that should have been spread over 
several years is ^:oncentra(ed injto a shorter period. Thus, the stages for 
'scholarly development and their- age ranges are- normative by prevailing habit ; 
and custom: But individuals' may .tailor their adaptation to the various 
stages, with Consequences of course if t^e adaptations vary ffom the expected. 
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Nevertheless, variations are posslEile. i " " " • " ~ 

As a final point regarding variability in age at which one enters a 

0 

career stage and length of time 'required to complete it, our analysis reveals 

/ , • ~ 'I 

that one who enters a stage at the youngest age does not necessarily complete 

the stage .in the shortest period of tljme. Also, one who is the oldest upon 

entering a stage does not necessarily Vemaih in that stage longer than 

others. Leveinson is correct in his statement tiiat "the life cycle is an 

organic whole" and that "the .pa%t and future are in the present" (Levinson, 

1978:321). While the past, present, and future condition eacfi other, human , 

1 

•experience usually provides for compensatory action. The present is never 
fixed as long las there is freedom, choice, and purpose. It can-W-m-o^i-fdred - 
to accommodate the past and to anticipate the future. Such a modification .in 
the light of the past and the. future can occur in any developmental stage. In 
the social and psychological systems nothing is, forever fixed and unchangeable. 

Oth er Research 

Our findings regarding compensatory action as a fundamental part of the 
social system, including the career-development process of scholars in the 
> humanities and social sciences, is corroborated by other research such as 
.the studies on creativity by Harvey Lehman (Lehman, 1946:460-480; 1947:342-356)-; 
and the study of early-maturing and late-maturing boys by Mary Cover Jones / 
(Jonfs, 1960:804-822). 

• Lehman reported that "the renowned benefactors of humanity ?rr-were 
Uss than 25 years' old at the time they did their most creative work."' 
His statement applied to :56 percent of the chemists, 53 percent of -the 
•mathematicians, 53 percent of distinguished authors, and 30 percent of 
eminent* philosophers (Lehman, 1946:47B-479) . This finding also means that 
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more than AO percent of the scientists and humanists mad& renowned contri- 
butions to their fields after the age of 25 years. The reciprocal figure is 
frequently forgotten. For example, Lehman found that about 12 percent of 
psychologists, 8 percent of economists and political scientists, and A per- 
cent of writers published creative works after. the age of 60 years (Lehman, 
19A6:355). This is further evidence that. catch,up time is possible in the 
psychological and social systems. It may be experienced by onl y a few. But 
the few prove the rule that the stages of adylt development are not rigid, 
fixed, and unaccommodating to varying temporal patterns of individual adapta 
tion. 4 



Lehman discovered one individual in his studies of creative output who 
made his "first and notable chemistry contribution as late as age 75." On 
the basis of this finding, Lehman said, "it seems logical to infer that, 

' although there is n/ de^adline beyond which it is "impossible to make one's 
intial ,contributic^, age 75 is too old to start contributing if one hopes 
to make more than one important contribution" (Lehman, 19A6:A66). This 
essentially is one of the consequences or prices of delaying and deferring 
tasks to a later stage that could and should be dealt with in an earlier 

^ stage: one's total scholarly output is likely to be reduced (Lehman, 19A6: 
A70) . 

Further evidence that catchup time is possible 'is provided by Jones' 
> study of the adult careers of early-maturing and late-maturing boys. Jones 
said that it is well known that "early- or late-maturing may have a con- 
siderable bearing upon the soci'al life and personal adjustment of some ^ 
individuals during ... adolescence." But what of the long-term effects? 
, Jones found the early-maturing teenagers' showed marked differences in size. 
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strength, and attractiveness of physique. ' The early-maturing boys also 
were judged to be more relaxed than the late-maturing adolescents. By thle 
age of 33 years, she found that differences in size of the two glroups had 
diminished to insignificance. Each group showed considerable overlap in- 
manifestation of masculine characteristics. The two groups were similar i< 
socioeconomic status and in level of education obtained, 

- As stated before-,- there are consequences for starting ahead or lagging 



behind. The consequences may be positive or negative. One consequence for 
the late-maturing adolescents that manifested itself during adulthood was a 
more flexible attitude. . Jones speculates that "in the course of having to 



adapt to difficult status problems , .the late-maturers gained some insigltts \_ 
and are indeed more flexible while the early-maturing, capitalizing on their ; 
ability to make a good impression, may have clung to their- earlier success \ 
pattern ... becoming somewhat rigid" (Jones, 1960:812, 805-814). 

Our finding that those who start out ahead do not always stay ahead 



is corroborated by the findings only of Jones but also of Terman and 

Oden (Terman and Oden, 1947:194), who studied 781 individuals who were among " / 

the top 1 percent of intelligent people in the United States, according to ^ 
standardized tests. The mean age at high-school graduation was at least 
a year below the average f^r others in their state; moreover, of those _^ ^ 
respondents whose education had ended before the follow-up study, 90 percent 
of the men and 86 percent of the women entered college. However, approxi- 
mately 30 percent did not graduate from college. .About 20 percent of the 
sample had not begun to fulfill* their potential, accordini to these 
researchers. Clearly the ability was present, but other things interfered. 
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In addition to identifying the stages of scholarly development, we now 
analyze the ideal type scholar's career contribution to the field of educa- ^ ' 
tion and to the literature of "his discipline. We begin with an analysis of 
one's service in the field of education because it is the principal institu- 
tionil context for the career of most .scholars in the humanities and social 
sciences. < 

The average scholar in our study', as seen in Table 3-2, has been in ' 
educatfon about a third of a century, which is 90 percent of his professional * _^ 
career, and has been affiliated with about A different colleges or un^rsi- 
ties^jFpr_ an average term of 8 years at 'each school. Actually, the pattern ^ 
of service%nvolves fewer years on the faculty of the first schools of em- ■ 
ployment and more years at<the most recent schools of employment. 

The longest service our scholars had rendered a single school averaged 
18 years. This figure represented exceptional continuity; however, rit is 
heavily weighted by one scholar whose entire career was spent at one insti- 
tution. Discounting the effect of his experience, the average still is at 
13 years", indicating a'^remarkable amount of institutional loyalty. 

There is debate about whether administration and scholarship are compatible 
'or incompatible. Our scholars are not of one mind on this matter. It would 

appear, however, based on their experience, that administration is a com- 
. ponent in educational leadership in the careers of those w\io are outstanding, 
and must be accommodated at some stage in. one's career, usually in stages III 
and IV. Our scholars devoted 10 t6 11 years to administration as "departmental 
chairman, dean, or president of an educational institution and as administra- 
tors in governmental and private consulting agencies. This average is . 
weighted by one scholar who devoted twice as much time to administration as 
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any of the others. When his experience is discounted, the administrative . 
cotmnitment remains at about 7 to 8 years, approximately one-fourth of the 
average time our scholars worked in the field of education. Thus, one may 
expect the ideal type "scholar to spend from orfe-fourth to one-third of his 
or her career in administration. This may come as a surprise to some but . 
' probably is what is in the wind for those who lead the field. 

The publishing experience of our scholars is extensive. These men 
began- publishing early in 'their career' and published steadily over the years. 
Lehman said,' "our most distinguished creative thinkers have usually possessed, 
among other things, an astonishing capacity for hard patient work" (Lehman, 
19A6:A7A). The productivity of our scholars represents such work. .They 
have' authored or edited an average of 11 to 12 books, and published an 
average of 52 to 53 articles in learned journals. They began publishing at 
a relatively early age. ' Their first articles were published when they were 
26 to 27 years of age, only 2 to. 3 years after the commencement of their pro- 
. fessional careers. ^An average of about 6 years after the first article 
appeared, many' of our scholars produced a book. At this point in their, 
'careers, they were an average of 32 to 33 years old, 8 to 9 years on the job. 
and solidly in the second stage of career development. The life span of 
creativity of the 5 scholars- in terms of number of years between ^irst and ^ 
current article averaged a quarter of a century. 

The mostAeative work is not always completed 'at an early age. Lehman 
.found this pattern: "the major contributors to a given field accomplished, ^ 
their first important research ^at younger average ages and their last important 
work at older average ages" (Lehman, 1946:467). The^ounger starters, however, 
tend to exhibit 'greater productivity (Lehman, 1946:474). ; 



"On the whole ..."those destined to go far have started early and 
moved rapidly" (Lehman, 1946:479). Shakespeare and Dickens are examples ^ 
of this principle. Their first contributions were published at the age ofs^ 
24 and 21 years, respectively. Shakespeare's publishing cdreer extended, 
over a range of 25 years and Dickens' over a range 'of 36 years (Lehman, 
1946:471). These individuals were not unlike our scholars ~ Pranklin and - 
Lewis,' for example. Franklin's first arUcle was published when- he was ^3 
years of age, and Lewis' first article when he*was 24. Both baVe cont'inued' 
to publish steadily for more than 40 years. ' • . } 

In summary, the publishing pattern of the ideal type scholar begiris'*^ ' 
with a contribution of articles to learned journals early in the first stag^ 
of one's career,. when one is 26 to 27 years of age, and then continues, maybe 
with a book, a "half-dozen years later after one has entered the second stage 
of one's career.' Thereafter, one probably will publish^an article every tvfo 
years and eventually author or edit about a dozen books during the course 
of a productive career that may extend over at least a quarter of a century A 
^ Educational Stages ' 

As mentioned earlier, we analyze educational development as a process.^ 
that is both related to and. separate from the structured events of a . 
career. We have identified four educational stages — I andJI: preschool 
and the primary and secondary grades; III: college; IV: graduate educati-on. 
-in analyzing these stages, we will Identify the age of our scholars when 
t^hey enter and exit. Then we will examine education and its relationship 
to career development and family structure. 

As seen in Table 3-2, all our scholars compl'eted secondary school on 
■ ■ 

time and probably ahead of time in terms of the age at which they graduated. 



None was over. 16 years oid^ two were eveft younger. Our scholars completed 
educational. stages I and II with dispatch, and movfed immediately into college. 

« 

According to our 'analysis, the ideal type scholar commences adulthood 
with' college degree in hand. The average age upon graduation, for our i^eal 
type scholars was 20. Our scholars fulfilled- the requirements of college 
.an^ stage III before they were called upon to assume other adult responsfbi- • 
lities. Straightaway, they enrolled for the mas'ter' s, degree, all except- 
one, who matriculated immediately for the doctorate. 

Our scholars earned a Master of Arts or a Master of Science degree in . 
1 to 2 years and graduated at the average age of 21 or 22 years. The master's 
is the first-level degree of stage IV, graduate education, which ends when one 
has achieved a. doctoral degree. All ^except 1 scholar immediately "enrolled for 
a doctorate after receivi-ng a master's degree. There was continuity in their 
formal education'. Five to' 6 years later, our scholars had doctoral degrees. 
.The ideal type scholar completes formal education when one is 26 or 27 years 

old. ' * ■ 

Th"e ideal type scholar move's immediately fro^n one stage 'of educational 

/ ^ ^ 

d>felopment>o the next. Within a stage, however, one may hop, skip, ana 

jump, as most of our scholars did in elementary or secondary school in 

stage^II, and as one of our scholar's did in graduate school 'in stage IV. 

Three scholars took time out before studying, for the doctoral degree. 

This is the 'first ^respite that 'any of the scholars, permitted himself during 

the course of his odyssey with education. None let up before receiving the 

master's degree. After. that, time out was called for not more than three 

years; in most instances, this time was less. The inte^ude was used 

largely to replenish depleted finaijpes* 
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Probably more 'important than the young age of the scholars" is the short 
period they required to obtain a Ph.D. degree. They were in, through, and 
out of graduate school befor.e , other concerns could distract them. ^ 

That our scholars had limited finances is indicat-ed by the fact that 
most Qf them had to. begin their careers before they received the doctoral 
degree, although they rfeceived it at an early age. To support themselves 
while finishing their studies, they signed on as teachers in colleges and ^ 
universities -- some part time and others full time; These jobs, launched , 
the careers of our scholars in education. This wa^ the experience of most of ., 
our scholars, who entered their profes'sion when they were 23 to 24 years 
old, a few years before their doctorates were awarded. Our scholars have 
remaihed'as members of the teaching profession, which they entered in early 
adulthood. All except one is affiliated with the. academy .. 

The necessity to work may have been an asset providing a precept-and-example 
experience .of what the life of scholarship is about, a reinforcement of an 
earlier vocational choice. Thus #e ideal type scholar may serve more or less 
as an apprentice^ 3 to A years before fully credentialed. When it comes too 
early, full-time work may interfere with fulfillment of student requirements. 
When 4t comes a year or two before the.end of student status, it both 
enhances the ending of formal education and helps the beginning of a pro- 
fessionaX career. 

Family Stages 

And what of the kinship system? -How is it related to the other two? 
The- kinship system exists in three stages - I: the family of orientation 
in whic^ the offspring receives nurturance, support protection, and un- 
conditional love; II: the independent householder, an experimental period 
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in transition withcoit the responsibility and obligation of unconditio^aal 
love and. commitment; HI: the family of procreation in which the parent ^ 
gives nurturance, support, protection, and unconditional love. ^' ^ 

The rojes and responsibilities in the kinship system are evidence that 
stage development is neither rigid nor fixed. Indeed the survival of the 
kinship system depends on fre^om, choice, and purpoie, certainly not on 
inflexible qualities. Yet the family is often stereotyped in form and 
function. It, more than any other social system, is influenced by habit 
and custom, which accounts for itsjiighly regularized ways. 
As seen in Table 3-3, the iiekf type scholar is nurtured, supported. 



and protected in a family of orientation from birth^to the age--of--21_oj:^22 

years. It would appear that ■'^wo full decades of nurturance, support, and 
unconditional loVe are necessary to prepare one for a scholarly career of 
independent inquiry, creative synthesis ^ and conceptual analysis. 

As mentioned before, compensatory • action is ,an ever-present possibility^ 
in social and psychological activity. A two-person household is ^the conven- 
tional way of caring for of fppring in a family. But our scholars have.grown 
and prospered in a number of alternative arrangements that fully functioned 
as a family and that fulfilled all responsibilities and commitment to the 
offspring'. Our scholars came of age in nuclear families, extended families,, 
blended families, one-parejt families. Despite the household composition, 
.adult members were nurtq|ing, supportivfe, and loving. Our ideal type ^ 
scholars are a reflection of such care. 

, More important ,thal the household composition is^ the temporal period 
.. of support that an^offspVing received. ^ A^hdrawal \i support prematurely 
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could have stunted the educational development of our scholars. And a 
stunted education would have interfered with professional opportunities 
in their chosen vocation. The premture withdrawal of su^prt could have 
severe repercussions. 

/7\lTi our study, all 5 scholars received direct and full family support 
from preschool and primary and secondary school through, college. They 
remained as official househol4 members of their families of orientatio'n ^ , 
while moving through these levels in their educational development. Three 
scho^iil^ remained in the family of orientation until they obtained the 
master's degree. With this material, social, arid emotional family support 
our scholars moved rapidly -through their education without much ii^terruption. 

The transitional period is stage ^11, when one leaves the household of 
one3%|parents.-. This ranged 'from 2 to 10 years for four of our scholars. 
One scholar skipped this' period altogether and immediately formed a family 
of proareation as 'he left the household of his family of orientation, ^ne 
is free to change customary ways of doing things. But there are conse.quences,.^ 
as we have mentioned, with which .one must abide. 

Our scholars needed these variable transitional years. Each had to 
experiment with different things. One had to earn sufficient funds and then 
go back to school. Another was involved in establishing himself in- a new 
physical and spiritual--environroeiLt.___Stm_an^^ sufficient scholarship 
money if supplemented wi'th menial work but no support for dtsse^Uation^esearch. 
The transitional independent householder years were 6 to' 7 years for four 
of our scholars.. None married before 24 years; two waited until their thirties. 

The transitional stage gets its name" from the kinship system. But it- is 
related to education and work. Before marriage, 2 scholars obtained their 
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doctoral degrees, 4 had acquired their master's; all had the baccaulaureate 

before they mai 



. degree well in hand an average of 6 to 7 years before they married. i - - 

Graduate' study came during the period of transition^ It appears that fcstrriage 
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is postponed during the transitional years to accommodate higher education 
for^'our ideal type^scholar who aspires to achieve the highest academic decree. 
At the end of the transitional period, 3 things happened suddenly, TJiree 

e 

scholars received professional appointments while single and before they re- 
ceived the Ph,D''. Two worked two years and one worked four years; then t^ey " 
all married. Only -1 scholar married without a permanent appointment. 

In summajry, the sequence of action is interesting among our scholars, 
whose first n/riority was higher education, including graduate stud^j. The 
second priority, was' starting a career, and the third priority was^rrlage. 
None married Mifore the bachelor's degree; all were still single when they 
received the master's degree. Tfiree married before the doctor's degree, ' 

aftei^eceiving It. Mo^t 'of these changes occurred during 
stage II, the age c^f' transition that began at age 21 or 22 years and extended 
to 28 or 29. AfteJ then, stage III In the family took over. 

Among our; scholars, stage III has been a long-lastlrig experience.' ^ 
It is the period whan the family of proc^ation nurtures and cares for its 

scholar is developing a professional career . ;;(^E;ormal 
is behind one. Mafriage and an oustanding career-^ffS a 

scholar seem to go jiand in hand, so far as our ideal type scholar is cbn- 

I 

cemed. They appear to stabilize each other. Our scholars with magnificent 

~^a^ee7s Carried when they were 26 to 27 years old ,^ 2 to 3 years after their 

careers had begun. They have been married an average of^-33 ^^rs. They 

have been outstanding and productive scholars. Their households consist of 
-»• • • 



offspring Vhile the 
r 

study foJ^ education 
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an average of two children. 

Conclusion 

This analysis indicates 'that career, education, and family development 
processes are relatively .independent in that each process^ has ^ life-range 
of its own and a sequence ol stages that- are sysjem-specif ic. The analysis 
also reveals 'that these structures or systems are interrelated, ^that events 
in one system 'condition Tiappenings in another. ^ 

It was particularly interesting to analyze the convergence of events in 
all three systems during the transitional stage of independent householder 
in the kinship systeih. -Within a short period oi^time, scholars started 
their professional careers, married, and epde4 their formal education.^ Not 
by chance did these happenings occur almost simultaneously in each of , the 
thre4 systems.' One may conclude that these are covariant events ,^;each in- 
fluenced by haf>penihgs outside its own system. . , . 

As a source of powe'V, the' career system is unchallenged.- It certainly 
was i/rimary in the public identity of our five scholars and their households. 
Because of their capers, our ' scholars- received multiple honors for their 
creative professional contributions. 

A career as a scholar, however, is greatly assisted by formal education. 
Higher -education at the graduate-school ' level is necessary - although it may 
not be sufficient - for attainment of the status of a scholar. The creden- 
tialing function of formal education gives it an authoritative pos-ition 
in our society. Education has less power to grant the privittges and pre- 
rogatives that a successful career in scholarship can convey. But its 
authority Us overwhelming as a sanctioning agency for academic standards. 
As such, it is the midwife for most professional careers, "including a career 
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in scholarship. Education, then, is otir second most powerful system. 

Least power is the kinship system, and yet this system is the most 
enduring. If .is the structure through which young .people receive nurturance, 
support, and protection,^ and through which adults give nurturance, support, 
and protection. The family system is fragile and family members are vulnerable. 
They are sustained by unconditional love', which all may give but which any can . 
withhold afTd cannot be compelled to cooperate. When it occurs, such action 
-'threatens the stability of the family ^structure. 

^/^ Despite j;^weak and vulnerable structure, 'the family remains essential 
in educatio^and career development. It can orient one toward or away from 
extendeifformal schooling. It can- stabilize or disrupt' a professional career. 
Th/family of orientation is concerned with the former; the faMly of pro- 
^ITtion, with the latter. None who would be schol'ars in our study married 
'until a;.e had achieved a master's degree, obtained in most instances with full 
family -support. The outstanding scholars in our study had detades of marriage 
behind them to spouses who were supportive, to spouses whom they loved and \^ 

who loved them. * . * 

Without support of families, achievement in education and careers is 
very difficult. Neither system is ablg to sta^d alone and on its own. 
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\;: ' . ^ Table 3-1 

Stages .in a Scholar's Career 
(Combined Experiences of ^ Franklin, Lewis, Clark, Holden, Turner) 

\ . 1981 ^ ' - r 



Characteristics of Career 



Stage I ^ 



Teaching, Research, Writing'^ 



Beginning age 
Length in years 



•Stage 



^tage 



II Teaching, Researc}i, Writing, Public S6rvic?e' 



Beginning ^age* 
Length in years 



111' JP^ching, Research, Writing/ Public Service, 
1 . Administration 



Average 
Age, Year, 
and Nuffl^gr ^ 



Beginning age^ / , ^ 

Length in years ' f\ 

Stage IV Teaching,- Research, Writing, Public Service,- 
. ■ Administration, Leader bf Learned Societies- 

\ 

Beginning age, . * . 

Length^in years, in progress 

Other Careex Characterist^ics ' 

' ^' ' ^' , , 

* Number of years in education 
s ■ '-Number of years in administration ^ 

Number of .different colleges of . employment 
- ^ >ear5. of longest^ service. to a single school 

X Number of artidlfes *i)ubli|Jied • , 
' number of-booka ^uftihored or edited 

" Age at publiiiation of first art}.cle^ 
' ■ Age at publication of first book • . 

0 'Age at publication of moat recent art4.cle^ - ^ . ^ - . ^ 

^ Aee at publication of mOst recent boo,k, " ^ ^ ' 

Years betweeA: publication of first -and mo^st recent ajticle-' 
Years between i^ubUcatiop of first knd most ^f«^^>°^-;^ . 
Age o-f presiden^y^ of leaBing^.S. professional assOciati<Jn 



23:8 
6.6 



30.4' 

8:y 



39.2 

. ir.A 



15.3 



10.4 
4 

•18, ■ 
52, 
11, 
26 
32 
58 
.55 
•32 
23 



60. 
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Table 3-2 



Stages in th^e Education of a Scholar's Career 
(Coml^.ned Experienfi^s^of Erankli|# Lewis, Clark, Holden, Turner) 



1981 



Educational Characteristics 



Average 
Age, Year, 
and Number 



Stages I and' II Preschool, Elementary and Secondary School / 

< \ *^ Ending age - 
♦*^'\;j.ength*iii y^ars 



Stage- Ille^ College 



Ending age 
Leng'th in. years 

age IV Graduate Education 



Ending age 

Length' in years* (from bachelor's to doctor^s) 
Length in years (from bachelor's to master's) 
Length in years (from master's to doctor's) 

Relationship between Educatioij and Career 

i Age at beginning of stage I in career ^ , 

Length in years (from end of college to beginning of career) 
Length in years (that career began before Ph.D. study ended) 

* Length in years (that career begaft after Ph.D. study ended) 

Relationship between Education and Family 
Age at marriage 

Length in years (from end of 'college to beginning of marriage) 
Length in years* (marriage began before Ph.D. study ended) 
Length in years (marriage began after Ph.D. study ended) 



15 
15 



20 
5 



26. A 
6.4 
1.8 
5.5 



2:^,8 

3.8 
3.8 

2 



26.2 
6.5 
3.3 
A. 5 
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Table 3-3 

• ♦ ♦ * 

Stages in the Family of a Scholar's Career 
(Combined Experiences of Franklin, Lewis, Clark, Holden, Turner), 

. 1981 ... 



Family Characteristics 



Average 
Age, Year,- 
and Number 



Stage I Family of Orientation (Offspring Receiving) 

Ertding age 
^ Length in years 

Stage II Independent Householder (Offspring in Own Home) 
Ending. age 

Length in years ' ^ . . ' 

^^ge III Tamily of Procreation (Parent Giving) 

\^ * ' L'ength^of years in progress 

Other Family Characteristi-ts ^' 

Age at initial marriage 

Number of marriages ' » 

Number of children in household 



Relationship between "the Family and Career 



Age at beginning of care^i; 

Length in years (of marriage before career began) 
Length in years (of marriage after career began) 



21.2 
^1.2 



28.3 
6.3 



33.4 



'26.2 
1.2 
2.2 



23.8 
4 
4 
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Chapter 4 
JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN 



THE HISTORIAN WHO UNDERSTANDS 



i 
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. Xn his important study. The Seasons of a Man^ Mfe, psychologist 
'iigniel J. Levinson reviews the story, of Faust and describes his quest for 
-knowledge_aS,the hubris of. the scientist (Levinson, 1978:249). Philosopher 
Huston Smith, author of Forgotten Truth, goes one step further and classi- ^ 
fies our hunt for knowledge of humanity as "the final exploitation" because 
of the built-in violence that reduces the object of kn6wledge to object 
(Smith, 1976:126). These consequences of knowledge-getting ih the humanities 
and social sciences ~ .self-serving glorification or destructive reductionism 
can be prevented only if while getting knowledge one also seeks understanding. 
This precisely is what John Hope Franklin, the historian, .has done. _ 

In the history that Franklin writes knowledge and \inder standing are 
complementary:- one without the other is incomplete. Out of the mouth of 
John Hope Franklin comes both knowledge and understanding. His contribution 
has been that of making history a wisdom field devoid of the cult of 
fictitious glorification of a whole society or the cant of quantitative 

> 

reductionism that analyzes parts out of context^ ^ .. . , 

ty any measure John H6pe Franklin, for more than a decade the John 
Matthews Manly Distinguished Service Professor at the University of Chicago 
(Emeritus in 1982), is one of the ttbst celebrated historians in the' United 
States. His book. From SlaverZ l£ i= fifth. edition and has 

been described as ^thV'best history of black Americans. Thrice honored by 
professional peers, he has been elected president of three of the most ^ 
prestigious h;tstorical organizations in the United States. 

'h/w a black Berson born in Rentiesville, Oklahoma, a , Relatively > 
poor all-black town of appro:feimately, 2,000 souls (to which Franklin's _ 



family moved as a temoprafy protection against the outrage of discrimina- 
tion) could aqhieve so much, so well, and not exhibit the slightest trace 
of arrogance is close to a miracle. How he has managed to remain unpreten- 
tious with his colleagues, accessible to his students, kind in his criticism, 
and generous in his praise are significant 'aspects of the John Hope Franklin 
saga, and are as important as his scholarly achievements. 

Influence on the Field of History 
and Recognition by Peers 

In the process of being truly generous to persons near and dear to 
him. Franklin has managed not Wy to write good history but also to make ^ 
history through the development of his wide-ranging career as teacher, 
researcher, administrator, and policy-maker. The listing of his-works 
cited by other scholars in 1?75 and 1976, for example, demonstrates his ex- 
tensive influence on contemporary scholarship. The Social Science Citation 
Index reported that at least 15 different books and articles by Franklin were 

t 

cited in approximately 50 social-science journals during this two-year 
period. His works were cited by scholars in a number of different disci- 
plines. To' illustrate, he was dited in Social Work, Journal of Negro EdHSi" 
tion . Social Problems , "Journal £1 Politics, American^Sociological Review, 
to name a few, and in several history journals. The mdst, frequently cited 
reference was his basic text, from Slax^ to Freedom; about one- third of all 
references, had to do with material from that book, of which more fehan 
500,000 copies have been sold. 

Franklin has continued to do good research and .ftfiTStton as a productive 
scholar. A more recent book he authored. Southern Odyssey, won the Jules ^ 
Landry Award from the Louisiana State University Press for the best manu- 



script submitted in 1975 in history," iiography, or literature. Between 
1943 and 1981, he authored or edited 17 books, an average of about one book 
every. two years. 

Franlclin is recognized by his peers of all races and in all regions 
as an excellent historia'n, the most outstanding black historian. This 
conclusion is based on our survey. Selected white scholars and black 
scholars associated with advisory boards and governing councils of national 
professional and scholarly organizations in the field of history were each 
asked to nominate at least three outstanding black scholars. John Hope 
Franklin was most frequency nominated by individuals in all racial popula- 
'tions. The names of ' the four scholars with, multiple nominations were sub- 
mitted as a panel to a national random sample of 109 professional historians, 
both black ^ white; they were .asked to rank the panel .of four in terms of 
their own criteria of scholarly excellence and to submit additional names 
if none in the panel met their criterte. Only one name was added by one of 
the 109 in the national s^iiple. Ten returned the survey instrument and 
stated that they did not wisii to participate in the study. Of the 99 pro- 
fessional historians who ranked the panel of five (which ^Included four 
nominees and one added by a rater) , 66 gave Johti' Hope Ft^nkUn' .a first-place 
vote as the outstanding black scholar iti- history. 

Scholarship 

When one considl~rs his achievements, clearly Franklin's reputation 
transcends racial boundaries. John^Hope Franklin is a real scholar; and 
the real, as stated by Huston Smith, a'^lways has a transcendpnt character 
(Smith 1976:142). '.'1 have said I was a ma^nstreamer," Franklin reports. 
«'EVen in 'my graduate work, I refused to get put over in a corner and made 
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a stereofype." Before selecting his dissertation topic on the free Negro 
in North Carolina,. Franklin went through several metamorphoses at Harvard.. 
While matriculated as a graduate student, he published a paper on "Ecjward 
Bellamy and the Nationalist Movement" ^(Franklin, 1938). He considered , 
doing research on Christian s'bcialism and almost decided to specialize in 
British history but pulled batk from each of these topics for various 
reasons, and finally followed through With research on "free Negroes, a 
ipr^ect he had begun as an undergraduate student with his history teacher 
at FisK University. Despite his focus on the South and .on blacks, in his 
own opinion his investigations Jiave been concerned with "the mainstream. 
Franklin told Jack Star, who was preparing an article for Cliange magazirie^ 
"I don't teach black history at the University ^of Chicago. I teach th| 
history of the South--- blac^c and white" ' IStar, 1977:28). And his focus\ 
on the South,^^aafliTnilli>l liiH rr , is an effort to uriderstand the condi- 

tion of- Sur total society. ^ . * ^ ' 

The transcendent character of Franklin's scholarship is revealed in 
his analytical approach of "maintaining a disci^et balance" and'glving 
"proper consideration for anonymous as well -as outstanding people"^ 
(Franklin, .197^: xtv^ 

An Honest Assessment of the Soutii a ' 

As a referee of the past , Franklin classifies, eve^t.s as thrive and 
not' as he or others woufd prefer that they be., When^ his book The Mili^ 
South was, being considered for publication by the Harvard University Pr^^s, 
one cnritique that it received from a southern white historian questioned- 
whether the manuscript should be published. Then the southerner allowed^ 



that it might be all right to publish if a view of the South by a Negro 
was what the- press" wanted (Star, 1977:30). This evaluation is an illus- 
tration of the destructiveneg-s of reductionism. By emphasizing the race of 
the historian^ Franklin's skills in scholarly research were denied. Franklin 
believes-^ that "there are more valid standards by which to judge a. people ^-^ 
than race" (Fran1cl*^tT-^960j^l7) . Fortunately, the Harvard University Press 
took a similar view and pablished the book. , 

Frank'lin's service as president of the Southern Historical Association 
was particularly significant in the light, of his^criticism of some southern 
scholarship. In 1960, a decade and a year ^before heading the Southern 
Historical Association, Frankl/n stated that "nowhere in the United States . . . 
has the cuit of history flourished as it has flourished in the South" 
(Franklin, 19,60:17). For ^uch candor ,\he has been both criticized and praised 

Nevertheless, Franklin said what had to be said because he knew that 
"history has been an important instrument- in shaping human affairs" 
(Franklin, 1960:17).' He believed that a distorted historical tradition 
could be corrected, and that a correct, history could help Change a churlish 
and short-sighted rfeaction to ongoing events in the South. Thus, Franklin's 
honest assessments were for the purpose of helping the Sputh and ultimately 
the nation .«he South, according to Franklin, "has been continuously both 
southern anHKerican" • (Franklin, 1960:18).' 

Family Background 
How 'did Franklin become the person that he is? Presented here is 
the^ family background that berft the twig, so to speak. "I come from a 
professional family," he'said. "I am. not a f irst-ig^neration collg^e 



graduate." Franklin's father from the Indian Territory, attended Morehouse 
College iii/Atlan^a^eorgia, the Roger Williams Col^lege (now defunct) in 
Nashvill/ Tennessee, and read law at the Kent College of Law. The .first 
black president of Morehouse College was John Hope. John Hope Franklin wa 
named in honor cff this educator. 

Franklin's mother and father met at the Roger Williams College, where 
she completed the normal school course of study for teachers. . The family 
settled in, Oklahoma and his father T>^sed ^e -state bar, finishing second 
among all who tool^ the examination. The family first lived in A/dmore, 
Oklahoma, then in Rentiesville , an all-black town, and finally in Tulsa. 
While Franklin's father practiced law, his mother taught elementary school 
between the events of giving birth to four offspring. John Hope Franklin 

r 

was the youngest. 

An incident of discrimination in the court infuriated Franklin's 
father and caused him to move the family to the all-black town of Rentiel^ill 
to protect them agains-t such insu4ts as he had experienced. Actually the 
incident occurred not in Oklahoma but in Louisiana. There, his father 
had gone 'to represent a client but was told by the judge. in Shreveport, 
"no nigger is going to represent any client in my court." His father 
was then ordered either to sit down or get out. 

In addftion to practicing law in Rentiesville, where a sister and 
John Hope were born, his father w.as the postmaster and the justice of the • 
peace. But the town of Only 2,000 or so people was too small to support 
. a viable law practice. * 

John J^pe Franklin remained in Rentiesville ^ntil the age. of 10 
years. . When he was growing iip, there was no day care for the children 
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of working parents. Consequently, his mother took him to the' school in 
which she taught, sat him on the back bench in her classes, and told him 
to be quiet. "I learned to read by sitting in on her classes." His mother 
*^did not know at that time that he, a preschooler, was learning to read like 
the schoolrage children^ But she was pleased when She discovered that he 
could read. Franklin said that his moLther 'had high expectations for him 
and for all of her children. . The Franklin offspring all, finished high 

' school and* college. , , , ' 

Meanwhile, Franklin's father decided to risk the outside world again • 

" and went to Tulsa when .-John' Hope was only 6 .years old to establish a full- 

\ 

•time law practice. He went alone and came home froih time to time to visit 
his wife and children. He surmised that by the ^ of the current school 
year his wife could stop working and the whole^family could move to the city. 
/ But bad luck struck again. Six months after Franklin's father had opened 

a law office in Tulsa, 'the 1921 race riot in that city wiped out everything; 
his father's office was burned to the ground. His father did not recover 
from his losses until 1925. Then the family moved to Tulsa and his mother 

retired from teaching. Franklin, the youngest chil<i, was 10 years .old. 

■J 

Franklin wa^ 4)leased to be in the presence of his father again, ^ . 

< ' regularly. Despite the bad experiences in Louisiana and initially in ^ ' 
Tulsa, Franklin said that his father ignored segregation whenever he could. 
Franklin remembers going to court with his father as a child and sitting 
at the lawyer's table. "I learned to be an integrationist from my father." 

f 

\ ■ Tulsa proved to be a more viable > setting for th^ practice of law. 

But the financial reverses associated with the 1921 riot strained household 
A ^ funds, the family could muster fhe' costs for college, but postgraduate. 

education payments were beyond its means. , , , 

o" ■ ' ■■'■'»,■ 
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Educatiiort 



High School 
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Franklin described his high-school years in Tulsa as normal. They 



occurred during the age of segregatiqn, when blacks and whites by law were 
assigned to different schools. His teachers were good: "They gave-me a 
sense •of self-confidence," He also learned to type and take shorthand in 
high^school,' skills that helped- finance college and graduate school. The 
class valedictorian, Franklin graduated from high school in Tulsa at th^ 
age of 16 years. , , . 

College * ' ^ 

Franklin left Oklahoma and journeyed, to Nashville, Tennessee, to 
enroll in Fisk University. His parents knew that Nashville was an educa- 
tional center, because they had studied there earlier. „His brother had gotie 
to Fisk.' Always ready to measure up to any challenge, Franklin said, "I 
figured I could do anything my brother could ^do.' So I went to Fisk, in-, 
tending to be a lawyer." " ^ , . , 

' Franklin's career jjlans changed abruptly during his sophomore year. 
His Qwn .description of the conversation is,,interesting: "At Fisk, I'met a^ 
youngrprofessor, a young white professor, >orn in Amesbury, Massachusetts. 
He was a historian and specialized in Latin American history. This young 
professor was named Theodore's. Currier, ^e was a person with great charm 
* and became my mentor^ I took a course with Theodore Currier. He dis- ' 
covered that 1 had it and 'he nurtured me to attend Harvard. Currier taught 
American history to me my secpnd- year in college. I had. never had ^uch 



an 



intellectual experience." K 

In subsequent years after tkking more history courses, Franklin said, ^ 



' he then knew what a historian was and that* he wanted to be a-historian. 
He enjoys trying to understand tfhe present by looking at the past, 
"putting things^ together with Small clues," Other experiences at Fisk 
were helpful • Franklin ^as secretary to the librarian. He said that the 
•education and support he receiv.ed in college wer/ s<3 effective that he 

♦ 

was not awed by graduate school. 

Graduating from Fisk, magna cum laude, at the age of . 20 years. 
Franklin applied to and was accepted for graduate study by Harvard Univer- 
sity, When Franklin had reached, his senior cSllege year. Currier advised 
him to go to Harvard to study history. But the year was 1935, one of the 
middle years of t;he Depression," Despite his aspirations, Franklin under- 
stood his family's financial situation. "My father's law bu^ess had 
been crushed^by the Depression, so the family could not finance my graduate 
study," Returning home the summer after ^gr^duating from college. Franklin 
wondexed what, he would do, " 

When Currier heard of Franklin's problems, he said, "Money will 
not keep you from going to Harvard!" He asked' if Franklin coul(J make it 
to Nashville; t^here the two would try to find a solution. There was no ^ 
source they could- tap fo^ funds. So Currier, a young professor only 33 
years of age vho joined the Fisk faculty i'n 192^/ went to the bank and 
borrowed enough money to pay for Franklin's first year at Harvard. 

Currier help'ld John Hope Franklin and many more students like him. 
Several outstanding blocks such as the historian U. D. Reddick, who , 
prepaijed a hiograpHy^df. Mart^lji .Luther King, Jr. and a history of the 
Montgomery bus Vo^^cott; and the lawyer Wade HcCree', former Solicitor 
General- of the Upitled States, wjere taught by -eurrier and graduated from 
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Fisk, It^was, in part, through Currier's efforts that a chapter -bf'« 
Phi Beta Kappa, was established 'at Fisk, into which John Hope Franklin 
was inducted as a founding member. Currier remaine^d on the Fisk faculty 
more than 40 years. He died in 1979. 

Franklin is the executor of Currier's .estate. He and his wife are 
setting up a scholarship at Fisk in Currier's honor.. The Franklins are 
contributing to it and they will turn over the proceeds from the sale of 
Currier's estate to the fund. ."We hope it will become the largest scholar- 
ship fVnd at Fisk." Hearing Franklin reminisce about his relationship 
with Currier, one can*understand why he would like to perpetuate the name 
of his mentor: "Currier was- my cl&sest friend. "We s-tarted out in. a 
Student-teacher relati^ship but became vefy close friends. He had a 40-acre 
place in Maine that I visited ofTen during the summer months.'* Franklin 
will always remember Currier's decisive statement: "Money will not keep 
you from''goin| to Harvard I" 

Graduate School * ^ , * 

Franklin studied first for the Master of Arts degree in history at 
Harvard and earned it in one year. He financed the first- stage of graduate 
education with the baiik loan that Currier made, small 'contributions from 
his father, and by working as .dishwasher and typist. 

After teaching a year at Fisk, Franklin returned to Harvard in 1937 "' 
for tfie Doctor of Philosophy degree in history, which he received in 1941 
at the age of 26 years, just .six years beyond college graduation. ' .This is 
a remarkably short period in view of the. fact that. his. studies were twice 
interrupted -by full-time teaching assignments -- first at Fisk' for one year, 
then at St. Augustine's College^ in North Carolina^r the first two of a 
total of four years he taught thete. , " ^ 



Whil^ teachiitg at St. Augustine's, Franklin, who had completed the 
residency requirement for the Ph.D. degree between 1937 and 1939, did 
research for his dissertation, "The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790-1860. 
Franklin's 'dissertation was published in 1943 by the Un^-versity of .North 
Carolina Press two years after his Ph.t).V^egree was awarded, continoi^ng the 
professional publishing career began earlier while he was still a' graduate 
student .at Harvard. ' * , ^ 

Franklin did so well at Harvard his first year of matriculation that 
several opportunities came'his.way iri subsequent years. He- saicf that when 
he returned to Harvard to study for the Ph.D. degree^ he was "loaded" with 
scholarship assistance". In\general, he said, ."I experienced no serious ', 
impediment at Harvard.'" His assessment is that the levll of sensitivity 
of the university has (ncreased over t-h4 years." "It definitely was not . 
immune -froin racism when I was there," observed. But "I decided that if 
Harvard let us in the door, 'that was- enough. I wodld take it from there. . 
So I' experienced no serious impediments." For Franklin the young scholar. 
Harvard ^as "a tremendous experience." " . 

At stated before, Franklih attributed his capacit^to deal with 
Harvard without' awe to "the sense of self-confidence that ^e had developed 
i-n high school and the education and support he received in college." In 
essence. Franklin's Harvard education waa successful because it was built 
on,, a f,irW»oundation anchored in Tulsa Oklahoma and Nashvi^lle, Tennessee, 
\ ' Z*. Career 

, „ . — — ■>>'T ■ ■ , ^ 

Franklin's' prof eVsiipnal career -proceeded about as smoothly as hy 
educatiVn., VyankliQ' spent a year at his alma mater as an instructor after 



receiving his M-A. degree. But his first real professional appointment 
that was the beginning of a career^as a professional historian in 1939 
was at St. Augustine's College in Raleigh, North Carolina. Although his • 
Ph.D. degree had not >een aw4rd?d_j .Franklin was hired at St. Augustine's 
as a professor because rank meant very little. Thus Franklin, a young 
scholar only 24 years of age, began his academic careen at the highest 
academic rank. The school, in which he taught, of course,. was not as com- 
petitive as some with which he later wou-ld affiliate. Franklin remained 
at that post four full yeAs and then moV^d on for another ^foAir years a^t* 
Nof^h Carolina College, a predominantly black state-supported i-nstitution 
in Durham, North Carolina. Then at 32 he wenf .to Howard UniWfsity, \ 
Washington, D,C., as professor of his^ry. 

Stage II ^ ' * " 

.It was during the nine-year period of his. .tenure at Howard University 
that Franklin's career as a historian flourished; 1947, the yerffhe move<f 
'to the District of Columbia, was the same year in_ which the first edition 
of his mosfr'widely read book. From Slavery to Freedom, was published by 
.Alfred A. Knopf. It was the period when he tomplete^ research on his own 
favorite of his books. The Militant South. These* were the years when. 

Franklin, and other social' scientists made history by contributing ^their - " 
• • • •* . ] • .a 

ij^search skills to t]ie preparation of the case .that resulted in the 1954 

U.S. Supreme Court opinion In BjroW 'v, Board of^ Education that outlawed 
segregation in publi.c education. ^ ; 

» " Franklin is most* p^se'd'about His participation in th^r preparation 
' of the school-desegregation court case. First, he found such action 
. compatible wfth his own inclination- tcr" "mainstream. Second, he <rees no 



conflict between scholarship arid. action in public affairs; "both are 

part of the whole me." Such involvement, according to Franklin, "is 

a' way of enhancing and deepening one's understanding ^of what is going 

"on." For three months, while teaching at Howard, Franklin devoted about 

four days a week to the Brown case. His specific r«Bponsibility was to 

research the debates and circumstances associated with the passage of -the 

Fourteenth Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. The Court wanted to know 

if the framers of the amendment understood that the Court could construe ^ 

the amendmei?||as ab61ishing segregation. He personally assesses -that, 

effort as "one of the best examples of historians influencing public ^ 
f 

policy." 

Franklin justifies his involvement in public policy-making as a sur- 
vivafstratagem. If he is to survive as ,a scholar, he said, he also has 
to survive as a man, as a black man. Franklin believes that the black 
scholar must perform a dual role of practicing scholarship that adheres, 
to the highest standards in the field, and of advocating justice and equality 
This dual approach will enable the black academician /to be heard as a 
scholar and to survive as a human being." With sucJ^a philosophy of life to 
motivate him, John^Hope Franklin has been ceaselessly involved irt public 
affairs. 

« 

Franklin described his time in Washingyn as "the golden years of 
Howard." He was experiencin-g comprehensive development as a professional 
■ scholar and as a man of public affairs. He associated with a variety of 
exciting people at Howard University such as Rayford Logan, the historian, 
the sopiologist E. Franklin Frazier,' the specialist in English Stealing 



Brown, and the philosopher Alain Lock/ "Yet," he said, "there was some- 
thing that was not quite right at that, time," 

The something-that"was-not-quite-right was the fact that Franklin's 
professional opportunities were restricted- largely to segregated s^^ttings. 
All. four schools in which he had taught were 'predominantly black. He 
specialized in the history, of the South, But as late as 1948, no black 
historian had been .recognized as worthy of presenting a professional 
paper at the annual meetings of the Southern Historical Association, In ^ 
1956, a white historian expressed do^ts about the value of Franklin's 
manuscript on The Militant 'South because of the author's race, and questioned 
whether the book that was widely and favorably reviewed should be published. 
Segregation was an impediment to one who wished to be part of the main- 
stream, ' 

As mentioned earlier. Franklin was ^Iways r^ady to respond to a 
challenge. This he did by breaking the color line that W, E, B, DuBois. 
had forecast as. "the problem of the twentieth century" (DuBois, 1903),' 
In 19V9> became the first black historian ta read a paper before the 
Southern Historical Association. He,' together with lavTyers and other social 
scientists, destroyed legal sanctions for racial segregation in public 
-education in the Brown v,- Board of Education case of 1954, And by 1956> 
Franklin was ready to break tfie color line against the employment of 
black historians in liigh-levei positions in predominantly- white cftlleges^ 
and, universities. ' ' < 

Stage III ' « 

✓ ' — ' ' ' -c^ V * ^ 

As a continuation of ^s effort to be. part of the mainstream. Franklin 

accepted an invitation to come to Brooklyn College in New York City as 



IS 

professor and chairman of the Department of History. ^ 

Franklfn vitalized the Brooklyn situation as a .new opportunity to 
contribute to /the field of history. In addition to writing ^nd doing 
research at/ferooklyn, he took on the challenge of uniting a split depart- 
ment: quelled arguments and washable to stnooth out the problems/* 
Servirtg for eight years as chairman of the History Department, Franklin 
4e^Cribed his Brooklyn experience as **a marvelous time." 

After' 25 years of solid work as a scholar that included the writing 
of a half-dozen books, the editing -of four others, and the preparation of 
more than 21 articles and chapters in*books. Franklin's repu^tion began 
t6 soar as* he turned 50. In ^addition to his publications, many people knew ^ 
Franklin because iof ^he-many papers tViat he had read at meetings of pro- 
fessional associations. 

Stage IV * \ 

'Now it was the University of Chicago that sought his services. The 
twentieth century was nearly two-thirds spent, and Franklin, a scholar of 
note, had not been recruited for a permanent appointment by any of the most 
distinguished departments of history in the United States. The University 
of Chicago launched a campaign to attract ;Frankiin. to i-t.s campiisyand to 
rectify this omission. Franklin, of course, had been of fered* appointments 
at other prestigious universities, but not in his field. The University 
of Chicago understood the significance of Franklin's unique contributio^ 
p an authority on the history' of the South. It was able to understand 
and make a proper assessment of Franklin's talents, probably, because it ^ , 
"had the oldest chair in southern histQ*-y outside the South" (Star, 1977:^9). 
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The University of Chicago sent an emissary to Europe, where Franklin was 
on leave from Brooklyn", to determine his possible response to an invita- 
tion to join its faculty. 

Franklin informed the emissary that his intention was to continue his 
scholarly career, that he had rejected opportunities for ambassadorial and 
other public-service appointments. Whether or not, he would consider an 
invitation to join the faculty of the University of Chicago was an issue 
that he would hay^ to decide wh^ the invitation was extended. Sensing 

that Franklin might respond favorably, and wishing to nail down a dommitment 

V 

before others might approach him, the University of Chicago, even before 

he visited the campus of fered JoU Hope Franklin a tenured professorship. 

Five years later it named him the\)first John Matfhews l^nly Distinguished 

Service Professor of History. With the ebullience characteristic of his 

« 

response to all his professional opportunities. Franklin called his 16 years 
at th6 University of Chicago (3 of which were served as chairman of the 
Department of History) "a mosp satisfying' intellectual experience." 

Retiring from the University of Chicago in 1982, he retainSthe rank 

' s ' . . . ■ 

of emeritus" professor. ^ v • 

John Hope Franklin had to initiate 'his scholarly activities. But 
subsequently promotional opportunities in career development were initiated 
by otliers. He .preferred that his career unfold this way: "I have never 
been. the , kind of person who schemes and plans his moves, who plans to be \, 
at one place now affd then at another later." .• • . ; 

Pabllc and Professional Honors • ^ 

In his younger years. Franklin was generous in his praise of others, 
esp*ec4ally those who workecj foT and with hix^. In his mature years, others 
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have heaped praise upon him;.^ In almost every year beyond his fiftieth 
•birthday, a new honor has come Franklin's way-. For example, at -the age 
of 52 years, Franklin' was president of the Americ^^n Studies Association; 
at 56,' president of the Southern Historical Association. The United 
Chapters of Phi •Beta Kappa installed him as president the year in which 
he was 58. He served as president of the Or-ganization of American Historians 
wh^n'he was 59'; finally, he was ^elected to the presidency of the American 
^ Historical Association when he was 64, ^ ' ' 

Beyond these prof essipnal hbnbrs. Franklin was inducted into the 
• • Oklahoma Hall of Fame when he was 63 years old, and was given an honorary 
degree' by Harvard^ University in 1981 when he was 66', 40 years after he 
earned'a Ph.D. degree from that school. • • \' 

John. Hope Franklin is the kind of person who can come home again. 
He returned to -the city of his youth to receive an honorary degree from the 
University of Tulsa. He returned each of the universities from which 
■~ he graduated — Fisk and Harvard — to receive an honorary degree. He 
• returned to two of the schools in which he was g former faculty member -- . 
Howard and Brooklyn -- to receive honorai^r degrees. All told, he has been 
so -honored by more than 60 colleges and universi/es in the United States 
and by Cambridge Uni^^ersity in England, . .;(Jhe -c/mbridge honor is amusing 
in that Franklt-n»,whp- flirted with C.he. idea in/graduate school, decided 
against specializing in British histor,y because he thought that he never . 
wotiLa\W able to visit that country.) J 

^ Personal Char acteristics 
— \ 

John Hope Franklin is a cosmopolitan person.' He has visited England, 

'* " 1 ' 

Russia. China, Japan, India, several countrifes in Africa,, anrf^tjiers in 
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Europe/ Asia,, and elsewhere. 

John Hope Franklin's public life and private life are coordinated 
and unified so that -each is supported and sustained by the other. His 
best-sellfng book From Slavery to Freedom is dedicated to Aurelia, whom 
he married when he was 25 years old in 1940, after he had completed his 
residency requirements for the Ph.D. degree at Harvard and one year ^ 

before the degree was awarded- ' 

* 

Others have put their trust in John Hope Fr'anklin, and Iranklln.has 
put his trust in his wife. He said, "She always has had -a good feeling 
'about what was happening to- me and knew what was appropriate." Married ■ 
more than 40 years. Franklin v>alues his wife's advice on professional as 

f 

well as on .-personal matters. The two met at' Fisk and have been "going 
together > since college days." Reflecting upon their union and its meaning 
f6r his care^. Franklin emphatically ^aid, "I kiiow my life would -not have 
been as stable personally as it has been, if it had not been for my wife." 

* • 

The Franklins have one son, a graduate of Stanford University. He is 
adept in languages and speaks French fluently. Their^son, whom the father 
describes as "friendly, handsome, very able, and relates well to others, |* 
has lived in Africa fo"^ several years and teaches English as a foreign^ 
language l^t^akar,- Senegal. ' 

n addition to his warm and sust^^j^ping family. Franklin's other 
support of a life of 'productive schdlarship -isV in'-h^s words, "an enormous / 

'amount of energy." "He acknowledge.^ that he 1^ tenacious dnd, that he labors 
• t • 

to ovefcchne obstacles: . "I can wc|rk longer arid harder than most people- 

My wi^k day is very long." fequa|.ly important. Franklin is enthusiastic " 

about' what, he.' does'. He has rfecrLtional interests that -round out his 
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personality. He dan play a vigorous game of tennis and be^ a gentle 
gardner who cultivates orchids. 

Franklin is truly a man of many interests that are manifested in 

r ^ ^ 

his private '♦and public livei. Hisj||Reader'' on the struggle for civil 



rights, for example, includes cartoons, speeches, statistics, excerpts 

from state laws, other documents ,. and the results of public-opinion polls 

(Franklin and Starr, 1967). In his greenhouse of orchids, there are more 

\^ ^ ^ 

than 500 rare plants (Star, 1977:33), a^bloom from one of which is 

usually exhibited everyday in his lapel. 

John Hope Franklin is a man with a magnificant minS^^d a gentle 
manner. * *• y 

Analytj.c Summary ^ 

The summary of this caye fftudy^ of the historian John Hope Franklin 
'will focus on the various stages of his^ family, education, a>id career. 
The length of tim^ required to complete ea'ch ^tage will be no.ted.^ Also 
.the summary will discuss some* of the significant eveijts that linked the 
various stages in his life history. * , 

Th^ preschool and public-school stages in education were enjianced 

by the events of day care, an arrangement that involved daily placement 

« 

on the back bench ofT'rankiin's mother^'s^Fassroom. The learning that 
took place there gave Franklin a head start in his elementary and secondary 
education. He never lost the momentum of this head start and graduated^ ^ 
at the teJp of his high-school' class. 

Meanwhile, since he was ahead in the development of reading and other 
cognitive skills. Franklin had time to develop some mechanical ^skills 
such ^s typing and shorthand, as well as self-confidence. This latter 



so 



learning he found inqst beneficial in edufcatlon at the graduate level • 
Franklin^ finished the preschool and public-school sections of the educa- 

ft 

tion process in 16 years. . 

^% ^ . . 

The knowledge that Franklin's parents had of good centers of higher 

education available to blacks and the experience of his own brother, who f 
attended F-isk University in Nashville, Tennessee, were significant events^, 
that linked' the publia-ed.ucatipji..s,tag.e in. Franklin' s education to college 
Franklin also went to Nashville for his college studies, and also matricu- 
lated at Fisk, 

During the college stage Franklin was inspired intellectually, p 
selected history as advocation, learned to work as secretary to the 
librarian, and experienced a' trusting relationship with a young woman whum 
he later married. Tha head start he had in the development of reading and 
' other cognitiv^skills. Franklin enhanced in college; his self-conf id^nce 
deepened becausi' ©f the support that he received from his history teacher, 
who became his mentor. Graduating magna cum laude, \^ith a 'deepened sense 
of con^dence, some knowledge of work, and demonstrated evidence that , 



teacher/and companions are "trustworthyr^^r^n^^in completed the college 
stage/bf higher education in four years. 

The mentor's knowledge of Harvard University, his belfief in Franklin's 
ir/tell/ctual capacity, his advice to Franklin, to apply fo Harvard^ and his 
sicuring'of a banlv Wn to finance the first year of Fi;^nklin's graduate 
study were significant events that enabled Franklin to participate in- the 
gfkduate-school. stage of the higher-education process. Franklin's good 
grades, his deepened sense of self-confidence, and his capacity to trust 
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his mentor were other events. And Harvard's acceptance of Franklin was 
the final event tha't facilitated further participation in graduate e'duca-^ 
tion. 

Franklin emerged from t|ie graduate-school stage of the education 
pfbcess with new knowledge ~ knowledge 9f different areas of the world, 
'kupwl^dge of various religious, social, and political movements and how 
they shape society, knowledge of how to transcend the effects of racism in 
an institution that^. is relatively insensitive to minorities, knowledge of 
•how to work as a teacher, knowledge of how to do research, and knowledge of 
' ^ how to* expressi oneself clearly^ in scientific papers that are publishable. 
Franklin -assimilated this knowledge and these skills in six yeays, 

' Meanwhile, Franklin had a job whileThe was doing research to complete 
• his dissertation • The job was an eve'nt that facilitated the transiiiion 
4 from forjtial education to career development. Moreover, the fact that the 
beginning of his career process overlapped the. ending of his f ormal-educdtion 
proce^s^ontributed to the ease with -which he Could begin a family-development 
proc*ess one year before his doctoral degree was awarded, 

' .'Franklin's career also can -be summarized in terms of stagesof sequential 

development. The beginning years of his career process were the eight years 

^1 

he spent at two different' colleges in North Carolina. There,- he concentrated 
on teaching, research, 'and writing. The second st^ge of his career con- 
"■'sis^ed of the nine years that he', spent at Howard University. He'refined his 
.• skills in teaching, ^research, and yriting, and developed new skills in 

public affairs -and in policy analysis." The third stage of his career c6n- 

" - life 

sisted of the eight years that he spent at Brooklyn College. There he 

obnsolidatgd his earlier developed skills in teaching, research, writing, " , 
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and publiA affairs, and thei^ effectively develope'4 new s,kills in admini- 
stration. Inthe^urth stage of his career at the Univetsity* of Chicago, 
Franklin consolidated his^ earlier skills learned in North Carolina and in 
Washington. He refined his admj#!fetrative skills developed in New York 
and developed new skills in coordinating the growth and development of- 
national learned societies. These sequences represent an evey-increasing 
range of skills learned and utilized in the pursuit of a professional 



career. 



The career of John Hope Franklin as an "ideal type" demonstrates what 
a professional historian should do and when a professipnal historian should 
do it, if one wishes a career that could be described as "golden," "marvelous,' 
and "a most satisfying intellectual experience." 

^ Franklin's career moved smoothly and with dispatch throiigh the appro- 
priate stages, as al|[eady mentioned. It is possible that it progressed 
well because he iniRted his career only two years before the final stage 
of his formal education ended. And he initiated marriage, , the third , 
stage in family development, one year after his career had begun; These \^ 
happenin'gs occurred between the ages of 24 and 26 years. The life of John 
Hope Franklin represents a creative interaction in time and -Space between 



the structured events of family, education, and career development. 
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,p W, ARTHUR LjEWIS 

A flexibIj: and mak^sided economist 
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He is a knight, decorated in 1963 at Buckingham Palace. His 

i ' ' ' 

armament is his fine mind, which he uses well to benefit humanity. 
Attesting to this. Sir .William Arthur Lewis was ^warded the Nobel Prize 
in 1979 for his pioneering work in development economics. A reserves! , 
quiet, mild-mannered man, an honorable man, strong-willed, tenaciously 
independent, and when necessary obstinate, he has traveled with the high 
and mighty but has dedicated his career to understanding the economic 
situation of the meek and lowly. 

A New . Economic Model 
Lewis said, "Tha vast majority of the world are poor. I was puzzled 

by this. I started from scratch -and developed a new model for understanding 

i ■ 

this. In effect, the work I did in development repudiated py earlier work. 
My dissertation was in^industrial economics." To explore and explain develap- 
ment economics was a sensible thing to do in the light of his, background. 
•W. Arthur Lewis was bom in 1915 on St. Lucia, an island in the West Indies 
that at 'the time of his birth was part of th^ colonial empire of Great 

Britain. ' , 

Economic models are useful 'and planning techniques are helpful. , 
Lewis urges both the^.developing and the developed worlds to use these aids 
in "sensible policy-making" (Lewis, 'l966:87). He counsels ^gainst "large • 
.and spectacular projects that cause considerable waste of capital" and, 
advocates "balanced growth [in public 'services and commodities],' in the 
proportions dictated by demand [^s] the right path,'' the sensible' path . 
to take by a developing country (Lewis, 1966:67-101). 

Inevitably there are richer and poorer in. any nation. This 
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fact illustrates what John Rawls calls* the principle of difference . 

• • • 

(Rawls, 1971:101)* A sensible economic plan invests the nation's re- 
sources in tho^i^reas with the best productive prospects, and promotes full 
integration in which the citizens in one area have a right to participate - 
equally in economic activity in any part of/one's country. Even if there 
is full integration, he explained, there .will be resistance to- the priDppsi- 

tion that resources be invested where' they are most productive. This 

/ . '..-^ ' ^ ' * ^ " • 

resistance "deriyes iroimthe expectation that -those 'who^ live where the 

... - ' ' • . * ' ^ 

resources are invested are going. to ^benefit most," LeWis acknowledges tha^ 

' -4 ' ' ' ' " , • . • ' . \ ' 

. th^e is a/feasonable b^si^^^ this expectation, and suggpet^ a way. of 

minimizing^ it/ "using some ' of tbst j^ealth produced in 'the richer areas ,t>o 

finance 'improved facilities^ in the poor areas, thus buying their consent ^ 

■"-«•• , ' ' 

to concentration ff development policies in the area with the' best pros- 

pects" (Lewis, -1966:69). ' ■ ^ ' . t 

This idea shows the philosophical dimension of Lewis, who as a develop- 
ment Economist usually is preoccupied with pragmatic concerns and practical 
outcomes. But he is equally interested in philosophical enquiry because 
of "his belief that "economic growti^■depeRds both upon technological know- 
ledge about things and iivlng creatures, and also upon social knowledge 
about man and his relations with his felliDw^an" (Lewis., 1955:164)r. 

Lewis' recommendation concerning how to minimise resentment of a 
- . • . «» 

policy that concentrates national resources in those limited areas that 
•offer the best prospects for productivb development is confirmed Jjy the 
philosophical analysis of others. John Rawls', philosopher and author of 
A Tfieorx of -Justice, observes that no one merits greater natuifal capacity 
''or deserves a more favorable starting place. Yef these distinction|||^o. 



not* have to be° eliminated to be fair. According to Rawls, "the basic ^ 

Structure can be arranged so that these contingencies work for the good 

of the -least fortunate/' Since the superior potentiaV^or development . 

of some- areas is due to circumstances for which no one can claim credit, 

none should gain or lose because of one's artibrary plac-e.in the distri- 

bution of hatural ass^J^ "without giving or receiving competis^ting advantage's 

in return," In other words, "those w|io have^been favored by natijre • • ^may 

gain from their good fortune only on tfernfs tihat improve the ""Si'tuatioji^^^ — ^\ 

those who have lost out" (Rawls, 1971:l0l7l04)\ tewis'' scheme pfovi4es . 

for the giving and^ receiving of compensating ad;s^antages' to obtain consent 

for an investment policy that is not applicable^ universally • 

Development planning,, as conceived by Lewis, is based on the "criterion 

' *• * 

of mutual benefit." From th6' standpoint of common s6nse, according to 

, * ♦ -• • ' , * 

Rawls, this criterion should fulfill' the more advantaged arid the les^ 
, * , « 

advantaged (Rawls, 1971:104). .This kind of planning must be fostered 'fcy 

the government. "No country," said Lewis, "has made economic progress 

without positive stimulus from intelligent governments" (Levis, 1955:366), 

Thus, "sensible people do not get .involved in arguments, about whether ^ ^ 

economic progress is' due to government activity or 'to indfviduaj initia- ' 

tive; they know, that it is due to both, and thejr -concern tfeems^lves^only * 

with asking what is the proper contribution of eacli'V (Lewis, 1955c 376). ^ 

So goes the sensible economics of Arthur Lewi's, who tells us. that 

"the secret of successful -planning lies more in sensible politics and. 

good public administration" (Lewis, 1966:7). 

. Peer and Public Recognition - ^ 

Despite Lewis' mild manner and 'sensible approach, the brilliant ^ - 
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formulation of his theory and mJdel of development economics had broken 
through and has had a major ^ influence in far-flung sectors of the world, 

^In our nationwide survey of minority and majority Economists who are 
leaders in the field, Lewis was nominated most* frequently by scholars in* 
both grotips as outstanding. < When the names o^four blacks who received 
multiple nominations was submitted to a random sample of 98 members of 
predominantly white and predominantly black national economic organizations, 
an overwhelming vote of "two-thirds' identified W. Arthur Lewis as the most 

' outstanding ijlack scholar of economics in the United 'States . As mentioned 
before, his work in 'development economics was recognized in "^he awarding 
of the Nobel Prize: Lewis has 'be^ recognized by his professional peers 
internationally and elec»ted to the high otfice of president or. vice presi- 
dent in two nationwide professional associations 'in Ghana and the United 
States. And Great Britain, which he sery.ed during the decade of\he 1940s 

« « 

and ea.rly 1950s in a number of positions, such as principal of the Board of 
Trade, member of the Colonial Economic. Advisory Council, direjJtor of the 
Colonial Development Corporation, and 'membet of the Departmental'" Commiss^ion 
'■ on Fuel and Power, decorated him with the ancient and honorable title, 
Knight Bachelor. 

The influence of W. Arthur Lewis on the field of economics has been . 

extensive. An examination of the Social Scienji Citation Index ,for a- 
'"two-year period, , 1975 " and 1976, '.confirms this assertion. -Approximately 

21 aiff.erent works prepared by Lewis oyer the "years were cited during this 
'period by several authors.in at least 106 social-science journals. Xh,^ •. 

study, oh labor 'in t-he West Indies by Lewis that was published- in 1939, ^^a. ; 

yeat beft)re he received his Ph.D. degree, was continuing to be cited a 
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third of a century later. This fact testifias to the persisting value of 
the product* of his scholarship. ^ ' » 

Lewis' seminal article on "Economic Development with Unlimited Supplies 
of Labour," published in the Manchester School journal in May 195A, has also 
had a major impact. « Among other themes, it analyzed the growth of profits 
and" of savings relative to income. Thiso article has been cited over the 
years; during the two-year study period, it'was cited in 55 different * 
journa\s throughout the world, such as Journal of Economic Studies, American 
Economic Review , Oxford Bulletin of Economic -Studies , and World Development , ^ 
to name' a few. His book^The Jheory of Economifc Growth, published in 1955,* was 
cited 18 times; and his 1966' book Developnfent Planning was cited five times. . 
Together these three works accounted for two-thirds of the citations ^of ^ 
works by W. Arthur Lewis listed in the 1976 Social Science Citation Index. 
There is nbthing -"trendy" about the scholarship of this economist. What he 
writes has an enduring quality. He is an economist foT economists. Most of 
his work is cited by economists in economics journals. 

Family B.ackgropfid -t"^ 

Hope Community > . - ^ , 

The rise of a native son of St. Lucia Island to such prominence as one . 

of ^he leading ^conomj^ scholars 'in the world is oan 'important story to, tell. 

The, setting of origination 'may' hold part of the answer to the secret of, the 

success of W. Arthur Lewis f His, island home of 238 square miles was part 
^ * ** , " ^ - * • ' * 

of the Britjish West Indies when he was 'a lad, and had a population of less 
than JOO-.OOO peo^e. The isla'nd was -settled by tlie Er^nch in the -late 
[leOO^ but, came -under the control of the British early in the 1800s. Although- 



a British comniissi^ner "resided tJigre .until its dolonial status was dis- 
solved in "1979^ French culture left an indelible mark. Arthur Lewis parti- 
cipated in -these two cultures and the indigenous folUway of tlie island 
peop;.e. He attended both British-oriented and French-oriented schools in 
the days of his yout;)i. These -experiences undoubtedly contributed to his 
cosmopolitan- outlook as well as to his c^cern for what happens to .folk, in 
developing societies.' In later years, he researched and visited countries 
on several continents. ** , ' 

Family of Orientation , ^ 

Probably a more profound influence upon the education and career dkvelop- 
went of Lewis was his {amily«of orientation. His mother was a major In-, 
fluence in hf^ life. She managed to support the family with a dry-goods 
business 'that she opened after Lewis' father died when Lewis was 7, years old. 
There were five siblings, all brothers including W. A'rthur Lewis, in the , 
household. that George and Ida Lewis established. 

• "My parents were teachers," Lewis said. "They were educated in teacher- 
training schools in Antigua." The teacher-training course did not require 
four years of 'study. 'Thus, his mother and father attfended college but did ^ 
not graduate. His mother Bave up teaching after she married but i^eturned ^ ^ 
to tne labor force' as a business woman when she vas widowed. "I never • 
found out how sh^ managed to establish and support us; but- she did, -on 
the income from the business." -. • * 

Lewis and his brothers had high aspirafeions. They wer>e encouraged to 
.follow through and to seek whatever education was required to fulfill their 
vocational ambitions. "Going to ^Ejigland to study was no-t unusual^ for ^ .^^^ 
people ;Ln the British West Indies," Lewis said. He wen-t to England.' -Before 
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that; others in has family had gone abroad for their education/ One 
brother had gone away tp study medicine; another went to Africa; still 
another brother studied law and became a judge. 

Lewis' wife, Gladys, Isabel Jacobs, who came from Grenada, went to 
England to study too. She arid he met there and made plans to marry. 
They had known of each other before since both families, had roots in 
Antigua. Mrs. Lewis' mother died when she was 9 years old. Her father, 
a teacher who attended a teacher-training college, IfiyCmilM, wanted his^ 
children to get a good education. So he encouraged his daughter Galdys, 
who was one of four offspring, to go abroad. Her two brothers are pro- 
fessionals, a lawyer and a priest. Her sister is married to a clergyman. 
Gladys finished a teacher-training program affiliated with the University 
of London? which aiso is the university home of the Londbn School of 
Economics, where her husband-to-be first studies and then taught. 
Family. of Procreation 

After* completing. her course of study in London, Gladys returned to 
Grenada, and Lewis went there also for the wedding. The two were married 
in 19^7, when Lewis was 32 years of" age, and returned to London. He was ^ 
,10 years beyond college, already had his Ph.D. degree, and had been work- 
ing as a member of tlie faculty of the London School of Economics for six 
years. When the interview for this study was- conducted, the Lewises- had 
JjLved together as husband' and wife for 34 years. 

Two daughters, to whop Mrs. and Mrs, Lewis are devoted, issued forth 
from their union. The famby traveled together often.^ Often Mrs. Lewis 
and the children accompanik Professor "Lewis because he did not want to 
leave the children behind strangers. 'Of her husband, his ^vk, and 
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the family, Mrs, Lewis said, **He has always involved us somehow and we 
like it*" She described, her career^s "being close.,to the family" so 
that her husband could do work without unnecessary interruptions. But, 
she said, her husband would '"come home and do things with the children 
such as taking the daughters for walks in the park." Both said that the 
presence of the children "always heightened the occasion" such as the time 
when Sir Arthur was knighted. The whole family went to Buckingham Palace 
for^ the ceremony. 

The daughters have grown up, completed college, and received graduate • 
education. One works in hospital administratj.on and the other, in computer 
science. As stated by their mother, "They have moved out in the world," 
Their father muses, "I still enjoy them very much," The family of pro- 
creation that Gladys and Arthur Lewis established appropriately can be 
characterized as a warm and loving group of mutually interdependent members 
who sustain and support each other. Of his wife and children, Lewis said, 
"I cannot begin to speak of what I owe to their affection" (Lewis,' 1955: 6) • 

Edaication 

Lewis _ai^nded high school at St, Mary's College in St, Luc A, which 
he described as "a priyate Cathold^c .school whose expenses were paid by the , 
government;." Then he went to London in 1933- to study for a bachelor's 
degree in commerce, 

Lewis intended to be a lawyer. When he first enrolled in the London 
School of Economics, he said., "I had no idea what economics was." Many of 
his courses for the coiranerce degre-? had to do with law. In fact, he passed 
the first-level examination in law. Because of his g(/od ^record as an under- 
graduate student, Lewis was offered a scholarship by the London School of 



Economics to study for the Ph*^, degree in economics • The- scholarship 

changed, his vocational plar^s- Lewis doubted that he would have t)ecome 

an economist if he Ijad not been offered it, ' ^ 

Thus, ^at the age of 22 years, Lewis^ chose his vocation and committed 

himself to a rigorous course of graduate study in the^ f iel'd of economics • 

Tliree years later, Jie earned a doctoral degree wi^thout the preliminary step 

of earning a master's degree. Only 25 years old, Lewis had completed 

♦ 

his formal education r ^is college ancl gradute school degrees were obtained 
from* the same "institution, the London School of Economics, This school 
recognized his talent suf f icieiitty^to offer him also his first professional 
employment, * ^ . ^ 

Career ^ 

Stage I • . • . ' ^ 

Just one year after he began, studying for *trhe doctaVal' degree, Lewis 
was appointed assis-tant lecturer ^t the London School of Economics at the 

r 

age of 23 years. He worked at this rank for two years before his degree 
was officially awarded, then he became lecturer arid reader, and remained 
as an official member of the faculty for a decade. * "I stayed on to work 
in -London because there was no employment then in the British Indies, . I 
stayed on at the London* School of Economics, because the World War was on and 
there were not any offers from elsewhere. Also, I was going up the ladder 
with no difficulty," ' ^ 

Lewis went up the career ladder with no difficulty not only because 
the momentum from his brilliant academic performance, but also because 
of ^his contribution to the field of economics by way of published works. 
In 19A0, the year his Ph,D, degree was awarded, his^ first book was 

4 

' 10b* 




published. It was entitled Economic Problems of 'Todax- 

' Reflecting, upon the first decade of his manhood, Lewis said, "T-here 

were not many blacks, in Britain then." . T-here are larg^-'numBers of blacks 
and Indians now in British universities. Lewis, however, experienced no 
difficulty in obtaining employment. • "After* the initial appcfintment to the - 
faculty of a British university, the burden i§ on the institution to prove 

"that .you^ should not be retained. Thus, reappointments are normal." 
However, after that, Lewis emphasized that one must establish oneself: "You^ 
cannot rely on the. person- who brought you to a place. You cannot be 

"dependent on patronage". You have te "establish yourself." This, he did 
early on through his .tea^hi^ir, research, and writing. "My name got known 
in the profession because of articles > wrote'in'the early part of my career.^' 
At that time, Lewis was still a bachelor and was able to fully concentrate 
on his studies ancl then on *his developing career. ^ 

Stage II , ' • • • . 

T^e first five years ^of his professional career, as stated above, 
, were-devoted to teaching, resealrch,- and «ritingt Then Lewis moved into a 
second stage when he was *28 years old. ' Staying on at the London School of . 
Economics (Lewis cTommented that there is "much less movement from university 
■to university in the British system than in the American system) , he con- 
tinued to refine his scholarly skills .and added to them public policy-making. 
During a six-year period,' 1943 to 1949, while continuing to ifeach, he parti- 
cipated in the affairs of the government of the JJnited Kingdom by service 
as a principal of the Board of Trade, then Colonial Office, and as a .director 
of the Colonial Advisory Council. Lewis' career was flourishing. He was 
known and recognized as a scholar. in the university and as a man, of public 
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affairs in the United KingSom. 

By 'the time he reached the thiry-second anniversary of *his biirth, 
Lewis' career was s^^ling down well/ That was the year in which he 
married. The second statin his career extended over a period of five 
years from 1943 to 1948/ He in^rried one yea^i before the end of tHis 
stage. 'f ' 

gtage III ' . > 

Then another momentous event occui;red: In 19'48, when he wa*s 33 years 
of agej Lewis was offered ^juendowed -cfiair as the ^tanley Jevons Professor* 
of Political Economy at pie University -of- Manchester. Lewis explained that 
pften in the British^sys^tem .one has^ ^^^^ ^ university other than wliere 
one^was initially appointed* to get a full professorship. - He remained at 
Manchester fbr a decaJe, alt^iough at thatvtime 5 years were speat bn leave ^ 
l^or assignments in Africa^nd elsewhere, jle^ contifiued his teaching, research^, 
and writing, and ^Iso expanded his participatibn -in public affairs as ^a member 
of the Departmetital Committee on Fuel and' Power. of thb United Kingdom, as" 
'Economic Advisor to* the Prime Minister of Ghana, and as president of the 

Economic Society of Ghana'' in 19§8. During this? stage,- which lasted 15 years, 

' ^ ' ^ . * . ' " \ " ^ . 

' he developed administrative skills by leaving the University of Manchester 

to ^erve as president of Che University of the West Indies froirf 1959 to 1963^. 

Meanwhile his participation in* publ^Lc affairs was becioming worldwide in its 

significance. Sear the end of this stage, he served as .4eputy /managing 

director of the United Nations Special Fund while continuing on^leave as 

♦ - 

president of the university. 

This was the period in which a change occurred also in his intellectual 
orientation. Although his dissertation was in applied economics, he 'shifted 



his focus during this per^N? to development.economics and constructed, • 

as he 'described It, "from scratch" a new model. In 1*95.4 he published a 

*■ ' 

significant article in the Manchester School journal on development; ^and in . 
19i55, when he turned 40 years old, he published a comprehensive treatise on 
The Thebxy of Economic Growth. He admitted that the range of subject .rtatter ; / 

that had to be coverezl in^.his^ book was necessarily Vast. ^But he felt com- 
pelled to tackle 'such an enormous task partly because of "irrepressible -; 
curiosity" and partly because of "the practical needs of contemporary . 
policy-makers" (Lewis, 1955:5). It was during this period that Lewis dis- 
covered ways of linking his applied and theoretical interests in economics 
to enhance their effect on public policy. • 

TheteT'C^err^ivist vears for Lewis, who describes them as 'taking . ^ 

; 

large, bits out of a life of scholarship." These remarks are especially 
relevant for the two years he spent; in Africa on leave from his teaching 
position in Manchester, and' the four ye^rs he spent as a University admini- 
strator in the West Indies. "When 1 came back to scholarship and research, 
' I had to work doubly hard to get back into x^e field." Nevertheless, Lewis 
affirms that what he was doing as an administrator was "worthwhile in its 
own terms. I learned much from administrationi , you • learn that it is \ - 

difficult to get peopie and institutions to cha'nge; 'there; is no way 'to 
learn that except l?y being in the process. Administrative work teaches 
you how long it takes to get fro^ A to B." Although he admits that there 
. is value in doing administrative jobs and that he learned much "from admini- 
stration. Lewis still contends that '.'administration and xese^rc^ are con- 
tifadictory." ^ 
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Stage IV 

/ ^ . ^ . 

Thus in 1962, when the federation of Trinidad, Barbados, Jamaica, 

and other yislanf4s in the West Indies broke up, Lewis decided to return to 

research.' and teaching. Princeton University sent an emissary to the West 



Indies ^ tx) dBllver an invitation to Lewis' to join its Department of Economics. 

Wlien he^a\»A8 years old, Lewis accepted the Princeton invitation 
aiid'Voved to the United States to become James Madison Professor of Political 
Economy/ While his contribution tjo the field continued with 7 moje books 
authored or edited as a Princeton professor between 196r^nd 1978 (making 
a total of 12 and averaging nearly 1 book eve^ 3 years since the first was ♦ 
pubidghed in. 1940), Lewis suddenly was showered with honors from everywhere, . 
More universities in Africa, the/united States, England, Europe, and the West 
Indies joined the lengthening list of those that awarded him an honorary 
degree. He was-decoratea as a knight in''l963 and served as vice president 
of the American Economic Association in 1965 at the age of^ 50 years. Finally, 
his career was capped in the awarding of the Nobel Prize for his work in 
developmel^t econom'ics in 1979, when he , was 64 years of age. Meanwhile, he 
managed to continue to use and ^develop his administrative skills. Between 
1970 and 1^73 he served on leave as president -of the Caribbean Development 
Ban^ and then returned to Princeton. 

Lewis looked forward to this stage in his career. By 1981, stage IV 
had spanned 18 productive years. He considered the invitation from 
Princeton, in his words, "as an opportunity to stop sitting on committees 
and to get back to doing research." This, he did without hesitation; during 
his first 6 years at Princeton he published 4 books'-- 2 in 1966 ( Politics 
in West Africa and Development Planning ) and 2 in 1969 (Some Aspects of 
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Economic Development and Aspects of Tropical Trade. 1883-1965) . " * • . 

■ Lewis' professional p^s and- the academy further recognized his 
scholarly achievements and conferred more honors up9n him during this stage. 
Lewis was elected distinguished fellow in the American Economic Association. 
Manchester University, where he was first appointed as full professor, 
Warded him an honorary Doctor of Science degree in 1973, 25 years after he 
first, came' to it. This degree, together with the'o.ne he receive'd^f rom the 
University of_ the West Indies in 1966, means that two of the four institu- 
^tions of higher^ education in which Sir Arthur Lewis worked hav^ given him one 

of their highest honors. 

Personal Characteristics 
What manner of man is W. Arthur* Lewis? Earlier, he was characterized 
as a quiet, mild-mannered person. The record shows also that he is a 
sensible and serious scholar and a determined man who has worked hard to 
merit the opportunities that- have come his way. His determination couid 
take on the character of a driving obsession were it not tempered by a 
genuine capacity to be grateful. He is quick to express, his indebtedness _ 
to others, including his family, and professional colleagues (those known 
and unknowii by him personallv) and his gratitude for the assistance and 
help' they rendered that facilitated his work. 

His achievements far exceed the requirements of the situations in 
which he found himself. In this respect he can be classified as an over- 
achiever. There is purpose to his hard work and extraordinary effort. 
Lewis recalled that wheri he went to England not many blacks were in British 
universities. Years later, ^en he came to the United States^ he discovered 
that Princeton had a reputation of discrimination. His thoughts were that 

9 
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it would be of, value if one could overcome these barriers • Lewis believed 
that he* personally had to establish himself to overcome^ that he could not 
^pend on patronage or any other support system, - 

Lewis set out to establish himself by going beyond the call of duty in 
all his undertakings • Con'sequently , he went up the ladder without impedi- 
ments wherever he was, in English or American universities* He felt compelled 
to do this because always he wanted to be in a position '^t-o quit tomorrow^ 
and stil^ get a job." Realizing that he could do this because of the quality 
of his work has made a big difference in his career, Lewis.said.^His belief 
in this goal is the basis for describing him as tenaciously independent. 

Lewis also should be described as a flexible person who is capable 
of changing when the circumstances and conditions of life warrant a change. 
He described his movement into development economics in the 1950s as repudia- 
-ifeon of much of his earlier work* * He did not consider this to be unusual 
and conjectured that "it must happen to a I6t of scholars." Unfortunately, 
many scholars a^not as flexible as Lewis* Some resist accepting new* 
interpretations even when the facts demonstrate that old interpretations are 
wrong* But Lewis is not one of these. 

In his theory' book in 1955 Lewis asserted that no country, has made . * 
economic progress without positive stimulus from intelligent governments* 
But after observing "the cruel events of the year 1966" in^geria and 
before the outcome of the civil- war in that nation w^s clear, he asserted 
that "economic progress depends more on peop^ and resources than it does 
on governments*" This asse^ftion, slightly at variance with the earlier 
one, was based on experience* During the years after The ' Theory of Economic 
Growth had been written, Lewis observed in many p.laces that a common - 
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currency, unrestricted transportation, and a minimum of bureaucratic . 
licensing" are essentials for economic growth (Lewis, 1967;5).. His analysis 
was that Nigeria was' likely ^ to retain these despite breakdown in its govern- 
ment. If it could do so, he said, economic development should resume after 
the war, since ""this resulted more from the adaptability of the farmers, the 
enerygy of the business community, and the resources of the country^ than ^ 
from anything* that the governments were doing" (Lewis, 1967:5). 

Lewis assigns a high place to experience and pragmatics as well as to 

theory and philosophy in his economic analysis. Consequently, he tri6s to 

J * ^ 

provide both operational guidelines and theoretical concepfts. Economics has 

turned out; to be a mathematical science. At one point in his career he 
served as president of the Manchester Statistical Society. Yet he feels 
comfortable writing a book "for the intelligent layman." "Very little has 
appeared on how a Development Plan is made, what 'the chief snags are, and 
what distinguishes good planning from bad,", he said. The person in the 
. street whose life is affected by those plans needs "a short and simple intro- 
-duction" that can help ^im. Lewis gave himself the task of doing this in 
his book on Development Planning (1966),- just as he had assigned himself the 
task of preparing Thejheory of Economic Growth (1955) because it was needed^ 
by policy-makers. 

V Lewis, a pragmatist and a philosopher, has pitched his career in the 
direction in which it has' moved not so much for fame and fortune as for the 
purpose of being helpful and serving others by filling a void of needed infor- 
mation. To.folliw a career pattern such as that which Lewis has followed 
is possible only among those who are self-conf-ident . Apparently Lewis' r 
socialization and early experiences nurtured the development of such 
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confidence, which in turn has contributed to his sense of freedom and 
flexibility in determining what to study and how to present his results/ 

Analytic Summary 

This summary vill focus largely on the family, education, and career 
development of W, Arthur Lewis and the interaction between these three 
systems • 

The birth ;of a black person into a household that lived in a British 
possessioji during the age of colonialism was a significant event in that 
it established the conditions that one had to overcome. Within his kinship 
system the educational accomplishments of Xewis' mother and father during^ 
an age when few blacks received postsecondary education indicate their orien- 
tation toward achievem^^i^ .which obviously was passed on to their offspring. 

The death of his father when Lewis was only 7 .years old must have ♦ 
created a serious void, in his family. But the extraordinary compensating 

* -5 

behavior of his mother succored and sustained him and his siblings. She 
had to go/ into the labor force as a self-employed business woman to do this. 
Consequently she was able to provide an umbrella of safety and security 
for th/ members of her -family' until they departed from the household after 
collegeV One may call stage I in the kinship system the period of nur- • • 

turance ^n t^fe^-family of orientation. For Lewis this period extended 
through*- the cdt)letion of college, the end of stage III in the education 
system, , ' ^ 

For the next ten years, Lewis withdrew from the direct care of his 
family of orientation and moved into what became for him a transitional 
independent-household stage 11. During 'this stage Lewis initiated and 
completed stage IV in the education system, that of graduate education. 
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Lewis completed this stage and received his Ph,D, in the record- time 
of only three years. The stage of ^graduate study in the higher-education \x 
process began immediately after Lewis had completed the college stage III 
at the age of 22 years. 

Two years before he received his ?h,D, degree, Lewis received his 
, first professional appointment, 'as assistant lecturer, which launched his 
professional career into stage I of that system at the age of 23 years • 
He moved rapidly in five years through stage I in career development, 

teaching, doing resreafch, and writing* ° When Lewis was 28, he began stage II 

-t 

of his career. It too lasted five years. Although- remaining at the London 
School of Economics, Lewis became a full lecturer and reader, refined his 
skills he had developed in teaching, research, and writing, and branched 
out into public affairs as a policy-maker. All this occurred while Lewis 
was in stage II of the kinship system, occupying the position o^ an in- 
dependent householder. He was able to concentrate on education and tareer 
development because of the absence of family responsibility in the kinship 
system. 

One year before he moved into vstage III of his career, which took 
op* w^orldwide significance for a period of 15 years, Lewis married. Thus 
st;;age III^,. the family of procreation, was launched by Lewis one year before 
stage III in his professional career, Lewis was 32 years old when he 
married, and 33 when he received his first appointment as full professor 
at Manchester'^niversity , • " ' ■ 

*'\Stage III in^Lewis' career development consolidated his earlier 
skills in teaching, reseaifch, and writing, refined his policy-making skills 
that began developing in stage II, and initiated the development of new 



skills' in -administration. Moreover, Lewis assumed leadership responsibi- 

iity for the growth and ""development of his discipline as a national leader 

of 'a professional association. His book-publishing activity continued. during • 

this stage bringing .the number of books written to 5. 

Lewis did all this so well t;,hat he was decorated as a knight as stage IV 
of his 'career \3egan. Stage IV brought Lewis to the United States, where he 
has served with distinction as the James Madison Professor of *lolitical 
Economy at Princeton University. At the time- of this study, 'stage IV had 
lasted 18 years. The other public honor of note that was to come his way 
during stage IV was the Nobel Prize for his pioneering work in development 
economics. 

During stage IV, which began when he was ASyears old, Lewis continued 
"to develop as a scholar. In addition to teaching, he did research and 
authored or edited 7 more books, bringing the total J:o 12. He was elected 
,vice president of the American Economic Association, \attaining the Status 
of distinguished fellow of that association; served for^ree years as 
; president of the Caribbean Development Bank (on leave fr'om Princeton) ; and 
accepted membership on the Economic Advisory Council of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People irt the United Stages. 
Thus, one could call stage IV in the career development of Lewis a^^ a 
stage of consolidation. Finally, he was the recipient of many public 
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honors • »/ » * 

All during stages III and IV in his career, 'stage III in his kinship ^ 
system - the family of procrAtion - remained infact. ' This -fact undoubtedly 
had a stabilising effect upon him. The affection t^t^he received from 
hi? wife and two daughters obviously sustained him thWigh .the many moves • 
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and responsibilities required in the development of a- career devoted to 
the service of others in scholarship, public affairs., administration, and 
leadership of learned societies. 
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Chapter 6 



I^nneth B. Clark, ^ 
A Psychologist Committed to Justice and Equality ^ 
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For more than 15 years a member of the powerful Board of Regents that 
overs^ees education in New York State, Kenneth Bancroft Clark is a scholar 
who has had a pro'found effect upon public policy and public education in 
this nation. Since the midpoint of the twentieth century and the landmark 
U.S. Supreme Court decision- Brown v. Board of Education , Clark's reputation 
has soared. \hat decision, delivered by Chief Justice Earl Warren on 
May 17, 1954, outlawed segregated public education in the United States and 
•was influenced, ip part, by the research findings of Clark, 

The decision reversed the Court's interpretation, of the law 58 years 
earlier, ^he Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution guarantees equal 
protection of the law to all citizens. ' But in 1896 in Plessy v. Ferguson, 
the U.S. S,upreme Court 'ruled that this clause of tl^^ Constitution could be 
fulfilled under conditions of state-sanctioneH* segregation, if facilities 
and^services for. the various racial populations' were equal although separate, 

3rovn V. Board of Education 
The 1954 decislJan declared that education *is perhaps the most important 
function of state and local governments knd that it is doubtful that any ' 
child may reasonably >e expected to succe^^ in life if he or she is denied 
the opportunity of an education. The Co\irt then examined the effect of 
-segregation itself on pubHc education. Af^r analyzing the evidence., 
the Court stated its belief that segregation of children in public schools ^ 
solely on the basis of race,, even though the physical faciUties and other 
tangible- factors may be equal, deprives the children of the -minority group 
of equal educational opportunity. Further, the Court indicated that tt) 
. separate black children in grade and high school from others of similar 
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age and qualification, solely because of their race, generates a feeling 
of inferiority as to their status in the community that may affect their 

/ X 

hearts and minds in a way unlikely ever to be undone • The. Court said /that 
this ^finding is amply supporte'd by modern authority (Brown v. Board of / 
Educa tion , 1954). 

* In a footnote to the decision, Kennetfh "B/ Clark headed the list of. 
modern social-science authorities whose findings were cited and used^tfhe 
the Court in arriving at its unanim!)us opinion that "separate educational 
facilities are inherently unequal." The reference was listed this way: 
K. B. Clark, Effect of Prejudice and. Discrimination on Personality Develop- 
ment (Mid-Century White pouse Confer^ce on Children and Youth, 1950). 

The Mid-Century White' House Conference on .Children and Youth actually 
met in 1951. Clark summarized the material he had reviewed in the White 
House Conference report for the appendi?: of the appellants' brief in the 
Brown case. The appellants' brief was. prepared by the legal staff of the 
National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) . That 
appendix, entitled "The Effects of Segregation and the. Consequences of 
Desegregation: A Social Science Statement," was endorsed by 32 |Ocial 
scientists, .psychologists, and psychiatrists (Clark, 1974:93). In ^ 
addition, as a social-science consultant to the NAACP, Clark examined 
black children iavolved in several of the cases that were combined in the 
Brown decision "to determine whether evidence of personality distortion 
related' to racial discrimination and segregation could be .ascertained" 
(Clark 'l974y^'93). His own assessment of the impact of social-science 

> ' 7 ' • ' . ' . 

evidence is reported: "The introduction of social science testimony 
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in these cases,'" he said, "proved t.o be a .significant extension' of legal 
frontiers" (Clark, 1974:93). But others,'^ such as' social.psychologist . 
Richard Evans, said, that Clark's "contributions to the literature on_ pre- 
judice and the effects of segregation on blacks in America . . . influenced .. . . 
our entire culture through [their] impact on the Supreme Court's decision" 
(Evans, 1980:63). 

Teaching and Community Service , 

Clark has been an activist psychologist in search of justice and 

equality, moral and ethical truths. From the earliest*days of his career, 

he has. pursued these .goals, never compromising them even at the risk of 

losing a job. Immediatel/ after receiving his doctoral degjree, Cla'rk went 

South to teach in a predominantly black college whose president suggested 

that his "brand of psychology" was contributing to the frustration of- 

students in that he was not helping them "adjusf to ther realities of 

American racism."' Admitting that he was a bit brash, Clark told the _ 

president that he could not do this,, and left thi position. He lasted ^ ^ 

' less "than a year in what could have be^n his first permanent professional 

> 

appointment. , ^ ^ « 

City College of New York (later known as City Colle^ of the City 
university of New York) accepted Clark on his own terms 'as an activist 
social scientist interested both in teaching and community service. Clark . ^ 
remained at City College his entire professional career as a teacher. From 
time to time he served as visiting professor at other schools, suchas 
Columbia, Harvard, and the University of California at Berkeley, but he 
always returned to' City College, which unde^tood and supported him. 

Clark has been recognized nationwide by professional organizations 
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and has served as president of tv^a of the" leading learned mi.M«h|. of 
•'psychology in the United States. His influence has-been nationwide and 
' particularly significant over a long period of time on public-policy issues 

in New York State and in New York City. * ' * A 

Clark believes that the social sciences and social psychology should 

be ^d must be'^Tnstruments by which people seek to help their fellow 

human beings" XEvans, 19aO:71s). In Clark's connnunity service (§ucb a^ the 



work he and his'wi^e did at tWe*Northsicie Cenjter for Child Development, > 
cofounded'by them^Harldm Youth Opportunities Unlimited, which he served 
as chairman and project Hirect^r^f^amd. thfe Metropolitan Applied Research 
Center v-iijAich^ he organized) , .he has-been actiuig out this belief.^ He has 
identified the prime goal o% sociaUscieT!#e a^ "helping society ^nove toward 
humanity and justice, with inj/Prfmui^^rr^ti^ and cruelty"^ 



(Clark,' 1965 :xxi-xxii). 

Clark obtained great satisfaction f rom Veacljing. But he also pursued 
'^ewarclTio achieve the goals m^tioned\abovey^^ and 
/ public-affairs activities 'ha^J^ left less\tiiiiejthaty,he to writ^ 

UD his Observations and fo share them wi^h' other colleagues. Nevertheless, 
he has written and edited abouV?N books .and many articles, including a ^ 
prize-wiiVning book, DaflTSRetto , that earned him *the Si<iney- ifillman Book 
Award in 1965 • ^ . ' ' ' 

•Clark does noV^apologize f^r his applied work because h^e believes 
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th^ social scientists must "demonstrate the validity of hope" (Clark, 
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1974lxii). This, he .believes, is essential^to the survival of the human 
species" (Clark, i974:xii). Because he sees his profe^ional work as 
having to do wit,h the business of survival, he does noli see his involvement 
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in public-pSlicy "issues as separate from his work as a social psychologist. 
"There is not a clear distinction between social psychology and social . 

II ' 

action; they are .one and the same. 

Yet Clark is aware of the fact that some professional psychologists 
take a contrary view. The controversy that his participation in the ad- 
versarial school-desegregation court cases engendered was sufficient 
"e«i^ence regarding the negative view that some of the most respected 
psychologists in £he field have of social action and applied social psy- 
chology. With full^nowledge of ' the possible prof esisional costs, Cldrk 
has continued his dual activity of ° social-science i^esearch and social action. 
Consequently, Clark was genuinely surprised when he was nominated to' be 
president of the American Psychological Association. He thought that tnany C 
wouW dismiss his social action as being of little social-science vaiue. 

Our study confirms that Kenneth Clark's brand of psy^hqlogy has been 
accepted as worthy. by in^ny. When both b^ack.and white leaders- in psychology 
were asked to nomirjate 'three outstanding black psychologists for our sl^dy, 
Clark's name was me'ntioned - the most frequently. When the names of the . 
three psychologists who received the most nominations were submitted to a^ 
random 'sample of 87 members of black and of white national professional 
organizations in psychology, 80 percent of the stuay, population rankedj 
Clark as^the Aost outstanding black psychologist. Thus, there is consensus 
it» the discipline that Clark " indeed ^has made, major- contributions to 

psychology* ^ * 

''''one can say that^ Clark has pipneered in helping to transform social 
psychology into a field that takes seriously moral and ethical dilemmas 
in huma; behavior,' and tharapplies its finding fo^amelio-rative effect. - 
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Moreover, he has succeeded in effectively transcending barriers of 
resistance to these concerns. His ■ selection in 1978 at the age of 64 
years a'fe the first recipient of the Award for Distinguished Contribution 
to Psychology in the Public Interest is evidence supporting the as^sertion 
that Clark has persevered and has prevailed. 

' Family Background 
How did one who grew up imprisoned in a New York City black ghetto, 
where mafierial* rewards are hard to come by. and where the motives of 
almost everyone are suspect, eventually become a significant source of in- . 
formation for the U.S. Supreme^ Court and a national president of the 
American Psychological Association? How did one who attended the Harlem 
^'public schools, in which a guidance counselor in junlTor-high school tried 
unsuccessfully to steer him into a vocational high school, earn membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, and receive election by the state legislature 
to the Board of Regents? How did one whose family- moved from house^to 
house and from neighborhood to neighborhood in a desperate" attempt to 
escape the ghetto's creeping blight become so stable and steady in adulthood, 
remaining at one place of employment. City University of New York, 33 years 
and eventually retiring as Distinguisljed University Professbr Emeritus? 
The simple answer, according to Kenneth Cl^rk, is ^two women in his life 
his mother and his wife. 

• Family of Orientation ^ 
Miriam Hanson Clark brought her two children to New York City from 
the Panama, Canal' Zone, where they were born when Kenneth Clark was 4 
years old and his sister, 1. Clark's parents were born in Jamaica, but 
their separate families migrated to the Canal Zone in search of work. His 
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mother an4 father met and married there. His father worked as a super- ^ 
intendent of cargo with the United Fruit Company • 

Eventually Afthur and Miriam Clark separated, Clark's mother, whomv 
he describes as "ve:;7 firm, forthright, and ambitious," wanted her children 
to have good educational opportunities. She 'felt that these could not be 
obtained in the Canal ^one. Without family connections to keep her there, 
she decided to seek out new opportunities for her young hous^ehold in Ney 
York City, where she had a sister (Clark, 1978:79), , 

In 1918 Miriam Clark picked up her infant daughter and young son and 
came to New York, &he found work in the ganjent district as a dressmaker 
by day, took care of her -family, and then went to school at night. Eventually 
she received a diploma from the evening division of George Washington High 
School, the same school from which her son would graduate at the age of 16 
years as a student in the 'daytime program, 

George Washington High School has much meaning in the current Clark' 
household, Kenneth^^d Mamie Clark set up a scholarship at that school 
in memory of his mother, whom Clark called "a- strong woman," He recalled 
an inciden-t before 'he enrolled in high school that indicates his mother's 
strong orientation towarpl education. After learning that the junior-high 
school counsfelof/.KSs trying to steer 'her son into a vocational rather than 
an academic high 'school (the cpunselor's way o£ advising black youngsters " 
to be "realistit" about their employment options), Clark's mother stormed 

into school-^one day and said to the counselor: "I don't care wh^re you 

» ■. - 

send your son, but mine is going to George Washington High School." -Clark 
said that his mother was not awed by authority and ^that her daring ways 
saved-him and*^his sister (Clark, 1978:79-80). 
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Clark* s mother told^him and his sister that they had' to go to 
college. To get ready for college,- shg^insisted that they get good 
grades in school; she believed that either he would get. good grades or 
he would end up in jail. Amused as he reflected upon this, Clark saiS, 
"She didn*t give me any middle ground." 

She left the decision up to Clark regarding what college he would 
attends* Clark chose Howard University in Washington, D.C. He had some 
scholarship money ^nd did not have to work his way through college. His 
mother gave full support. She worked to put him and his sister through 
college, and also ^provided some support for graduate school,. 

Clark's mother wanted him to study for the priesthood in the Episcopal 
Church. When he told her that he had decided to major in psychology, she ^ ^ 
did not know what psychology was but she did not express disappointment; 
she merely said, "Whatever you do, do it well." Clark understood what his 
mptber was saying. 

Family of Procreation 

Clark met Mamie Phipps at Howard, where she was a freshman vhen he 
was .a seni9r'. At that time she told him that he was going, to be a great 
psychologist. Clatk said he dismissed her remarks as "courtship talk." 
Over the years,- however, she has believed it and has acted in accordance 
with her belief; and, in Clark's words, "she has done everything she could 
to make her prophecy come true." Clark has found her etforts in his 
behalf a great support. ' . * 

When Kenneth and Mamie X:iark married In 1938, he* was 24 years of 
age, had. earned his M.S. degree in.ps;ychology from Howard, and was just 
'two years shy of his Ph.D. degree at Columbia. She had just graduated 
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from college. She continued "her eSucation; finishing her master's at 
Howard, s^e came to New York and eventually became the fitst black woman 
to receive a Ph.D. in psycfiology from Columbia University, 

Two children were born to the Clarks. They have grown into adulthood 
and have offspring of their pwn, so the Clarks now are grandpajrents . They 
^ have a summer home on Cape Cod where the clan frequently gathers, away from 
the pressures of the New York City metropolitan area. 

*At the time of this interview in 1981, the family of procreation 
created by Kenneth and Mamie Clark had continued as a steady, stable, and 
supportive unit for 43 years. Kenneth Clark attributes the many ye'ars of 
their effective union in marriage to the fact that his wife is so honest: 
"She will tell you exactly how she fe^ls." The Clarks continue to work 
• together personally and professionally as they have done over the years. 
Miriam Clark, the mother, and Mamie Clark, the wife, are the two 
persons whom Kenneth Clark has characterized as "strong women who demanded 
of me the maximum." There was no break in the nurturance that' 'Clark 
received from strong women. One ^/?ook over where the other ^eft off. 

Education 

Pr eschool, Primary, and Secondary School 
f — ■ . 

Clark's preschool and primary education o^ccurred on streets, play- 

gr6unasr-afl<LJji_Harlem> schools . Clark described the early years this way: 

"I started school in the Hariem public schools .' I first learned about 
^* , 

^ people, about love, about cruelty, about sacrifice, aboyt cowardice, about 
•courage, about bombast in Harlem" (Clark, 1965:xv). One must conclude 
on the basis of this testimony that Harlem provided a comprehensive educa- 
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* tion and a range of advice. In fact, Clark's choice of Howard -University 
for college studies .was based on information he^ received from a Harlem 
y playground attendant who^ was a medical-school student at Howard. 

' Clark does not remember much about his teachers in primary and 
secondary school. One that stands out, however, is Mr. Dixon, a junior-high 
school speech teaser. Dixon was the first person liixo let him know that 

:ould take ideas and transform them into words in which other people 
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would be interested. After a three-minute speech that Dixon required, Clark 



remembers that his teacher was "very positive in his' reaction to it." ^He 
asked Clark to enter an essay contest that was sponsored by a Baking company. 
Although he cannot recall what he wrote, Clark remembers that for the essay 
he won a gold medal that was presented to him during assembly period. 
"I was very proud, and Mr. Dixon was proud, too." In summary, Clark said of 
his primary and secondary schooling: "I remember the names of only the 
teachers I admired" (Clark, 1978:79). 

Clark also admired^his playground attendant. He described her as "a 
medical student at Howard University in Washington, D,C." and "very attractive' 
(Clark, 1978:80). She told him about Howard as a school where blacks were 
iVcbntrol. Before his college years, he had not experienced a setting where 
blacks were in control of anything, not even Harlem. "Blacks certainly 
were not in control in New York when I was growing up," Clark said. For 
example, there were only 10 black students in his high-school senior class 
in New York. ' 
B.A. and M.A; 

' Clark enrolled in Howard University during the Depression years and 



graduated in 1935,) when he was almost 21 years of age. He found Howard 
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an exciting place in terms of personal, social, and intellectual inter- ^ 
action, and enumerated the intellectual giants there with whom he came 
into contact: Kelly Miller in education,- Ralph Bunche in political science, 
Charles Houston in law, .Alain Lock -in i^hilosophy, Abram Harris in economics. 
Sterling Brown in English, and Francis Cecil Sumner in psychology. "These • 
teachers made their students into instruments of change." The teachers 
were able to accomplish this goal, he said, because they were "our tutors, 
models, and friends. They were affecting our lives, goals, values. They 
remained my friends until death." 

Clark reserved special praise for Francis Cecil Sumner, in psychology. 
"For me," said Clark, "Sumner was he key at Howard." Clark enrolled in 
Howard intending to become a physician. During his sophomore year, he en- 
rolled in Sumner's course in Introductory Psychology. Clark started listening 
t^ the ideas of this psychology professor, who studied for the doctoral degree 
at Clark University in Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Sumner was strong on content and substance. ^ "He was the best read 
person I ever knew. ^His discussions about man and society^ caught my 
attention. Sumner; got me interested" about man and the worlds" Although 
softspoken, "Sumner was uncompromising in insistence on high standards of 
the students worthy of his attention. I respected the man. I admired him. 
I leaned on him. He became my* mentor and my friend. I became his protege. 
Sumner continued to be interested in all that happened to me. He was 
happy when Mamie and .1 got*married." Sumner had a newsletter that he sent 
around about his former students, detailing their progress. 

Clark attributes his life-long vocation in psychology to the influence 
■ of Sumner. "My sophomore year, after listening to Sumner, I immediately 
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decided that I would not continue in my premedical studies* I started . . 
taking more courses in psychology and physiology, I never turned back, 
although I did not go to Howard to major in psychology • " Clark remained 
at Howard for a year of study for the Master of Science degree in psychology 
after receiving his bachelor's degree. He then taught at Howard as Sumner's 
protege''. It was Sumner who advised Clark to go away to get his Ph,D, ^ter 
he had taught at Howard for a year. 
Ph.D. Study 

Clark moved on to Columbia University to study for the doctoral degree 

■ in psychology. He entered Columbia in 1937 and graduated three years later 
at the age of 26 years. 

One reason Clark chose Columbia was his encounter with Otto Klineberg 
in Washington when Klineberg was a guest lecturer at Howard. Clark was im- 
pressed with Klineberg' s candor and directness. He was pleased to observe 
these characteristics in a white person; few talked the way Klineberg 
talked in his lecture on racial differences. "I suppose I wanted to go 
into the field that Otto Klineberg was in." Clark studied with Klineberg, 
who became, his mentor and' friend, .arid also with Gardner Murphy. 

. - Clark was able to move through Columbia rapidly, because he found "no . ^ ^ 

■ challenges at Columbia that were more challenging than the standards of 
Sumner." However, some professprs at Columbia were I'surprised and amazed," ^' 

( 

•according to Clark, "that a bla^k could meet their standards and even sur- 
pass them." He was invited to join SigmaSXi at Columbia, and he ranked 
number one among those who, tpok the qualif^kng examination with- him for - 
the Ph.D. degree. .THe fiead of the program wjas "so amazed" th^t he summoned 
Clark to his office and interrogated him; he asked Clark to account fax the 



fact that he came out ahead of all others who took the examination. None 
of these at^lrtodes and actions hampered Clark's progress. ^*It was pre- 
ordaitied tha*t I would do well at Columbia when I studied for my Ph.D. degree, 
because of Sumner." . ^ . 

Although he is best kno.wn for his contributions to th^ literature on ' 
prejuidice and the effects of . segregation on blacks ir), America, Clark did not 
do^ research on race for his dissertation. He studied, selective perception, 

\ * * 

selective recall, and attitudes, and ftow they influence human behavior. 
His dissei;^tion was entitled "Some Factors ^Influencing the Remembering of 
Prose Material" (Clark, 1940). Actually the researc^i^espite its bland 
title, was not tlfctally unrelated to what later was to become Clark's major 
research interest. In his dissertation research, Clark determiijdd- the 
extent to which .attitudes toward females who violated stereotypical pictures 
of the female affecteti groups of subjects* recall. He found that both men 
and women tended to remember these females ^more in t^i^s* of the„ feminine., 
stereotypes ttian in terms of the .original stimulus/ (Evans, 1980:65^. One 
can identify in Clark dissertation research an Omder lying cpncern with ^ 
stereotyping and other issues that later he would consider in his studies 

f» m 
race. 

At Howard, Clark's interest in injustice had been awakened. The 
faculty was extraordinary. However, Clark soon leaned that these ou.t- 
standing scholars had congregated at Howard because the.y could not get 

^ H 

. appointments to the faculties of Harvard University or flark University or 
wherever they received their Ph.D. degrees. "I learndd from the dis- 
cussibns at Howard-that these men could not teach anyplace other than a 
predominantly black school." Realization of .tjiis fact,^ he said, was "a 
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burning point for^." Clark did not pursue his awakened interest 
ill injustice •immediately, however, because his professors at Columbia 
suggested that , it would be desirable for him "not to come on too strong" 
in terms of his concern with racial justice. 

\n\±le some teachers in predominantly white unive"tsitie^^ discourage 
blacks from "coming on too strong" about i^ssues of race wliile they are in 
residence, at ♦graduation time race is their prevailing thought in terms 
of placement. For example, Clark said', "wheqi I. had finished my graduate 
studies at Columbia, 1 was asked if I was going back to teaCh my people. 
I told my Colui9bia professors," Clark fecalled, "that^my people were all 
around and^ I wanted to be recommended for wherever. they recommended 
Columbia graduates." ^One person who graduated with hiiri already had been 
reocmmendedrfor a prestigious private univefsity in the E^st. That person ♦ 
obviously had not performed as well as Cla-rk; and, he said, "I let the 
people at Columbia know that." 



Career ' 



"The people at Columbia settled on City College as the school to ' 
which I would be recommended." Gardner Murphy, one of C],|rk's teachers • , 
at Columbia, -was going to become Ihe chairperson of the Department of 
Psychology at City College. Although Murphy welcomed his former student 
to the City College faculty, he .still looked upon the appo^intment of a^ 
black professor "as experimental," Clark said. Clark himself experimentedT , 
with one or two other employment ^settings after graduating from Columbia, _ 
including teaching for less than a year at feampton .Institute, working with ^ 
Gunnar Myrdal, and working with the Office of War Information. Unhappy 
with 'the -circumstances and conditions of employment elsewhere, he sought . 



out the' City College option in 1942. It was still available and he 
accepted an appointment -initially to the rank of instructor, qiark was . 
28 years old, had' received his Ph,D, degree two years earlier, and at that 
time was in the fourth year of his marriage, . Thus, City University became 
the first full-time permanent job in his unfolding career. 
Stage I 

The first stage in Clark's career extended from 19A2 to 1950, During, 
this eight-year period, he immersed himself in teaching, research, and 
community service. Mamie Clark observed tha't her husband really thrives 
on teaching. Kenneth Clark agreed that teaching was so uplifting that 'he 
could go into a classroom with a headache or a cold, "and within ten or 
fifteen minutes I was feeling wonderful." The students he remembers are 
those who brought to their studies "a passionate sensitivity ' and a critical 
probing intelligence." Clark said that Francis Cecil Sumner, his first ^ 
psychology teacher at Howard, was J:he model he emulated (Clark, 1978:83). 

Teaching has been so important in his life and career that Clark 
classifies as his "most important contribution" his students — what .they 
have done as a result of what hd has done. Specifically, Clark indicated 
satisfaction with his students who "take seriously the -responsibility of 
using social science as arf instrument for 'helping their fellow human 
being" (Evans,' 1980:71) . ^ 

This precisely is what he and his psychologist wife Mamie Clark 
tried to do in their first community service ventu^ ~ the Northside 
Child Development Center, which they cofounded in 19A6, She directed ^ 
the Center and Clark signed on as research director, while continuing 
to teach 'fuU time alTcitVXollege , Literally, they were trying to s^ve: 
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underprivileged children in Harlem by "building the sense of self as an 
integral part of . , , psychotherapy" (Evans, 1980:68). ^ 

The Clarks' research agenda at that time was one on which Mamie Clark 
had been working, while pursuing the master's degree. Her'thesis research 
was a study of self-awareness. Extending this research and developing new 
instruments, Kenneth, and Mamie Clark used dolls and the color test to under-^ 
stand how black children develop a sense of thei^own identity. This research, 
begun in the initial stage of Clark's career, was written up and first 



published by him and his wife in 1947 under the title "Racial Identification 
and Preference in Negro Children"' (Clark and Clark, 1947). He was 33 years 
old when^hat article was published. Although Clark's research was pro- 
gressing well, he did not^blish extensively during the first eigUt years 
of his career. Teaching, research, and conununity service were his pre- 
occupations then. 
Stage II ^ 

By Clark's own reckoning, the action part of his career surfaced 
around 1950 (Clark, 1978:83).. It commenced stage II, which extended over ^ 
the period of a decade, roughly from 1950 through 1959 and his forty-fifth * 
birthday. Beginning whj^ he was 36 years old, thi{ stage commenced with 
his research for the Mid-Century VThite House Conference on Children and ^ 
Youth. The report that Clark prepared for the White House Conference, in 
turn, led to his appointment as a social-science consultant^o the NAACP. 
-In addition to continuing his teaching, research, and community servipi, 
Clark increased his writing activity ^Jj:id became deeply involved in 
public-poli^^ matters through hi§ work with the NAACP on its school- 

desegregation court cases 

_ _ . 1 1— — 
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Clark describes the sequence of events tjiat launched stage II in his 

career • His Columbia' University advisor, Otto Kl^neberg, w^s a member of 

the Advisory Committee of the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children 

and Youth, Upon Klineberg's recommendatioiT, Clarjc was asked about two or 

three months before the coitference to synthesize the literature on the 

effects of race, prejudice, discrimination, and segregation on personality 

development of American children. Meanwhile ^ lawyers for the NAACP turned 

I 

to Klineberg for help in establishing as a fact the inherent psychological 
damage of segregation for blacks even when facilities for the different 
racial pcJpulations may be equal. Klineberg referred Robert Carter, who^was 
Thurgood Marshall's assistant, to Clark because of the work that Clark did 
for 'the White House Conferences. 'Carter Has excited about the material in 
Clark's report and said that it was very much relevant to*, the school- 
desegregation cases (Evans, 1980:66-67). 

The NAACP then signed him on as a consultant and Clark began advising 
the lawyers concerning s^^al%cientists who would be good expert witnesses.* 
He ^terview6d childre^and prepared the soVial-science appendix fqr the 
lawyers' brief. He summarized tfil^ essential points of the testfimony of the , 
expert witnesses during the trial:"' Included in the appendix also was 
material contained*^ in Clark\s report for the White'^liouse Conference on 
Children d'nd Youth. The^ social-science appendix was submitted to the , 
Supreme Court as part of the brief prepared by the NAACP ^n the Brown 
case. Clai^Jt described his involvement ^n that historical case as "a , ' ^ 
highlight" of his career (Clark, 1978:84). This w«s part of his effort 
to integrate research activities with applied services, ^whichSid^^eels ^ 
is Another of his contributions to psychology. ' - 



Clark praised the City College Department of Psychology for being 

< 

extraordinarily supportive'^f his public-policy work with the NAACP in 
connection with the Brown c^'S^TN^'My colleagues competed to subsfitute • 
for me in my courses so that I could be away and work on the case, . They 
thought it was an honor for one of their faculty' to be involved in a case 
as* important as this," Some 9f the administrators, however, were not as ^ ^ 
pleased. One called him in for a conference on the matter. After the con- 
versation, Clark told the administrator, "If you are asking me to make a 
choice between c5l^tlnuing to work , with the lawyers of NAACP or with City 
College, I am certai^n what choice I will make." The City College adminifffra- 
tor "backed off." 

Fol^bQwing the U.S. ^reme Court's decision inU954, Clark published 



his first important book. Prejudice and Your Child (1955), k revision of the 

* . * ■» * 

♦ report that' he prepared for the .Mid-Centufy White House Conference on 

(Children and Youth on^ which the Supreme Court, in part, based its school 

• desegregation opinion^. Clark, was 41 years old% *His career was accelerating. 
During this stage he refined his teaching and research' skills , and'furth^r 



cultivated* his waiting skills and ^l^arned how to participate^ effectively 
in public-policy matters. * . . - / * * 

Stage III ' * . ^ * ; 

-When he turned ^45 years old, ^Clark's career was moving full^speed 
ahead and into stage III, 'which was char.acterized by tfeaching, research, , 
«n:iting,, public-affairs activities, community service, administration, and 
leadership of a national learned association. It also was the stage in which 
he would begin receiving some of the many public honors that, wpuld com.e his, 
way. ■ _ 



Clark served as president) of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues in 1959 as the opening event in tfils stage of his career, a, 
A year later, the turbulent decade of the 1960s began. Rewarded for a 

V 

his past contributions to the acc^dcmic community, Clark was promoted to the 



/.rank of f ulP profi^essor at City College of the City University of New York 
in 1960 at the age of A6 years. Stage ^III in Clarj^'s career covers the 
1960s decade, ^ 

During the 1960s Clark did many things and did them well. He chaired 
and served as project director of the massive delinquency-prevention planning 
project in Harlem that was ^sponsored by the President's Committee on Juvenile 
JDelinquency and Youth Crime and by the Mayor of the City of New York, In the 
» service that he and Mamie Clark had rendered earlier at the Northside Center 
for 'Child yDevelopment , it became clear to them that something would have to ' 
be done about the environment, Harlem Youth Opportunities Unlimited 
(HARYOU) was on€ structure thrbugh wh^f^h Clark attempted to accomplish this 
end. This service-planning project in Harlem, where Clark had spent more 
that 40 of his years, was the final demonstration for him that a social 
'scientist "could never be fully detached" (Clark, 1965 :xv), , 

Clark also learned in the delinquency-prevention planning project ^ 
that political forces ean move in and sap its vitality. This was/ a dimension 
of power of which he had been more or less unaware (Evans, 1980:68), In 
an earlier stage in his career, he had seen political force by way of the 
Supreme Court make available in an equitable way ^ public service such as 
education • *Sow in,the third stage of hip career he was witnessing political 
consideration^ that were impeding the full implementaticm of massive public 
services for a 'community, , - 



Kfenneth Clark 'is blessed with the capacity to .turn his liabilities 
i^to assets. As he withdrew from the HARYOU Project after the planning 
phase so that it could be merged with another community service project in 
Harlem, Associated Community Teams (ACT), for the implementation phase, he 
reflected upon all that he had learned in Harlem and in other ghetto 
communities and wrote a p^lzB^^nn^ing book. Dark Ghetto .,(1965) , that pre- 
sented a profound and insightful analysis of ghetto life and it^ meaning 
to the ghetto dwellers • The book was given the Sidney Hillman Book Award 

for 1965. ' ' 

That same year - 1965 - Claift was presented the Kurt Lewin Memorial 
Award by the Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues. His 
acceptance addjress , -entitled ."Problems of Power and' Social Change: Toward 
a Relevant Social Psychology," was an analysis of the role of power in 
social organi^at^ion and a challenge to his 'colleagues in social psychology 
to cease investigating isolated, trivial, and convenient problems and to 
start studying problems directly related to urgent social realities 
(Clark, 1974:68). In this speech Clark conveyed the wisdom he had obtained 
from both his successes and his failures in dealing with political power. 
He urged his professional cont^emporaries to "accept power as an important 
co/cept for research'' (Clark, 1974:69). 

It was during this stage in his career that Clarjc^was elected by the 
legislature to th6 powerful Board of Regents of New York State in 1966. 
He would serve oft that board for over 15 years and give oversight to all 
aspects of educatian\n the state. Meanwhile, Clark's talents were 
recognized heyond his state. The federal government asked him to serve 
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on the Committee on Foreign Affairs Personnel of the State Department, 
and the National Association for the Advancement of -rColored People 
gave him the Springarm Medal, one of its most prestigious awards. 

Clark a]^o during this time established an organization 'that would 
draw upon and consequently develop his administrative skills. In 1967 he 
became president of the Metropolitan Applied Research Center (MARC) , a 
private nonprofit research corporation established to serve as a catalyst 
for change and as an advocate for the poor and powerless in American cities. 
MARC was called an experiment. Possibly its grandest plan was the design 
of an Academic Achievement Project for public schools in the District of 
Columbia. The plan was based on the assumption .that all normal children 
can learn if they are taught effectively. The plap specified radical ways 
in which the local school system would have to be restructured, reorganized, 
alid staff ed to accomplish the stated goal. Itr was never implemented. However 
the plan has been publijjied by Clark and the staff of MARC so that others 
may review it and utilize those aspects that -can be accommodated in their 
local coinmunities (Clark, 1972). MARC was on% more illustration ^hat 
Kenpeth Clark reftis^d to limit his activities to the ivory tower. In 
addition to his contributions as .a scholar, Clark always has had to have ^' 
a coimnunity service outlet. If available associations were not appropriate^ 
he would create new ones. , « 

St^ge IV 

As the deca^ turned to*'l970, Clark, was named Distinguished University 
Professor at City College of the City University of New York. This appoint-^ 
ment propelled his career into stage IV. In addition to this recognition, 
his professional peers in the American Psychological Association elected 
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him to the presidency of that oragnization in 1970-71, when he was 56 
years of age* In 1978, .wh^en he was^6A, he was selected as the recipient 
of the first Distinguished Contributions to Psychology in the Public ' 
Interest Award • Kenneth Clark took, early retirement from the City Univer- 
sity in 1975*, a^.ter spending 33 years at that post, when *he was 61 years ^ 
oid! Upon retirement, he was awarded emeritus statues as Distinguished 
University Professor/ 

Clark continues to serve on the New York State Board of Regents, 
continues to publish (Pathos of Power , 197A being his most recent book), 
^d continues his public-affairs and coinmunity-service activities. As 
a vehicle for the'se, he - organizec^ a fainily-consulting firm of which he is 
president, Clark, Phipps, Clark, and Harris, Inc, is a firm that .p-^rovides 
professional consultation on personnel matters with emphasis on human- 
iTelations, race-relations, and affirmative-action programs'. At the age 
of 67 years, Clark is, still going strong in a "career as a social 
.scientist that has" been devoted to translating principles of human 
behavior into policies and programs that improve the quality of life for 
the poor dnd disadvantaged" (Evans, 1980:63), 

Personal Characteristics 

N 

Kenneth Clark, a man of strong* opinions, is unafraid of conflict. 
Yet ^s^^ll^^ ^i^^ person with a sense of humor. He empathizes with the 
poor and the powerless. ^ _ ^ 

Commitment, morality, and ethics are words that flavor his conversa- 
0 tions. He can give love; 'but equally important, he knows how to receive 
love and to gracefully depend on others. He is full of praise for his. 
mother and his Wife "las strong people on whom he has depended and who have 
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been supportive of him. Clark believes that it takes<«courage both to give 
and to receive love, 

Clark acknowledges that in his unyielding quest for quality and 
equality there probably are inconsistencies, and even rigidities in some 

of his ideas. He comes to terms with these frailties through his own 

I? 

sense of humor, which, to him, is the leavening that reflects a perspective 
beyond narrow egocentric preoccupations, 

Kenneth Clark is an involved social psychologist who believes that 
issues of justice and power are central in social-science research. He is 
a social psychologist who knows which side he is-^on. 

Analytic Summary 

The two ipost meaningful stages in the kinship system for Kenneth Clark 
were the periods (stages I and III) he spent in the family of .orientation, 
which supported and sustained him through college and a portion of graduate 
school; and in the family of procreation, which took up almost where the 
family of orientation left off. Stage II, the transitional perit)d of art 
ii(faieT(a--yii*wii hGuicholJi^, uji of short duration. The dominant figfire in his 
family of ^ orientation was his mother, Clark calls his mother and his wife 
the key women in his life who have sustained and supported him. His ^ 
marriage has been a stabilizing force in his life for. more than four decades. 

Such stability and loyalty are characteristics of other dimensions of 
Clark's life, Clark began teaching at City College of the City University 
of New York when he was 28 years aid, and continued as a faculty member 
of the same institution for 33 years. He moved to New York with his family 
when he was 4 years old and has remained as a resident of New York City 
or the New York City greater metropolitan area for 63 years. There is 
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something stable and steady about Kenneth Clark that has sustained an 
unusual career of scholarship, public .affairs , and community service. 

His educational career was completed without interruption. Graduating 
from high school at the age of 16 years and completing sts^ge I and II in 
eduction, Clark had a head start on s^tages III and IV, college and 
graduate\§fchool. He breezed through these stages in six years, moving 
directly to the next stage after completing an earlier stage. His marriage, 
which is stage III in the kittship system, did not take place until after 
he completed college and had commenced stage IV in education, graduate 
school. He w^s halfway through graduate school when he married. It is 
interesting* that marriage was postponed until he was deep into the 
graduate^ studies of stage IV, since Clark had known his wife-to-be since 
the college years of stage II. 

Having married and completed his^raduate education by the age of 
26 years, Clark was ready to commence his professional career. He had 
a few false or tentative starts that did not work out to satisfaction. 
These must have been a bit unsettling and may have contributed to the 
length of his^stay at City College, since he found it to be a supportive 
setting. 

a 

At the' age of 28 years and following' his appointment -tp City 
College as a psychology instructor, Clark's career unfolded through 
four stages of almost equal lengths ranging from 8 to 11 years. The 8 
years in stage I was needed to accommodate Clark's community-service 
activities in additiofi to his' teaching, researching, and writing. Indeed, 
there is some indication that the community service impeded scholarly 
writing, but only in a modest way. Stage ^11 lasted for 9 years and 



involved teaching, research, writing, and public service. To this heavy 
commitment was added public affairs; which was a consuming responsibility 
until the U.S. Supreme Court rendered its 195A decision on school desegrega- 
tion. It was Clark's participation in the school-desegregation case that 
greatly enhanced his total career and propelled him into stage III, which 
consolidated skills developed earlier and accommodated new skills developed 
in administration. Stage III also was the period when some public hoiiors 

0 ^ * 

were bestowed and responsibility for the leadership of a learned society 

* ^> 

was assumed. This stage began when Clark was 45 years old^nd e^liended ^ 
over a decade in his 14fe; it witnessed a tremendous increase in scholarly 

writings. ^ ^ * 

stage IV was similai to the preceding stage, except that the public . 

■ J 

honors were more prestigious and the positions to whirCh he was elevated 
involved more extensive responsibilities. So extensive were Clark's commit- 
mentV before and into this stage that something had to give as he approached 
the sixth decade of. his life. ' It was during this period that he reduced 
his teaching, taking early retirement at the age of 61: years; but he 
increased his communit<^serj/ice and administrative activities through. the . 
organization of a family consulting firm. 
^ ' In summary, the career of Kenneth Clark has been one in which 
academic affairs and public affairs have complemented each other. 
Blending th»se two together so well has been one of his major contributions 
as a psychologist. ,1 
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Chapter 7 

» Matthew Holdfen, Jr. 

A Political Scientist Who Cares About the Ordinary 
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A distinguished, political scientist who. has focused on comparative politics 
and international relations, urban planning, and policy analysis, Matthew 
Holden, Jr. has been critical of the professionals in his field for not 
giving attention to domestic issues- as well as foreign policy. Foreign-policy 
analysis is a long-standing tradition in political science, but not domestic- 
policy studies (Holden and Dresang, 1975:12). In an essay appropriately 
titled "On the Misunderstanding of 'important Phenomena," Holden observed 
that "the tumults of Boston, Cincinnati, Dayton, St. Petersberg, and Tampa 
are pushed off Page One by the more dramatically dangerous confrontation 
of Jew and Arab ... But every sign is that they will yet return to the 
nation's consciousness." In a real sense, Holden said, one could call the 
domestic tumults "the most genuine type 'of maximum feasible participation - 
of the- poor ... or the rjLnging once more of Mr., Jefferson's fire bell"" 

(Holden, 1968:111). ' / 

A Professional Policy-Maker 
^ Political scien^tlst -Stuart Nagel of the University of Illinois has 
noted "a substantial Change," a "new orientation"-9mong political 
scientists "within the last few years." Political^scientists are 
beginning to apply the scientific method to 'the study of problems that 
have broad significance on the domestic scene. Nagel attributes this 
change to many , sources , including the civil-rights movement. In his . 
judgment, "policy studies J^s the most^pidly 'developing field within 
political science" (Nag^l, 1975:7-8). 

^atthfew Holden, Jr. is at the forefront in this new thrust among 
political scientists, as manifested by the themes examined in his. 



publications and the nature of his public-service participation, Holden ^ 
not only* writes about' the politics of bureaucracy and administration, he ^ 
has had extensive personal experience in public-administration research 
and as a policy-feaking practitioner at federal, sta^e, and local^ levels; . 

' His practical experience in publii-admini^tration research dates . * 
back to the late 195'0s, when Holden joined the staffs of the Cleveland^ 
Metropolitan Service Commission and^ the Cayahoga County Charter CoTranis||^..^ 
These local experiences in public-administration research were reinforced 
and refined later by appointments in state and federal government. In 1977, 
Holdeg received ^a presidentiail appointment as commissioner of the Federal 
Energ5^Regu:|atoi:y Commission^ United>^ates Department of Energy, The 
Federal* Energy Regulatory Commiss^ion is-^ an updated version of the old 
Fedei>al Power Coniini4ion.;.that was f onne(f^'in*'the 192ds. Holden has supple- 
merited his experience 1>f ^out a .(^e^ade^ Ig: publicradminlstration research and 
public policy-making with"tl>oUt^ a Tde^^'de ^d a *half Of wdrk as a professor 
on university faculties. .Mattl^ew H6ll^,''|^(, then,,', un^'tes both the ^ 
theoretical and the practical'. He i^ a\poiitical\scientist who has mad^e 
a difference because of the legal authorityHehind his- of f icial' actions" ^ 



'and the logical and perceptive analyses .presented in his published works. 

That his peers^had cast more votes for Jiim than other political 
scientists in our survey of outstanding black professionals was a ^_ 
surprise to Holden, who believed that his serious scholarly writings 

were of "limited scope, subst^ce; and depth." Holden' s full-time 

^ ' -> ' ' ' " 

fu^iction in recent years as a professional police-maker has been in his 

words, "highly beneficial to me from an intellectual point of view." 

However, his reluctance to be counted among the "outstanding is because . 
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he finds it h^rd to believe that his work measures up to the "truly ^ 
remarkable academic writings'* *of scholars such as Ralph Bunche. Others, 
however, had a different* view. 

In our s.tudy, more schol^rs^^^^^e nominated as outstanding in political 
science than in any of the other disciplines investigated.* This fact ' 
probably indicates what Holden himself humorously called '*the fratricidal 
(btiV non-lethal) war of the discipline," particularly the divisionl 
between behavioral and normative political science (Holden, 1966:2). 
Because of the great division in the field, when we sought nominations 
of outstanding black political scientists, five r^eived multiple nomina- 
tions. This rather large panel (we anticipated that the number would be 
not greater than three) was submitted to a nationwide sample of 87 
scientists, both black and white, of whom 68 participated in the stydy 
by ranking the panel members'. A majority opinion was not expected,^ given, 
the relatively large panel of" nominees ranked by a relatively small , 
sample. A decisive plurality of 21 political scientists of all rac€^s 
and in all regions of the country said that Matthew Hold'eu, 'Jr. was the 
most outstanding. All others received fewer votes. The absence of 
overwhelming consensus by a majority concerning who is most outstanding 
among black political scientists reflects as much the discipline and 
the diversity of., interests within it as. the age of the scholars nominated. 
None had retired san^- finished his or her career.^ 

Holden is a widely read scholar in many different social-science 
fields. Including history, sociology, and anthropology. He has con- 
ducted several important investigation? In the areas of policy studies, f 
political decision-making, and urban planning, and has authored ^J^^^ 
edited several books, chapters in bpoks, monographs, and journal articles. 
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Beyond the- fact t^hat better than a third of his career has been 
.-♦.spenj: working full time in t^^e application of principle to practice, 
Holden was surprised that a substantial number of his colleagues 
recognized his contributions because, in his words, "my work always 
seems to be moving in the other direction than the work of some in 
political science." He said that he refuses to be bound by the concepts 
in his field, and that he has never been excessively respectful of 

\ 

received .doctrines of what the discipline is: "On^e has to go ahead 
and do what one genuinely wants to do."^ 

What Holden has not realized is ^that his work has been ahead of 
rather than off to one side of his field. Holden has served on the 
council of the Policy Studies Organization. In 1975, Sage Publication 
brought out the first Volume of its Year Book of Politics and Public 
Policy. Holden was the senior coeditor of that -volume. And in 1972, 
Holden was chairman of the Section on Policy Analysis of' the American 
Political Science Association. Thus, Holden 'was thete at the creation 
of .this renewed interest ^n policy analysis which, in his customary 
manner of understatement, he prefers to call "the revival of policy 
■ studies" (Holden and Dresang, 1975:10). 

.In general, Holden sees himself as an ordinary professional using 
ordinary experience to help him become more knowledgeable of the 
bargaining process in decision-making (Holden, 1966:44-45) and of the 
ways of achieving the twin goals faf "social equalization'! and "social 
peace" (Holden, 1971:64-65). For this reason, Holden makes a^ strong 
case for the "relevance of ordinarj experience" as*a guide for pro- 
fessional action. • He asked this question of . the scholars who might 
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challenge him because Vi£^he known bias of perception and interpretation 
' of ordinary experience: "[How .many] would accurately predict their own 
behaviors as consultants, teaches, deans, etc. ... if they accepted 
only that evidence susceptible to the kind of verification demanded in 
much of the formal th^0^7?" (Holden, 1966:6) 

And while be is Laking th/case for the use of ordinary experience 
in, the analysis of public policy, he develops, in passing, |a unique and 
out-of-the-ordinary idea -h that o^ urban statehood (Holden, 1971:70). 
It demonstrates the fertile mind of Matthew Holden, Jr. and his capacity 
to'embrace bold concepts. Yet Holden would dismis-s such praise as un- 
warranted because, fn his words, "the idea has actually floated about 
in textbook form /for many years" and simply has been neglected (Holden, 
1971:71).' / 

Holden' J urban^statehood idea is a way of introducing cultural 
pluralism inio the federal bureaupracy. When the number, of blacks and 
other rac|^l minorities in the decision-making structure cpnstitutes 
a 'feufficieiltly large critical mass, federal officials will identify 
issues of /racial relations as important and w'ill develop strategic ob- 
jectives and timetables to resplve them, said Holden, who believes 
that decentralization leads away f^om rathet than toward black power. 
His idea is"" that any urban unit that has a population greater than 
~ ArizongTlOraskaVor TIawaii- can becoine a-nBW-state and can participate 
in the tiainstream with an autonomous base of power. If a minimum 
arbitrary figure of 500,000 people were used', tljis would result in 21 
additional states, to make a. total of 71 U^ted States. Probably 10 
or more of jEhe 21 new city-states would be more'^or less under blatk 

• ♦ 
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control. ,Such areas* would not be electitig merely mayors with limite^ 
power, according to Holden, but congressmen and senators • And «"20 
senators bound by a common interest and a common necessity are a bloc ^ 
likely to carry great weight, which is precisely the purpose of the , 
propbsal" (Holden, 1971:70-71). ^ ' 

The urban-statehood proposal, as reported by Holden, was sketched 
because it is unusual and also because it illustrates the quality of * 
Holden 's mind in developing a political design,/ One can think clearly 
and daringly, as Holden does, only \f one is without egocentric pre- 
occupation • Halden is a humble man but not ^ mild-manriere# man, iindeed, 

« 

he is very assertive, as indicated by the announcement of his^ s^tatehood 
proposal and as further discussion of his identification with others will 
reveal, Holden is an interesting combination of contrasting characteril- 

tics not unlike the contrasting communities in which he grew' up in Mound - 

^ / ' V 

Bayou, Mississ^pi and Chicago, Illinois, 

Family Background 
Childhood in Mound Bayou ^ . 

Matthew Holden lived in Mound Bayou, Mississippi unpil he was ^13 
years old. Then his family moved to Chicago, He described Mound Bayou, 
an all-black town 'set tled^by ex-slaves from the Jefferson Davis planta- 
tion, as a place where there was great pride, - One of the founders ^f the 
town survived until 1924, just seven years before HolSen was bom, i Thus, 
Holden grew into early childhood years hearing stories about the early 
settlers, Holden said that Isaiah T, Montgomery, one of the founders,, 
had two basic themes in his phildsophy: "If you haven't got power 
yourself, keep powerful friends," and '^'The survival of black people depend 



on being able to do something *on their own." Holden said/that manr 
people, both black and white, respected Isaiah Montgomery. Ac*cording 
to Holden, Montgomery was a "t^gh-minded man" who also was "roiiiuily 
denounced, with good reason, for having made Che decision to support ' 
the Constitution of 1890 in Mississippi." , ♦ ^ 

One of Holden' s gtandf athei^s was a preacher who served four 
different churches, vlsting one each month. He died when he was 53 
years old. Before death he acccumulated in Amite County, Mississippi 
"a good deal of land, about "560 acres," according to Holden. The family 
worked the land, with Holden taking his turn in the field, chopping and 
picking cotton. Holden satd, however, that his fieldwork always was 

^fter school hours. ' ^ - Ci 

Of his extended kinship system, including the Holdens, the Welch 
family (his maternal grandfather's people), and the Canedy-Clark tribe 
'(his maternal grandmother's p6ople), Holden said "there were several 
elements of my family that h^d seen, in the family mythology, better 
days. And, on all sides, we thought of ourselves as eminently substantial 
and respectable people/' Holden said, there was "a sense of uprightness 
and of being somebody which went with owning a little piece of land 
or sometimes a sizable piece of land." Holden said.^that sense of ^ 
uprightness associated with ownership of property "was extremely im- 
portant." a . 

Holder's family insisted that he go to school/ Illness wag the 
only legitimate excuse for 'staying at home. His family never kept 
Iiim out of school so that he could" assist them in the field, not even 
at harvest time. Holden puts it this way;. '"My i?^frher was insistent 
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that I, his son, go to school ♦ There was great emphasis on education 

in my family. ^School was important to me and my family/* 

Holden's father completed five years of school and his mother 

completed 'the eleventh grade of high school. Their jobs when they left 

the farm were in service or laboring occupations and s^lskilled work. 

r 

Yet they wanted their offspring to achieve more. Going to college, said 
Holdlen, was as preordained as 'anything could be: "Do you eat when 
you get hungry? That is *how*preordained college was for me." 

Holden v^as not the first in the family to go to college. Holden 
had an uncle (his father's brother) who every one said was smart. The 
family wanted him to be a doctor and sent him to Alcorn College in 

o 

MississiRpi, but the unc^e died before finis^hing Alcorn. "The family 
had their l^opes pinned on him." When Holden came along everyone thought 
he was very much like his uncle, Samuel. "This is 'how their hope and 
"amb'l'tioTr-centered on me." 

Holden had two half brothers and grew up around many relatives. 
But in the household formed by the marriage of his mother and father 
he, XP- effect, was "an only child." The ambitions and unfulfilled wishes 
of his parents, especially his mother, centered on him too. 

Holden describes his mother as "an extremely intelligent womart" " 
who, continues to read the newspaper and the Bible. All that Holden 
has written, she has ga^:hertd on a shelf in her residence. Holde,n "Said 

•that he is not sure that she read it but she is proud, of his work. 

in 

His' mother '& ambition had been to graduate fron^^high school and go to 
Rust College in Mississippi.- A woman iruj^i^oiranunity offered to pay 
for her college expenses but her father would not accept the^ offer, not 



wishing to be obligated to the giver. Later, however, Holden said, 
his grandfather "confessed to his daughter*' that he did her a great 
injustice by not letting her go to college. 

The drought was severe. The crops failed. There was no alterna- 
tive but to p.611 up stakes and seek opportunity elsewhere. It was 1944. 
Wartime production beckoned blacks to northern cities. His household 
w^nt to Chicago, where his parents found work. Holden had passed his 
thirteenth birthday. 

' Adolescence and Young Adulthood in Chicago 

It was in Chicago that Holden 's interest 'in politics was awakened. 
"I hung around my father and uncle and listened to the? ward committeeman . 
as he talked to them. Instead of playing with the- kid^, I stood around 
and heard him discuss politics, fitting around ward headquarters in ^Chica 
I heard things. I was young and no threat, so the ward committeeman, ^ 
William Dawson, talked" with me. He was an extraordinary person, a nan <A 
realpolitik , a supreme pfaginatist, a genius." Even to this day Holden 
greatly respects Congressman William Dawson. '*He was a good platform i 
orator and a* rough back-alley fighter.'* 

In a self-description of his manner, Holden indicates that -some of 
the rough-and-tumble of Chicago precinct politics and the determination 
of an. all-black farming community in Mississippi have remained with him. 
"J have always been probably a little piore' assertive than most people. < 
But when I was a teenager, I wis subject to as many doubts as anyone. 
I could walk by a door four times when looking, for a job before I had 
enough courage "to open the door and, go in;" Despite the doubts, "I 
also believe -that you should go after the chan/e." For example, "Once 



someone tells you that you can't do something, then that is what you have 
to do/' Because of this philosophy of life, "I doubt that I had mentors. 
There were people who influenced me. One, in .particular , was Norton Long, 
The man's mind is^a field of electricity; it was he, more than anyone else, 
whom I sought to emulate in maintaining knowledge and interests across a 
wide area and to relate things across a widfe area, St, Clair Drake — 
a smart^ kindi^BWto person of great integrity^ — was another profound source 
of influence as was Me];^Herskovits and, at far distance. Judge William 
Hastie and the mythology of Grandfather William Holden, a mover and shaker, V 

.One person Holden could always county on was his mother, who nurtured 
him through the doubting years of adolfescence and provided a safe and secure 
shelter to which he could return after hir probes into the outside world, 
Holden'.s mother and father eventually separated after they moved to Chicago, 
Holden remained as a member of his mother's household until he received a 
master's degree and was drafted into the U,S, army, - 

Thereafter he would spend time in the army and in Cleveland, Evanston, 
and Detroit pursuing graduate study and «ork. During this period, which 
lasted eight years, he was a^ rfFfijlll iji mu ii householder until he married 
Dorothy Amanda Howa-rd when he was 32 years old. They have two children. 

education 

College 

Ho;den attended two different colleges, the University of Chicago^^ud 
then Roosevelt University, from which he received his bachelor's degree. 

At the age of 16 years he. enrolled in the University of Chicago and^ • 
remained there off and ^on for about four years, but he made little pro- 
gress toward .completing a degree. In 1946 the University of^ Chicago was 

« 0 
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experimenting with various methods of instruction. There were numerous 
options and few external limits imposed by the institution. One experi- 
ment was elimination of the requirement of students to attend classes. 
Holden experienced the University of Chicago as a learning environment of 

r 

two extremes — a combination of freedom and rigid structure." All this 
affected his grades in a negative way, and eventually he withdrew. Holden 
described his University of Chicago experience as "truly great and bene- 
ficial." There, he learned a great deal "including an attitude about learning.' 
Nevertheless, he "flunked out" because, in his words, "I^ was unable to 
muster the self-discipline to cope with both the intellectual opportunity" 
and the intellectual freedom, as well as to overcome my own timidity." 

Roosevelt University in Chicago was a good setting for Holden after 
he left the University, of Chicago. Whfen he attended college, "there were 
no special privileges "^f or me." Holden attended Roosevelt two years, from 
1950 to 1952. He enrolled in school wanting to go into law. He majored 
in political science and took a minor in history. At the time of his 
graduation, however, he realized that his entire undergraduate record was 
not good enough to get him admitted to the kind of law school he wanted to 
attend. So he decided* to pursue graduate study in political science. 
Holden 's decision to go into political science also can be interpreted as 
an extension of his childhood experiences arid conversation^ with the ward 
committeeman and the interest in political mat^ters they awakened in him. 

Graduate School ' 

Despite his stop-and-go performance in college, Holden completed his 

\ 

undergraduate education the year in which he turned 21 years old.. The 
next year he enrolled in Northwestern University in Evanston, Illinois, a 
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suburb of Chicago, He obtained ^is master's degree in political science 
two years later.. 

With the first level of graduate education behind him, Holden's plan 
'was to join the Foreign Service and become a careeii officer. He crammed 
for the examination, passed it, and became a candidate. He was then - ^ 
called into military service for two years when he was 24 years. old, 
• The Foreign Service deferred final decision on his appointment, since he 
had not passed the. language examination. * 



Getting out o^'f the army, where he attained the rank of sergeant', 
Holden decided to continue his political-science studies. However, he 
needed money to do this, so he decided to take a job to finance the last 
phase of his graduate education. At this point in his lif e, R<lderi>%^ 
-onJhia- own, with limited funds and no sponsorship. He was making thingS_ 



happen, going after the chance. He took the public-administration exami- 
nation, passed it, and secured jobs first with the^ Cleveland Metropolitan 
Commission and then with the Charter Commission in Cuyahoga County, ^ ^ * \ 

Holden came back to Northwestern University in 1958 and three years 
later obtained his Ph.D. degree at the age of 29 years. Even with the /* 
many interruptions mentioned Holden was able to complete his graduate ■ 
studies 9 years after receipt of his bachelor's degree. He supported him- 
self during this period by working at the Charter Commission, teaching in 
the evening division of ^}orthwestern University, and working as' a research 
assistant at the University of Illinois, Institute of Government and ' 
Public Affairs. The advice that Holden often gives to others, "he accepted 
for himself during this period in his life. He believes that "one has 
to invest a good deal of otieself and one's own resources in one's pro- 
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fessional development and not rely soley on resources that come by 
subsidy." Holden did precisely this. He crammed a great deal of acti- 
vity and effort into three short years and was ready to, commence his 
career as a scholar in 1961. 

Career 4* 



Stage I 



4 



Holden interrupted his graduate studies once for military service 
and again for full-time employment. Fortunately, his work was in an 
applied ar.ea of his professional interest. 

From 1957 through 1959, Holden was on the staffs pf the Cleveland 

Metropolitan Sirvice Commission and the Cuyahoga Charter Commission as 

research assistant and staff consult-anr,-n:^"spectively . Whiles these were ^ 

— 1^ _____ 
#entry-J^vel ^ppoii^tment^,— t^teyTTrovided enormous pragmatic experiences 

\ ' 

that sparked Holden 's theoretical interest in urban politics and gave hiin 

insight into cities. These jobs appropriately should be classified as 

stage I in Holden* s career. They provided practical experience in urban 

planning and HDpportunities to get experience in research and writing. 

•Ho-lden prepared two important monographs during this period. County 

Government in Ohio (1958a) and Intergovernmental Agreements in the 

Cleveland Metropolitan Area (1958b). Stage I lasted a total of four 'years. 
1 , ^ ^ 

\ 

Stage II 

Upon receipt of the Ph.D. degree, Holden was appointed instructor 
and later assistant professor in the Department of Political Science at 
, Michigan's Wayne State University in 1961.. This appointment began stage II 
in Holden* 8 professional career, which extended over a period of eight 
years and included an appointment at the University of Pittsburgh beginning 



in 1963. Holden was 29 years old when he obtained his first full-time 
teaching appointment. 

Holden had always wanted to be a professor. He had reached the con- 
clusion that *^a college professor was an occupation^ with the least racial 
impedimenta." In his longstanding practice of seizing the chance, Holden 
decided to become a college professor and to secure the necessary creden- 
tials. Holden was appointed to a university, faculty during the summer 
session of 1960. He had to work hard to catch lip sinae stage "I had not 
involved full-time teaching. During this period, he taught both at Wayne 
State University and at tl)e University of Pittsburgh, did research, and 
began a distinguished career of writing for leatned journals. 

No books were written during stage II. But 11 Articles and mono- 

k 

graphs on*a range of subjects were published -- an aVferage of mor^ than 
one a year for the entire period. One of his favorite articles, published 
in 1963, the year he moved to Pittsburgh for a duration of three years, 
was entitled "Litigation and the Political Order." ^ It appeared in the • 
Western Political Quarterly (Holden, 1963) and discusses litigation as a 
form .of social combat, insurrection without arms. 

Holdefi served as a consMltant to Resources for the Future the summers 
of 1965 and 1966. Utilizing these experiences, he prepared a magnificent 
essay on regulatory decision-making that^established him as a major 
theoretician on the politics of decifeion-making. The particular theme 
of the essay had to do with pollution control. Holden took a major 
public-policy problem and demonstrated how analysis of it was one of 
the most important ways for determing what the deficiencies of decision- 
making analysis are (Holden, 1966:4). 



During this stage in his career, Holden put into operation the ad- , 
vice he received from Norton Long in graduate school. He was taking 
particular profclems and finding common principles within them. This 
approach to political science, he said, helped him "to see general priilci- 
pies in particular knowledge ... of international relations and cities 
and helped ... to overcome compartmentalization." * Holden was at his 
best^ Implementing this approach in the review essays that he prepared for 
professional journals. He could take a half-dozen different books on a 
common topic such as law enforcement or race relatikons, find common -princi- 
pies running through them, and present a critique^^of the books indivi- 
dually and collectively that in the end would contribute to ^politial-science 
theory, 

4 

A general deficiency of social scientists that he found and reported 
in one of his essays entitled "Judgment and the^Right Questions" is 
that "they tend to be afflicted with a parochialism of time." They fail 
to recognize 'the meaning of change — "that the parameters within which 
capacity is to be measured are different, for the same population, from 
one time to another" (Holden, 1966:117). 

Holden states that "the most important problems in social science, ^ 
in this generation, still are problems of discovery, rather than;f^ ^ 
■problems of ^verification." ^^le/believes^that verification is crucial, 
but" thai: it is with respect to discovery "that we still have important 
problems with which to deal." Holden states that this is his orientation 
probably because his "intellectual foundations owe more to Aristotle, the 
Old Testament, and Hobbs than to the Enlightenment and Marx." 

Holden' s reputation was growing. He was becoming known in the 



fiel'd by his writings and by his participation in numerous symposia.- 
By the time stage II had come to the end, Holden had caught up with 
some and gone ahead of otheVs in his writing. During this period he 
published in such prestigious journals as Midwest Journal of Political 
ScienceV Western Political Quarterly , Urban Affairs Quarterly ,^ and 
American Political Science Review . During the eight-»year period of 
stage II, Holden established himself as a serious scholar. 

Stage III . , 1 ^ 

Stage III in his career began when Holden was 36 years old. In 
1969 the University of Wisconsin at^Madkson invited him to join its 
faculty as a full professor in the Department of 'Politital Science. For 
years this department, has ranked among the top 10 in political science 
in the nation. The same year that Holden moved to Wisconsin, he j^as 
elected to the Boar4 of Directors of the Social Science Research Countil. 
Later he would accept appointment as a member' of the Assembly of 
Behavioral and Social Sciences of the National Academy of Science. These 
appointments indicate the respect with which he was held by his peers. ^ 

^Hol^err-B^ved as an elected member of the Council of the American 
Political Scierfce Association from 1^72 and/1974 and as Chairman of its 
Section on Policy Analysis the first year of his ^erm on the Council. 
4^ 1973 he served a term as Council member, of the Policy Studies Organi- 
za^i<ni. And in 1976-77 he was elected vice-president of the American 
Political Science Association. Meanwhile, he^woftced with' the regional 
organization, the Midwest Political Science Association, and was an 
active participant in the local Wisconsin Capital Chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration. * When asked how the career of other . 
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blacks in political science might be enhanced, Holdeh said, ^'One 
has to be willing to invest the time and effort to participate in the 
full range of the activities of the scholars of the discipline and not 
withdraw from them." Holden would recommend such an approach "^f or those 

V 

who wish to become involved. It has worked for him and he predicts that 
it will work for others. Holden has moved toward the front p^.^his disci- 
pline by assuming responsibilities of service in its associations. 

Meanwhile his^ other contributions to political science and public 
policy-making have escalated. Hofden authored and edited six books 
during this pe^d and increase^d his participation in public affairs. 
He served on the Governor's Committee on Metropolitan Area Problems in 
Wisconsin^ and^aFlTonsultant to several federal agencies such as the 
Department of Housing and Urban Development and member, of the Air Quality 
Advisory Board, 

Most of , all, Holden increased his policy-making skills during the 
third stage of his political-science <^^er. In 1975 he left the 
university to become commissioner of the Wisconsin .Public Service 
Commission. Two years later, he came to Washington, D.C. to be sworn 
<n as Commissioner of the Federal Energy Regulatory Commission. 

Stage III of Holden 's career has been fruitful. Thus far it 
has embraced a dozen years. During this period, which began in 1969, 
he has refined his teaching skiUs, continued his research, increased 
his writing, participated in ptiblic and professional affairs, and 
developed new skills at state and national levels in public policy-making. 
HSlden will yiose out stage III in his career when his telrm as federal 
• commissioner expires. It does not yet appear which direction stage IV ' 
will take as he approaches the midcentury point of his life.; 
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Perso nal Character^$t^cs 
^ * 

Holden is assertive, blunt, honest, an(f*shy. These characteristics 

are all rolled up together in a person who is at once skeptj^cal and kind. 

He is energetic and "the possessor of enormous talent* Once Holden takes 

a stand there is no confusion about what it^is* He is 'direct and decisive 

in the articulation of his views. He is respectful of people, kind in * 

i 

evaluating their professional work, always fair in his -criticism. He may 
question or even denounce ideas but never the indivdual who utters or 
writes these ideas. 

Because he lias folloVed a philosophy of life of self-direction and 
professional competitivenes^^y^Holden has said that personally he has not ^ 
experienced racial discrim:^hation in his academic career in a form and 

to an extent that waa dec/sive, excjept perhaps when he began to entertain 

/ 

thoughts of opportunities for the administrative side of his career. 
In other words, Holden /said, "I don't harve a perception of having been 

seriously impeded by /eing Black, and in some ways being Black may have 

/ 

given me an extra vision." From this perspective,- he said, "Maybe being 

Black was even a practical asset." 

/ 

Concerning his assertiveness , he said that he had to make it clear" 
that no one has a right .to exclude him* As an example, "I made an issue 
out of living in the rooming houses near the Northwestern campus when 
no blacks, lived in the houses because I woul^l not accept the concept that 
others had a right to exclude me;" 

The real issue, said Holden, especially for black professional 
political scientists, is to find ways of incorporating discomfort and 
adversity into focused activity. He states that "one must" confront 

1C2 



issues of survival in a world of power on the predicate that the world . - 
will not cease tAbe a world of powqr but that justice is likely to be 
lasting when it is achieved and enforced , with knowledge of the^^e of 
power/' Finally he said (in his characteristic way of imparting extra- 
ordinary wisdom as if it were oiTdinary folklore), "the presence or absence 
of Acknowledge of how to deal with power wilA determine whether p^^'not the 
world will drive you up the wall." 

Analytic Suinmary 

The ^^Jfmary of the career of Matthew Holden, Jr. will demonstrate 
linkages between family, 'education, and work. Of particular interest 
are the various stages in each of these processes, the events that in-^ 
terconnect a^ sta^e within a system and those that interrelate different 
-systems '"foteach other. , * * , 

Holden, indeed, had not just a family but an extended kinship ^ 
system in eSrly childhood in Mississippi. There were plenty of, aunts,' 
uficles, counsins, and grandparents. A fanning family of limited means 
never had enough resources to give similar opportunities to every member. 
Thus, there was a tendency to pin tiope on the family member who was 
believed to be smart, and to rally around and support the forward move- 
ment of that individual by way of providing more schooling. Family members 
sublimated the fulfillment of .their personal ambitions thrpugh the 
achievement of the cKosen one. In his early years, Holden was identified 
•by his family as the smart one. He was like his uncle, who died before 
completing college and becoming a doctor as the family hoped he would. 
Holden' s kinship syWem and his family of orientation nurtured and sus- 
tained him through Childhood, adolescence, and young adulthood: He 
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remained a member of ."his mother's household until he received a 
master's degree. 

Despfte some .difficulties in diligently applying himself 'to his 
studies in college during the lafe adolescent period, Holden's family of 
orientation never gave up on him. His parents supported him through , 
six year^of * f o^al study in college and involved hiiQ in in^'ormal learn- ^ 
ing e^^^iences such as the trips he made with his father and uncle to 
the office of the ward committeeman. Regardless of how difficult the 
probl-fcfft^hat were before him,.Holden always knew he had the support of ^ 
his family of orientation behind him. - And this made a diff-erence. 

Following a two-year stint in military teervice, ■ Holden had to make 
it more or less on \iis own. His parents weri blue-collar workers w«L€lt^ 
limited education who found employment in/aboring, service, or semi- 
skilled occupations. There was bread e/ough in his mother's household, ^ ^ 
but not much of anything^ else tTT-st 

So that ^he might work and study, and study aijd work, and still com- 
plete the stage ^graduate education by the age of ,30 years (despite 
the interruption of militaty service), Holden shuttled back and forth 
between entry- level jobs in public admiriistration and school, holding 
some of these jobs ccyterminously with graduate-school matriculation. 

Holden was' able to do this because he was without family obliga- 
tions. He remained an independent householder eight years. He was 
two years into the second stage of hia Career before he married at the 
age of 32 years. It appears that Holdeh waited until he achieved the 
occupation of his choice b^ore taking on the responsibilities of -stage III 
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in the kinship system ~ the family of procreation. At the time of this 
study Matthew and Dorothy Holden had been married 18 years. 

With reference to education, clearly the hope and aspiration that 
Holden' s family ftad for him must have had a motivating effect. His 
struggles to get an education were his own but they also were for a 

4 

family who in part fulfilled their own ambitions thrdugh his success. 
* 

He breezed through the early stages of his education and graduated from , 

high school at the age of 16 years. 

Holderi may have been ready for college, but^not for the first 

college in which he enrolled. Although he-spent six years in college 

rather than the c?Qstomary four, it should^ be noted tftat Holden did not 

drop out.. Too many had their hopes and ambitions pinned on him to stop 

because of a few difficulties encountered. Although he entered the 

college stage of his career in midadolescence, Holden did not completie^ 

* * * 

his graduate 'education until the age of 29 years. This fact has .twor 

implications ~ one, that those who start early do not always end early; 

and two, that a later ending of one's educat-idn does not necessarily 

hamper an effective beginning of a professional career. Perhaps one\ 

may have to cram more activities^ into one stage of. a ^career that could 

have been better distributed among all stages. One can call the 9ver- 

loading in -'one stage in one sys^tem because, of the excessive length of a 

development stage in another system a form of compensation. 

One way that Holden compensated for the extended state of graduate 

education," and" the need to begin his career not in his chosen occupation 

before the completion of_graduate school, was to remain single for an 

extended period. The period of an independent householder, which often 



is a transition period of short du^ration, was an eight-year stage in 

Holden's life. This period gave him the flexibility to accommodate 

career and education objectives until they could be brought into hannony 
• / - 

with each other, 

• ^- 

Throughout' all the stages and within all the systems one sees major 
events that affected the course of Holden's life; the move to Chicago* 



in the family system, the interruption of his education by military service, 
his move to the University of Wisconsin, These and other events linked 
family, education, and career, and the various stages within each system. 

The unfolding events in Holden's lif.e is ang interesting mixture ^ 
of both seizing the chance- and waiting upon the opportunity. 
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. chapter 8 

Darwin T. T. Turner • 

* * - 

An Objective and Sympathetic Literary Critic 
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Darwin Theodoi^e Troy Turner. The fillitewtive character of his name 
is^indicative of the artistic signs. and symbols that have Surrounded him 
since the beginning. He was born in Cincinnati, Ohio in 1931 during the 
depths of the Depression. Some h^ave called the city of his birth the 
gateway to the North; others have ^dubbed it the northernmost southern 



city. The setting of his childhood and yoi^h, then, was a place betwixt 
and between. 

. Literature and the Black Experience 
If art flourishes when science falters, T^irner was born at a time 
when art was needed for hope, for the s^iencfe-based economy of American 
society had. crujpbled ! Beyond, being ^bom at a dismal time in the nation's ^ 
history. Turner's childhood was a period when our nation also was at war. 
Any person, and particularly a sensitive young person, would want to know 
the meaning of this. The art of words was Turner's 'vehicle for making 

^ense out of the world, its people, and his place in life. As stated by 

\ ■ ' ^ 

Jean Toomer, "art is devoted to -life" (Turner, 1971a:124). Turner has 
dedicated himself to understanding the art of writing and consequently 
the substance of life. • ' v 

All, words and combinations of words have interested Turner over the 
years. Essays, fiction, poetry, and drama have attracted his critical 
concern (Turner ,' 1970) . His role as a critic has been outstanding because 
he strives to be objective. Tu'rner is a critic who writes objectively 
about black authors bebause that is the group with which he^s most . 
familiar (Turner, 1^8:690). He writes about black authors as a way of 
"helping to- recall some from semioblivion" (Moore, 1971:ix). Finally, 
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Turner writes about black authors as a way of understanding the United 
States. "As Americans," he said, "they respond to, issues which touch all 
Americans" (Turner, 1968:687). Reflecting his range of interest in humanity-. 
Turner writes about white authors, also. 

Turner sees the American experience manifested in the black experience. 

Others have come to this conclusion. In his book Black Fiction Roger 

■ ■ . .1 ■- ».»^— . 

Rosenblatt said, "themes which have been ascribed as characteristically 
•American ... are the themes of black fiction as well ... the problem of 
national self-definition which has regularly dominated American writers 
is at the heart of black fiction." American^, literary conventions, 
Rosenblatt said, have provided black writers "something ^ lean on and 
push against at the same time". (Rosenblatt , 1974:4-5). Corroborating this. 
idea,.Turner said this of black essayists: "[they] came of age, then 
rejected 'the age." But "their ideas have meaning for American readers" 

(Turner,- i970:8) . - 

Turner *has had a fruitful career appraising the, works of black and 
of other scholars. In the word^ of Harry Moore of Southern Illinois 
.University, Darwir\, Turner presents an "indepth ^O^ympathetic analysis," 
' "a fjller comprehension," with the "gifts of understanding''* (Moore, 1971:ix-x). 
His appraisals alsb are"objective and honest. J. Corene Elam called 
Turner's assessments "meticulous" and "concise." As a'scholar, Elam said. 
Turner is a trail-blazer, especially in the way he handled materials that 
fully reintroduced Jean Toomer to the American reading public. Darwin Turner 
is at his best in analyzing the intellectual and psychological development 
of authors (Elam, 1981:56). ' ' . - 

"'\ Turner 'has written excellent scholarly appraisals of the work of 

y ■ . ■ • . 



others but has not produced a large artistic work of his own other than 
a volume of poetry, a major creative work (Turner, 196A) . 

As far back as the college years. Turner always has had dual con- 
cerns that seem to compete with each other, ^blurring the focus o{^is 
career. These dual concerns and the energy^equir^d to resolve them may 
have affected his creative thrust. He enrolled in the University of 
Cincinnati when only 13 years oid. Rather than lengthening the period 
of early study for the purpose of discovering vocational interests, as he 
could have without adversely affecting his future. Turner shortened his 
college career. He graduated in three rather than the cusliomary 'f our 
years. Turner's undergraduate major was English, but he seriously con- 
sidered mathematics; yet he alwij^s wanted to be an actor. ^ Turner ' applied 
to several law schools for postgraduate study,, but accepted a scholarship 
to enroll in a master 's-degree program in English. He had no intention of 
teaching, but his first job was in education and so have been subsequent 
and current appointments. ^ Immediately after receiving his first-level 
graduate degree,' Turner got married and found a- jolr, although his family 
and particularly his grandmother pr^fferred th^t. he go on then and earn a 

^doctoral degree. Aft^ twot years of teaching. Turner resigned his first 
job and went to Chicago and enrolled in the University of Chicago to study 
for thje highest academic 'degree. 

^Turner has always been interested in research and writing. His 
first short story was published while still a graduate student, alt^hough 
a full-time teacher. However, for about two decades, his career in 

> ^ — : — ? : V" 

highfer education was split with joint responsibilities in administration, 
on the one hand, and teaching and-"re$earch on the other. In the area of 
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ideas, Turner also exhibits contrasting themes that could conflict 
with each other. 

With these contradictions to overcome, it is remarkable that Turner . 

\ 

'has made such extensive contributions. During a 32-year .career that 

began in 1949, he has authored or edited approximately 17 books and 

A8 articles, averaging morethan.ime-^artieie-^-yMr-a^^ one book every ^ 



two years. He has critically appraised the work of both black and white 
authors. Currently he is in charge of the Afro-American Studies Program 
at the University of Iowa in Iowa City and also University of Iowa 
Foundation Distinguished Professor of English. The English Department 
at that university has ranked consistently among the top third of all 
English departments in^the nation. • ^ 

Turner has been not 'only a creative critic, he has developed the , 
toolJ of his trade and shared them with others so that they might pursue 
their work with greater ease. Seldom does one get honored for doing the 
support work for a discipline. Turner has undertaken such a responsibility 
and has published. A Guide to Composition (1960) , ^Standards for Freshman . 
Composition ^961*^ Afro-American Writers: A Bibliography (1'970) . and 
fivVUbus for Afro-American Literature (1981). He did all this while 
authoring or editing scholarly books and writing articles for learned 
journals. Moreover, he has been a good citizen of his discipline and has , 
served as president of one of its learned associations and on several 
committees of prdfessional organizations. All this has been accomplished 
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Family Background 

Turner's Intellectual gifts flow naturally from his family. His 
sense of worthiness and esteem were .nurttired by them. One of his books 
Xs dedicated "To my. Grandmother, who was proud and to Mother and DacJ who 
are." This dedicatory pa ge indicates the nature of the context out of 
which he caffle. ■ ' • ^ 

Turner's paternal grandfather was a college teacher and the princi- 
pal of a public school. He had a long career in education and was 
honored by the St. Louis public-school system, which named a building 
after him. Turner remarked, "everyone says I'm like my grandfather." 
His grandfather was the first black male to graduate from the University 
of Cincinnati, where he earned a Ph.D. in biology. He was a prolific • 
writer and was an editor. He specialized in the study of ants and bees. 
Turner said his grandfather was "a great inspiration" to him. 

On his mother's side of the family. Turner described his grandmother 
as "the driving^force ... she was a determined woman." His grandmother, 
he said, "valued people according to their intellect." She came from a 
line of educators. Her grandfather, Owen Nickens, (Turner's maternal 
great-grandfather)' was one of the first black teachers in Cincinnati. 

'Accordiitg to Turner, he founded the first successful school for A^lacks 
in that city. Turner's grandmother obtained the master's degitee the 

^a me yea r that her daughte r . Tu r ne r ^s -ia othcr, receiv ed^^a-gradxi a t^ degree. 
His .mother was the youngest graduate in the history of the University of 
Cincinnati at the time she received her baccalaOfreate degree; she was 18 
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years old. She received both a Bachelor of .Arts and a Bachelor of Science 
in Education degree and obtained a Master of Arts degree in English as 
well as a Master of Science in Education degree. Turner's mother was an 
English teacher in the public-school system. , 

Turner's father studied chemistry and took graduate courses at the , 
University of Cincinnati but did not finish his dissertation because he 
feared that a Ph.D. would, persuade hi* to teach. Aft-^r working as a 
research chemist, he studied pharmacy at the University of Illinois and 
rec^ved a bachelor's degree in that fiellj^ 

' For business reasons Turner ' s father preferred Chicago, where he 
operated three drugs.tores. At first his mother moved there but later she 
returned to Cinci|^ti, which she preferred. However, she ^ould go back 
to Chicago often to visit with her husband. There were two children in 
Turner's family of orientation -Darwin and a younger brother, Charles, 
who eventually graduated from Harvard. The children remained in Cincinnati 
with their mother and her extended family. 

Education 

Turner said, "In my family, it^ was assumed that we would go to 
college if we wanted to. The money was avkla15le and the tradition was 
there> Before college, however, there was public-school education, 
which Turner moved through with dispatch. He was considered by many to / 
be a prodigy. A study of black precocious children was undertaken by 
the president of a black college a few decades ago. Darwin Turner was • 
in that study. He entered public school when he was 4. years bid. 

Turner enjoyed school at all levels. ' In high school he tended to . 
associate with 61der students, feeling that his age tnates were too young. 
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In college, he said, "IMid the usual things that other students did: I 
could play poker, pool, Bing Pong; I spent hours seeing movies and 
playing bridge." 

Turner's mother and grandmother encouraged him in elementary 
school. They doted on him. . He was 'the first new child in the family 
jt. 7? yo^T <^ nf big pHnrflt lon ^in the home during his younger years, 

however, was provided by an older couple and an aunt~in-law who babysat 
with him. Turner said, "Although I did very well in the seventh and * 
eighth grades, I had trouble in the ninth grade when I transferred to the 
city's top academic high school, the qne that students entered only as a 
result of scores on standardized tests." Turner's family hired a tutor 
to help him with ninth grade algebra. In general', however, Turner said, 
-"The family left me ai*^e^ther than harassing, me about studies." 

He acknowledges that his family offered incentives at t;.lmes. For 

example, his grandmother offered him a dollar for" "every A i>e got when 

he first enrolled in college. Even before he entered college, his 

.mother promised him a blue buick convertible if he wa# elected to Phi - 

Beta Kappa. Amused by' these promises. Turner recalled that he got all 

As the first term and^later made Phi Beta Kappa, but neveTr^got the dollars 

or the buick until he bought -^jne himseM in later life. Ther4 were 

■ 0-' 

several news stories about Turner's extraordinary mental abiUt;y. As ^ ^ 

* . 

much as he could. Turner said that he tried to ignor^ all tW hoopla. 
Primary and Secondary School Educatli 



Turner -enrolled in school when .he was 4 years old and spent a 
-year In the first grade-r On-the-recommendation of his teacher, he was 
skipped to the third grade. Whenjie was 6, he entered the fourth 
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grade, took a test, and was promoted to. the sixth grade in midyear. A 
news story about Turner at that time,^^^hat^is wife has 'preserved in a 
scrapboojc, stated that he had fhe mental capacity of an 11-year old when 
he was only 6. He finished all the years normally required of high-school 
__f;i-nHpnfs. He did not -skip-^ny grades at the secondary level. However, 
he graduated from high school 'at the age of 13 years because of his head _ 
Start in elemeritary 'school and ,the number of grades that he skipped. 
College and Graduate School 

Other meinbers of Turner's family had attended the University of 
Cincinnati so that is where he enrolled. He entered coTlege at the age 
of 13 years, was elected to Phi Beta Kappa at 15, and received his B,A, 
at 16, M.A. at 18, and Ph.D. at 25. His doctorate was earned at the 
University of Chicago. All other higher-education degrees were received 
from Cincinnati. 

In 1944, wlien he entered college, he found that people at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati did not understand the black experience; but, he said, 
, "I didn' t worry about' it when I was in college. I did the usual things 
and enjoyed my years at the University of Cincinnati." At the time he 
said, "I didn't understand. the black experience myself. I had led a 
''sheltered, f ortuna^fclife ~ only occasionally experiencing the discrimi-' 
'nation that haras ^^Bfany 'young Blacks." ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Turner said th^t when he was young he saw P^ul Robeson perform in 
O t hellu .' La ter-Robeson became for him the image, of a perfect man — 



an athletev ^ctor, and Phi Beta .Kappa^. After personally assessing the 

- problems that .blacks encountered in getting jobs in drama in those days. 

Turner said t>e decided against drama as a-'inajor, although he still wanted 
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to be an actor when he was a college senior. Turner said a white director 

of drama at the Universi<fy of Cincinnati'of f ered to help get acting 
lessons for. him if he wanted them. Even this staff member of the Univer- 

'sity who offered assistance according to Turner, "questioned why any- 
very intelligent person'would want to be an actor." Turner said, "Looking 
back now, I doubt that I would have, because of limited opportunities." 
At any rate, by the time he recei^^ed his degree. Turner said he had 

other more pressing interests. "I wanted to get married." , 

Turner's choice*6f English' was precipitated by an advisor. Midway ■ 
through his second year in college, his advisor told him that, because of 
the number of credits he had taken in the freshman year, the summer, and 
the fall term, he would be a junior at the beginning of the spring semes- 
ter; therefore,. he needed to choose a major. Turner said he continued 
to vascillate between mathematics and English in the short period when he 
was trying, to decide. He also thought about majoring in astronomy. English 
won. " "I grew up with the Harvard Classics in our library at home. The 
works of Dickens were around.. My mother had been in English. She was a 
teacher and my. grandmother was a principal. Although I had no intention 
df teaching, I chose English when my advisor pushed me to pick a major. "^ 

Turner does iw>t remember applying to the University of Cincinnati 
for graduate 'study in English. He does recall that upon completion of 
his undergraduate studies, he was offered a scholarship if he would agree 

' to spend at least two years studying f or^ an M.A. degree in English. 
Turne*r applied to^aw school at Harvard, Yale, and .Columbia and was ^ 
accepted. at Colui#ia. But when he received the scholarship from the 
University of Cincinnati, he decided to accept it. He still planned 



to go. to law school but knew that, even after the three-year program, 
he would only be 21, the Tninimum age for the bar. 

the age of 18 years. Turner emerged with a master's degree in 
English. His grandmother wanted him to go on for the Ph.D^. degree then, ^ 
but turner made the decision to terminate his studies. "From a fairly 
^e^ly age, I was exercising an independence. I knew that decisions were 
.goings to be my own." * * • 

At that time. Turner's decision was to get married and ta.get a job. 
He took a job on the faculry of Clark College, in Atlanta, Georgia, the 
school in which his paternal grandfather taught years ago.^^ After two^ears 
of college teaching. Turner now had family responsibllit/l:^s, including,.a 
wife and a child. Because he had no job for the summer, he decided to^o 
to Chicago, get a job with his father's assistance, and take a course in 
Creative Writing as a special'student at the University of Chicago. . He 
applied as a special student because, since the University of Cincinnati 
had rejected him as too young for doctoral study, he assumed that the 
University of Chicago would do the same. At ."registration time, Napier Wilt, 
who would be hi,s adviser, informed him that he had been accepted as a 
regular student and encouraged him to take courses in the doctoral program 
in English. In the fall he moved his family to Chicago. 

• Turner then'discovered thafhe could work 40 hours per week (10 in 
his father's drugstore . and 30 at the Quadrangle Club as a waiter) and 
^ study for the Ph.D. at the University of Chicago. Although working and 
studying. Turner earned as much taoney in Chicago as he mad^ working full 
time at Clark' dpllege. This he did and completed requirements for the 
doctoral degree in one academic* year and three or four summers of residence, 
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The degree <jas awarded in 1956 when Turner was 25 years old. Turner 
interrupted his doctoral work after one full year of studying to accept 
a faculty position at Morgan State College, a pre^ptninantly black sch'ool 
in Maryland. 

Career. 

Stage I ^ . ^ ^ • 

As mentioned earlier. Turner's career began in 4949 when he was 18 
years old, 7 years before he obtained the Ph.D. degree but immediately 
after the M.A. degree was awarded. That year/ three major events occurred 
in Turner's life. - He'^obtMiied a^raduate degree, a wife, and his first - 
full-time j'ob. This is how TOrner launched stag^ I in his career. 

The first stage extended over an 8-year period and included employ- 
ment at two predominantly black schools in the* South— Clark College in 
Atlanta, ^Georgia and Motgan' State College (later renaned Morgan State 
University) in Baltimore, •Maryland. This stage in career development was 
interrupted by a year * and .three^ or four summers of gra"duate study. 

Turner had a heavy teaching schedule and" was eftgaged in extensive 
research for his dissertation, which was a study^.of American nonrepresenta- 
tipnal drama between 1920 and 1930. His creative output during this 
period involved quite' a bit of poetry, a little fiction, and two television 
scripts: f^w of these creative works were publi^ied, maybe one short story. 

XT y . , 

Turner said that he wrote "his dissertation while teaching four English 
con^osition courses 'and one course in literature. Turner recalls that 
the president of Morgan State emphasize^ two things for his faculty ~ 
obtaining the doctorate and publishing^ The ^emphasis on publishing was 
an encouragement to Turner altl^|||||^h he was unabl6' to fulMll this interest 
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during stage I. Turner remained at Morgan State .five years, risin^^ 
from instructor to assistant professor. 
Stage II 

After receipt of ifis Ph.D. degree, Turner was offered a job at 
Florida A- and M, University, a predominantly black state-supported 
institution. He was appointed professor and chairman of the Department 
of EDglish, His move to Florida began stage II in his career, which ex- 
tended over a period of , 11 years. 

During this stage Turner made up for the publishing deficits of the 
first stage. Between the ages of 26- and 38 years his career as a scholar 
began to bloom. He aufllored two books, one a volume of poetry in 1964 and 
the other, a^study of The Scarlet Letter by Hawthorne in 1967. Hi^co-edited " 
book. Images of ' the Negro 1^ Amei^ was published by D. C. Heath 1965. 
-,Xo, t_hi s„day ,_he de sc ribes the work on ttiat book and its publicatipn as "a 
very exciting experience" and often characterizes it as really "his first 
book." Also he completed articles on several black writers for Encyclopedia 
International and Encyclopedia Britannica . From 1965 on hardly a year 
' passed that he was not asked to review a book for a scholarly publication 
such as the College Language Association Journal or The Journal of Negro - 
History . .His 1965 book launched hinx as a seriovls scholar -recognized by his 
peers. Toward the l^st half of the 1960s decade, his career was*^coming into 
full bloom, after a- slc^ start in stage I and the early years of stage II. 
Because of his administrative "duties as department chairjnan. Turner said 
"that he- pushed his scholarly career ah^ad. "I always had the idea that 
_ the head of a department ought to publish too as a. way of giving academic 
leadership to his faculty." Turner definitely ,^ave such lead ership during 
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the years that 1ie served as head of the English Department at A ai)d T 
State University in 'Greensboro. 

Turner described the force that kept his scholarship^ alive as "strictly 
. internal." He was not caught up in any publish-or-perish syndrome- Even 
serving as a dean at the North Carolina, Agr^^culttiral and Technical ^tate 
University from 1966 to 1970 ~,his third academic^ appointment to a pre- 
dominantly black school — Turner described that role as a 9-to-5Job. "Then 
I would come home," he said "and woftic on scholarship/' He identified his 
publishing goal as that of educating a larger public than he coi:iJ.d educate 
in a cl^ss. While in a cavalier manner he said, "I regard most of my 
writing as ^a job," clearly writing had become a mission for him, a mission 
"to explain new ideas, introd^fce new authors-" Again attempting to deny - 
the deep respect that he had for the contributions of humanists like himself, 
-Turner attributed • his writing, in part, to vanity. Such of-f-handed att^ribu- 
tion is inconsistent with the seriousness with which Turner approaches his 
tasks. Sprinkled throughout his writings' are the words hfjj^sty and objecti- 
vity. These words characterize the man and his work. Perhaps Turner is one 
who has been successful in the apprehension of others but less- successful in 
the apperception of i/imself - not an uncommon- characteristic in scholars, 
Darwin Turner has given leader sMp' as a scholar in a range of areas. 
His published works during the second stage of his career included original . 
poems and' analyses of fiction and drama that were created by' both black 
and white scholars. ■ ' . 

Indeed, Turner's earlier research was about American drama and 
Shakespeare. He studied both black and white artists and researched 
.American and non-American writers because, in his words, "I didn ' t..-want to 



be one locked into tlie category qf writing only about black' subjects." 
His volume on Hawthorne, review of fidna Ferber's book Ice Palfce , . arid 
articles on the British playwrights Shakespeare, Osbprne, and Auden attest 
to the range of his interests during st'ag^e II in his car%er. 

Stage III J * * " • ' . ' \ 

The third stage in Turner's ca-reer came' soon after his secbnd marriage, 
to Jeanne Turner, who^n he describes as a "thoughtful" and "encouraging" 
person, (Turner, 1971d:xiv), one who has the capacity to endure. Pro- 
fessionally an elementary-school. teacher, she both "revived" and "sustained" 
him at critical stages of 'his .research and writing; for such nurturance. 

Turner is grate'ful. • _ ., 

Coterminous with his ndw marriage', the spiral in his career that moved 
him toward 'increasing adini^i^trativa responsj^ility from department chairman 
to dea'n of a graduate . fechool seerted to have broke^. And with that break, 
stage. Ill in his career began. The first three- years were devoted wholly 
to scholar.shii) — teaching, research, and writing. Turner actually planned 
to teach approximately five yeSrs in a large university then rs^urn to^ 
administration. However, as he states it, "circumstances have worked 
otherwise." For the first time in a decade. Turner was able to focus his 
concerns and concentrate aftd refine his .skills in research and writing, 
although he^-feels, at .'times, that he did more while department head and . 
dean than sinc|^ And "while his current appointment at the University of 
lova involves some administrative duties,; Turner 'fieels that he was 
selected because of his research and writing. ^ ' ,^ - 

♦ Although not wishing to be locked in black literature. Turner statis 
that he enjoys it. Since bis reputation in part isbased-on the work he' 



has done in this field, he feels a responsibility to teach such courses. 

However, he continues to remind himself an^ others that his field is 

? » « 

literature, "not just black literature," To do this, 1 of 4 courses that 
« 

he teaches each year is a npnblack ^coijrse in the English Department — for 

•> 

example, something in drama, • - 

At this stage in Tuber's career, his publicat;k)ns tend to emphasize 
the black experience because there is a need for^more complete and objective 
Studies of the works of black writers (Turner, 1971:xxii), "black writers ,,, 
[are] in the vanguard of an artiStic revolt" (Turner, 1970:163), and because 
he is "requested to^ prepare more materials for publication nov" on* th^ black 
exp^erience, \ ^ ^* mS^^ 

Turner's personal and professional interest in black literature pre- 
dates the current surge in public int?erest that be^an as the 1970 'decade 
opened. His M.A, thesis written in 1949. was on blacH. writers. He taught 
about black writers in his courses at Clark, Florida A .and M and NortR ' 

Carolina A and T. Moreover, he presented papers, on blacK writers, at some 

. • .. ^ 

prpfessional assooiaticm meetings during the years of stages I and II 'Iri 

his career. - 

Thus, the focus on black writers during stage III in his career is 
■rkit; so much -due to a new and special interest of Turner as it is due to a 
new understanding in the society. Turner said that J'from 1*968 or 1969 to 
1978 or so professional societies and .publishers cried for .something in 
-black literature; Therefore, what went unpublished before, got publi«hed." 
For exaniple. Turner said,* "In L of fered to deliver a .paper on J^p 

Toomer.to the South Atlantic Mo'dernN -Lan^uag^ Association but was turned- . 
down. In 1969, the/same g^i^up asked W ta present whatever I wanted fibo<lt 
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bla6k literature. In the 1970s the invitations to do things in black 
literature came so often that everything else was obscured," 

Regarding the invitation to preparematerials for publication, 
Turner said that he experienced , a dramatic increase when he moved from 
southern settings in predominantly black schools to predominantly white 
schools in the North, He noted that publishers' representatives come 
around the latter* campuses and ask teachers what they are writing, but 
"publishers do not ask black scholars at black schools to prepare books. 
They look upon them as consumers of books," Turner, of course, views this 
practice as- a form ^discrimination. Of himself, he said, "I am- no 
brlghtej: than I was at the black schools," But as he moved Jiorth in 1969 to 
capt-inae- his career at the University of Wisconsin, the University of 
Michigan, an^ the University of Iowa and to begin stage III of his career, 
^e received more and more invitations from more and more publishers to 
write. 

In a 'single 1969, Turner published three edited volumes on 

* Bifeck jgherican- Litgr^ture with Charles Merrill and Company imColumbus, 
Ohio. One included essays, another, fiction; abd a third*, jpetry , Adding 
a section on drama, these .vdlumes were reissued as a single ftook the 
following year. * Then in 1971, he ^►ublished an anthology of black drama 
(Turner, 1971b) and his book about three Afro-American writers and their 
search for identity (Turner, 1971a). Two books followed in 1972 ~ 
Voices from the ^ Black Exp'ari-fenee^; African and Afro-American Literature ^ 
(Turher, 1972a) , and The teaching of Literajyre b^ Afro-American Writers 
(Turner 1972b). Some of"the§e works were completed while Turner was in 
North Caroling where his reputation began to grow ^ duj^ing ^ stage II, ' 



Between 1969 and 1972, the first few years of stage III, Turner's 
creativity literally exploded. Freed of administrative responsibilities 
and encouraged by a new marriage, his was an experience of unbridled 
creativity for a while. Not only did he edit or author an average of two ^ 
books every year as the 1970s began, he prepared chapters on blaGk authors, 
black colleges, and Black Studies^ for approximately eight books, wrote intro- 
ductions to eiglit others (four books by black authors reissued by Arno Press , 
and also books by or about blacks published by Collier, Merrill, Harper-, 
and Lorrimer). Also during this period he reviewed 5. books by or about 
blacks for popular and professional magazines and published 9 articles in 

scholarly journals. i 

The early years of the third stage in Turner's career as he was 
coming upon and passing through his fortieth birthday were brilliant, 
spectacular, extraordinary. For his unusual quantity of quality contribu- 
tions. Turner was duly recognized first by the College Language Association, 
which gave him its 197;. Creative Scholarship Award, and then the University . 
of Chicago Alumni Association, which presented its Professional Achievement 

Award in 1972. ' ' 

Since the first burst during the early year's of stage III, Turner's 
creative cont^ributions have continued at a steady pace.. Between ;19 7 3 and 

"■» 

1981 he has averaged about 1 book ev%ry 3 years, a chapter in a book every 

year, and an article in a stholarly "journal also annually. • . ^ , v 

ft 

During the decade of the 1970s, Turner -has been summoned into public 
affairs as a volunteer a^d asked to. serve numerous public-service and piro- 
■ fessional associations. For Wai^le, he is on . the board of trustees of 
' the National Humanities Center. .He ha^'been on fellowship selection • 



committees for the National Endowment for the Humanities, the America^ 
Council of Learned* Societies, and the Rockefeller Foundation. For five 
years he directed an NEH-sponsored institute for improving research and 
teaching in Af,ra-American Studies. _For the Modern Language Association 
he has served as ai member of the board of directors* and chairman of its 
Ethnic Studies Division. Likewise, he has served the National Council of 
Teachers of English as a director. Locally, he was the Iowa State Chairman 
for a-World Festival of Black and African Arts and Culture in the mid-1970s. 
Internationally, he was chosen as a United States delegate to the African 
Regional American Studies Conference, Ivory toast. In 1976, and also to the 
World Festival of Black and African* Arts and Culture, Nigeria, in 1977. 
Turner was invited to deliver a paper at the annual meeting of the teachers 
of foreign languages in Germany in 1982. Turner addressed the English 
language teachers of that country's national language association-. These 
activities are far beyond the call of duty of a professor of English and 
a chairman of an Afro-American Studies Program, the dual positions Turner 
has occupied at the University of Iowa since 1972. The mialtiple requests , 
for Turner's services at local, national, and international levels are 
indicators of his talent and the esteem of his peers. » 

Turner has been in the third stage of his career for about 12 years. 
He is at' the midcentury mark in his life, a period when one visually shifts 
into the fourth stage of career development shortly, before or shortiy*N ^ - 

^thereafter. It. is- not easy to predict, the life process of an individual. 
To the extent that the past is prologue for the future, stage III in 

■ Turner's career has provided a "^n^ foundation for stage IV. The ■ uncoordi- 
nated'theme? of earlier years seem finallv^o have fallen together ^^n^d _ , 
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consolidated into a harmonious whole. 

Reputation Among Peers , ^ 

' Darwin Turner and two other black scholars were nominated by leaders 
• in the field as outstanding. A list of th^se three scholars was submitted 

* r 

to a representative nactional sample of black ^nd of white prof essionals ' in ^ 
English. The sample was obtained from the membership rosters of the College 
Language Association and of the Modern Language Association. Of the 100 
individuals who ranked the three nominees, 72 percent indicated that Turner 
was the most outstanding black scholar in English. Turner has received 
extensive recognition only within the p^st 10 years. However, his reputation 
has been maintained by a sustained output of quality works, which have 
been well received by his peers. * ^ 

Personal Characteristics 
Turner is a person for whom "roots" are important. He is^ proud of 
his family background. On a wall in their livingroom the Turners haye a 
roots exhibit that consists of old photographs of both spouses' families and ^, 
of their own three children. And as mentioned earlier, Jeanne Turner has. 
compiled scrapbooks of news stories, 'photographs, and Turner's Certificates 
and awards of early achievement; 

Turner obviously had the capacity to do good work but scholarly 
achievement never reached the fullpess of its potential until the third 
stage ,in his career. Turner's tendency to compartmentalize his professional 
life and to rationalize the various compartments as complementary rather 
.than contradictory may have interfered with the early development of his 
scholarship ;^r ^xamp^e, at one point in his career, he believed that 
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"the jobs of administrator and teacher complement ea^ch other." Now 



that ^e has been freed from excessive administrative burdens, and has 
experienced a burst of creative scholarship, he describes even "pro- 
fessional ^commitments , fellowship-selection committees, and other duties" 
as getting in the way of scholarship. 

In college. Turner had teachers whose instructional methods were 
models. None, however, did he claim as mentors. Turner was an early 
^achiever without a cheering squad, except, perhaps, his family. He was 
noticed but not nurtured by many of the adults in his life. He claims that 
was his own fault rather than theirs. 

Turner has extremely high standards for himself; and' he sometimes 



• broods over whether he has done the best that he could d'o.^ With reference 
to writing, he said, "I always wanted to do the best kind* of job I could. 
Although I am glad to be published, 1 usually am a little desp^ffSfent 
because I know it is not exactly what" I want." He said that his adult 
daughter commented on the fact that he seldom gets excited over what he 

has done. ^ * 

Turner has a profound commitment to schola|ship and to the humanities. 
] He is critical o^f blacks and of pthers who "still believe that intelligent, 
children should be directed only into fields whete money i-s readily 

\ 

. available such as medicine and law." He has foand that "there i5 not the 
same kind of respect* for a humanist, fdr an education that might bring 
, internal reward but not financial reward." What worries him is that he is 
not sufelHiat-h-e^ees "a major breakthro"'ugh" yet, "an increase'd respect 
among blacks or whites for work in the humanities." j 

Turner is d^ijsturbed about the absence of commitment to scholarship 
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and to the humanities, in our society generally. Personally, however, 
he has never been "very satisfied" and therefore fully committTed to any 
of his professional positions in the humanities or elsewhere. He states 
that his feeling is not a reflection on the schools or the jobs but re- 
presents his personal orientation. He believes that being "very satisfied" 
is a "stage [that] begins stagnation." Notwithstanding this feeling. 
Turner ha's been a faculty member at the University of Iowa _f or a decade, 
a time in which "his career has flourished. #>e "chemistry" if not fiin-"-" 
satisfaction with his professional situation and personal circumstances has 
been most beneficial so far as his scholarly contributior^ is concerned. 
}^ile Turner may be reluctant to permit himSelf to become fully committed 
to what he is doing, others are very satisfied with -his output. 

• Turner is an able, honest, and competent scholar who renders objective 
appraisals.. Hei is^^eticulous . and " careful , understanding and fair. He 
writes with courage and confidence, revealing .both virtue and vice. 

. Analytic Summary 
Acknowledging the interdependence between blacks and th^e society . 
in which they live, Roger Rosenblatt said that American liferary conven- 
tions h^ve provided black writers something .both to lean on and push 
'aeai'nfet. Darwin Turner made a siTt^ilar observation when he said of black 
essayists: they came of age, then rejected the age.. This experience. . 
of becoming a part of and separating oneself from is continuous and is ' 
iound in every syst«m in society. It is a process' particularly agonizing 
ItTTTie kinship sysfenn ^ : ^ - — ; — 

Turner*was part of a family of orientation in which the attainment 
of Higher education was a tradition.* This'^rientation supported his early 
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academic achievements. Yet he felt compelled to separate himself from 
moving in lockstep -from one level of educational achievement to theu next 
as quickly as he could. He ^ejected his family's advice to study for a 
doctoral degree immediately after compleKfeg his master's. Instead, he 
married, commenced his career, and became a father. * 

Turner moved directly from a family of orientation that succored 
aM supported him through \l>e first level of graduate study into a family 
of procreation. He skipped the transitional Stage of independent house- 
holder and the opportunity this status provides to observe and consider new 
strategies for living. Because of his new family status before he had 
turned 21 years old. Turner had to give succor ailci support to others 
despite his continuing need for nurturing. The butden, of course, was 
overwhelming an^ took its toll, eventually resulting in divorce.. 

When a career is launched before formal education is complete there 
• may be indecisioil regarding vocation. This certainly was Turner's experience.' 
Turner" resisted committing his future to education even. after he became ^ 
a candidate for the doctoral degree. The interruption with marriage and 
work of Turner's progression Xhrough graduate education complicated thfe 
early stage 'bf^ his career development as a scholar: Because of the 
requirements of supervised and approved graduate study and household 
responsibili^es of a new family unit, little time* was available for 

research writing. 

Although Turner's doctorate was awarded ^^t an early age, when he 
was jrinly 25 years old, by the time' he had achieved it his career was in 
progress with 6 years of employment behind Mm. . He was ready, he believed. 



to take on academic administration as a department chairman and'' even- 
tuAly as a dean. The pressures of administrat:i6n\are persistent,' He 
could continue a developed career in scholarship and link it with new 
responsibilities in administration by limiting the time devoted to each. 
It is more difficult to start a career in scholarship while at the same 
time serving as an administrator. This Turner tried to do; but he did it' 
at the pjice of attempting to compartmentalize his life — walling off 
one side of his career from the -otirer^ T^rectlcirrg administration -by day 
and scholarship at night. Such a strategy leaves little time for 
^family socialization. 

r Although fragile and vulnerable, the kinship system is significant — 
both the family of orientation and that of procreation. It can orient - 
one towara or away^from education. It can enhance or retard the develop- 
ment of a career. Clearly Turner's career accelerated as he moved into 
its third stage energized and sustained by the nurturance of a riew 
marriage, effected during more matiire years, when the doubt of vocation 
had been resolved, the burden of graduate education was behind him, and 
the publicity surrounding his preprof essional early achievement had faded 
away. The^ second marriage had endured 13 years tp the date of this 

interview. , • * * 

*In the light of this life history, one may hypothesize that 
.there is an a/ssopiation between education and career- development and that 
the completion of .graduSte .education helps launch an academic career; but 
earlier educational achievement. has little effect unless capped by a 
docto?^' degree. Further, one may hypothesize that an associa,tion 
between the kinship system and education exists "and that the fami^fy . _ 
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toay orient one toward education and facilitate its acquisition as long 

one remains in its care; the farrfl^y of procreation may retarS^'the tempo 



as 



with which one obtains a graduate^education if it is' formed while one, is 
in iftidcourse* * | 

Fi;ial.ly, in the 'light of this life history, one may hypothesize 
that early (spceleration in one's education' does not guarantee an out- 
standing beginning for^.one's career, and that an unexceptional career 

be^^jpjiing does not preclude a spectacular growth along the way and perhaps 

/ * 

a fruitful ending, for one's career 
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Chapter 9 ^ * 

Demographic Analysis of the Study Sample 

The sample for' this study consisted of 554^ respondents in the 6 
academic areas selected for the study (Tahie 9-1).- However, not all 
respondents answered all questions so the totals on the tables in this 
chapter vary. Percents may not add to 100 because of roundings. Of the 
siiali; although ijot insignificant representation of other racial groups, 
A4 or 8 percent of the sample represented foreign blacks, foreign whites, 
Puerto Ricans, Mexican-Americans, Native Americans, Asian-Miericans , 
and others. Because <<f their small numbers^^ these groups are eliminated 
from further- statistical ati^lysis. The regions in which the respondents 
were born were somewhat, sfeewe<fe Approximately a third of the respondent's 
came from each of the following" combined regionsl;. Middle Atlantic and 
New England (30.9%), East North Central and West North Ceritral (28.1%), 
and South Atlantic, East South Central, and >fest South, Central (33.3%). 
Only the mountain and Pacific regl,ong had a' smaller representation; 
together 'they totaled 7.8 percent. ' . • 



1 ThT'U.S. Census Bureau's definition of .regions was used for the 

study.' The New England region includes «Mkine, Rhode Island^ Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and' New Hampshire; the Middle Atlai4ic region in- . 
dudes New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; the^ East North Central , 
region includes Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin; the 
West North Central region includes Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas; the South Atlantic region in- 
cludes Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, Virginia , West 
Virginia,. North Carolina, South "Carolina, Georgia, ^ '^^J ^^^f . 
South CeAtral region includes Kentucky. Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi; 
the W.st South- central region includes Ark.nsa., ^-J^^-J' 
and Texas; the Mountain region includes Montana, Idaho Wyoming Colorado, 
New Mexico. Arizona. Utah, and Nevada; the Pacific region includes 
Washingtbn, Oregon,' California, Alaskaf, and Hawaii. 
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■ There is a sigriif icatit difference iri the regions of birth for blacks 
'and for whites (Table 9-2a) . The majority of blac\s were born in the 
South, compared to only a fifth of the whites. Slightly more than one- ^ 
third of the whites were born in the Middle Atlantic and New England 
states compared to a fifth of tjie blacks. Over twice the proportion of 
whites were born in the East North Central and West North 'Central regi6ns 

compared to blacks. 

The same proportiotl of blacks born in the South remained in the South . 
for their first^positiqns and' their current positions (Tables 9-2b, cO . ■ 
-The dis'ttibution of blacks throughout the various regions of the country - 
remained virtually unchanged from birth to-first employment position to 

current position. * ' ^ 

Whites, on the other hand, appeared tb be more mobile. Nearly twice 
as many whites hJld-cirrrent positions in the South as had been born there. 
The . proportions of whites who 'had been bofn in the combined New England 
. and 'Middle Atlantic region or the East and West North Central region de--^ 
creased over the professional car'eer^' dTr nl nr m.>n >g of the respondents to their 
current positions. There were slight increases in the proportions of whites 
who held positions in the Mountain or Pacific states compared to the pro- 
portion of .whites' who were born dn these regions. 

,The ages" of the respondents were similar in both racial categories 
(Table 9-3). The mean age for black respondents was 46 years, for white 

\ 

» respondents, 44 years. , . ' • 

The sample was nearly three-fourths male (Table 9-4). The. distribu- 
tion of the sample by sex, however, showed, a substantial -variation among 
the racial groups. Blacks had the^argfist proportion of female respondents. 
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although they were less than a majority. Only 21.3 -percent of the whites 

ft . 

were femal^^^ * " •« ' 

The overwhelming majority of, the respondents held doctorSte degrees 

(Table 9-5). There was a disparity, however, in the proportions of the 

• • • / . * 

racial groups that, held doctorates. Proportionately fewer of the blacks- 

*^ " • * 

held doctorates than whites. ' . ' ' \ * 

There was i«t> a .great difference fn the types "^of uaidergwdHate • 
coLleges selected' by inembers.' of the vari'ous racial groups .(Table 9-6) ^ ^ . 

. . . ^ * ; _ , \ . ' ^ ; ' • 

With^ly one , exception V whites graduated" from predominantly white, ^ . , 
colleges and universities..' While over half of the-^acljs graduated- -from 
predominantly black colleges br universities, the remainder of the 'black 
respondents ^aduated' f'f om predomi-nantl^ white colleges or .universities . 

* Only 8 of tjie respondents received .doctoral degrees at predominantly 
black universities. This fact is not surprising since «few of the pre- . 

. dominaatly^bl^ck^lnst^-^t-ions-offel^ c r nr a te s . Of the 35 respondents 

' receiving master's degrees at predominantly black in'stituticms, JQ-weTe 

black. - . • 

Similar propbrt|.ons of blacks.' and of whites i^eceived fellowships >n- 
. graduate school. The ma-jority of both racial .groups ^Iso reported" 
, relying on 'their own earnings for s'upport during graduate school, although^ 
■ a greater proportion of blacks used their own earnings frhan whites. More . 

white -respondents tharf "black received family contrdjjutions to theiT 
' .support during ^graduate school. i . 
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Career Patterns 



Most respondents began 'their professional careers at- f our-j^r 
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colleges or universities (Table 9-7a). While this was true for resporldents 
in both racial categories, more whites than blacks began their careers . ^ 
in these institutions. On the other* hand, more blacks begaft their careers . 
in the service of government .than did whites. Extremely small numbers of 
either racial group were first employed in business 6r' industry . 

* f " 

Although the ma;jo,i?ity of respondent^ are-fxurrently 'employed iri 4-year ^ 
■colleges ar universities, there has been^'sdme shift in ^he' br^ganlzations 
at -which they are currently empiayed compared to their first pos'^itions 
(Table 9-7b) . A few mbre of 'bojth blacks and whites n,ow work in business 
or industry or are currently not working. ^ ' \ , ■ 

The majority of respondents held teaching positions for their first 
professional ppsitions (Table 9-8a) ; relatively fewer blacks than whites : 
held these positions. A majorit}^ still c^trently hclds teaching -positions 
(Table 9-8b). Although this finding holds for both racial groups, ';*pr6- 
portionately more whites than blacks are currently teachers.' 

OJL those who hold tenure or^ tenure-track teaqhing positions, the 
largest number of respondents currently holds the rank of £ulj." processor 
(Table 9-9). Again, this is trUe for both racial groups; Kowej^er, blacks 
have a lower proportion of full professors. There is little difference 
between the proportions of blacks-and of whites holdi"ng*-the rank of . 
associate professor; proportionately more blacks than whites hold th4 
rank of assistant professor. * - ■ 

Just over' half the respondents ■ indicated that they were' yery " satisfied 
with their first positions (Table 9-lOa) . The. overwhelming -majbrity, of 
both racial groups expressed either strong satisf actio'n ot some satisfaction 
with their first positions; very few indiQated' dissatisfaction witli their 
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first position?. Again, the great njiajority — slightly more whites than' 
blacks — in both racial groups indicated that they are either very 
satisfied or 'somewhat satisfied with their current' positions (Table 9-lOb) . 
Very few respondents 'indicated dissatisfaction with their current positions. 

^The respondents werfe asked to repotrt the salaries they received for 
their first postdoctoral positions and for their current positions (Table 11) 
The question was optional, however, and ^data are avaiable for sldghtly more 
than half the sampl^. For both positions, the median salary. of blocks and 
whites was similar, although slightly lower for wfiites. 
The Contribution of Race and Age to the Salary of the Scholars 

During the 1970s considerable controversy developed around the issue 
of whether race was declining in significance as the basis for determining 
the life-chances of blacks in ^he United States economy. Sociologist 
William Wilson endorsed the assertion .by economist Richard Freeman that 
"tl^e more' educated blacks continue to experience a faster rate of job 
advancement than their white counterpatts" (Wilson, 1978:153; Freemen, 1976: 

_ ^ . ^ ^ . ^ f 

Chapter 6). Wilson buttressed his contetition with figures tKat he ot^taiped 

from the 1973 Current Population Repjort that, according to him, "show that 

> 

black men with college degrees in the 25 to 29 age category earn close to • 
$1,000 more than their white counterparts" (Wilson, 1979:166). - 

Hilson/is- careful to. limit his analysis to "younger educated black 
males."-- He acknowledges that "there is still a si^ificant income gap 
between ,all college educated blacks," buf lie attributes this gap to income • 
of older educated blacks, whose income compared with whites he des'crib6$ 
as, due to "the 1-egacies of past discrimination." W^n-^the" analysis ^^is/ 
limited to younger college-educated black males, Wilsort contends that they 



"have reached income parity with younger- college educated white males" 
(Wilson, 1979:168>\ ' . ' . 

One of the present authors has challenged the Wilson conclusion 
(Willie, 1079). He contends thpt despite the relatively higl/ pay that 
some younger college-educated blacks may receive, all blacks (including 
yo4nger blacl^s) are underrepresented«in the high-paying professional, 
managerial, sales, and skilled-craft jobs. During 1976, for extople, 
there were only 1.1 million racial minorities' in these high-paying jobs 
when there should have been 2.3 million if there were equity in employment. 
Moreover, "these high-paying jo^s .... woul<! have contributed two-thirds 
of the total income received by the population of blacks and other minorities 
if there 'were as many racial minorities as there should have beer\^in these 
... jobs." As it was, "these four high-paying occupational categories 
accounted for only pnerthird of the total income for blacks ... because of 
the limitations imposed by racial discr^imination."' Among whites, two-thirds 
of their incom'e was derived from these high-paying jobs. The underrepresenta 
tion of blacks in high-paying, jobs depressed their^lncome as a group . 
despite the relatively high income received hy "some educated younger black-s 
(Wdllle, 1979:60-61). " / . • * ^ 

A stud^ sponsored ^by the' United States Civil lights Commission 
^during the 1970s at temp't^d *to, determine' whether the problem of less pay 
for blacks and other racial minori-ties reLajiive to whites was a function • 
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of the ^iffereiit characteristics that these 'groups exhibited, or a/ ' 

" ► * ^ 

function of discrimination' that awarded unequal ct^mgensatlon for ^qual 

'\^ork. By statistical techniques, the study controUed for d'ifferences 

in Jevel^of. education', level of job pf^stige, region^of employment, age, 



and other factqf s so^ that the- sitqations of the various populations would 

be equivalent. This study foupd that when blacks and** whites were equal 

in age, isex, education, and occupation, black and "other minority males 

received an annual income, that wa*s 15 to 20 percent less than that received 

by majority whit^/males (Civil Rights Commission, 197.8?54) . 

The findings reported from different sources obviously are mixed. 

* ** . * - ' ' * * 

The absence of consensus jnay be duetto the different characteristics of 

popolations studies: their age, occupation, ^education., and other charac- 
teristics. With reference to age^ -Wilson has described older educated 
blacks as victims of the legacy of racial discrimination; butt.stxch aft 
explanation is insu^f icieat. It ^does not explain why they continue to, 
receive ui^qual pay for eqital work. A society need not continue to dis- 
criminate against older educated blacks today simply because it^discrimi- 
nated against thera in the past; Moreover, some of the older educated , 
blacks .who receive less pay than whites are not so old; some are between 
'40 and 50 years of age. 

The data from this study will not provide, a definitive answer to the 
issues discussed above. However, they do .permit a comparative analysis of 
the annual Salaries of black and of white scholars who are members of 
n3tional professional associations in si;x disciplines of the humanities 
and social sciences. Because these data are limited to scholars and to- 
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"the humanities and social sciences, they cannot be generalized. Yet 
because they deal with a specific category of professionals, there'are 
fewer unanticipated ahd extraneous influences to confuse the analys-is.. • 
and make difficult an interpretation. The following analysis is pre-.* - 

' sented, therefore,- as 'one contribution toward clarifying the issue of the 
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relative effects of race on life-chances of blacks and of whites in 
terms of salaries received • <» 

Of the 55A scholars included in this study,' 26A or 48 percent pro- 
vided information about their annilal salaries. The ages of the respondents 
were similar for blacks and whites. While these data will not permit us 
tol make observations about professionals 30 years or under because few received 
doctoral degrees and became active in prof essional- associations at this * 
young"* ag^i, the salaries of adults 40 or younger, middle-ages adults 41 to 
60, and older 'adults 61 years of age and over can bl analyzed. Thus, this 
analysis holds the professional category of scholar as a constant and pro- 
vides a comparative analysis of the scholars by race, age, and salary, 

^ Table 9-12 indipates that both black and tfbite professional scholars 
in the humanities and social sciences have attained parity in terms of ^ 
salary received as reflected by the similar medians. However, the simi- 
larity in salary for the total racial populations' of scholars did not hold 
for all ege groups. Among younger scholars, particularly those 31 to 40 
years of .age, the median annual salary for black humanists and social 
, scientists was nearly 36 percent hi-gher^than that received by whites. The 
phenomenon of higher pay for blacks was riot true for age categories 
Al to 50; this gro% of blacks had a' median salary that' was $1,513 less 
than whites of the same age. Higher median salary for whites than for 
blacks continued through the older age groups of 61 years and above. 

The large difference in salary by. race in the age group over 60 
years can be explained 3S pio. to discrimination in the past that cannot 
be -corrected so easily in the present. Blacks who are 41 to 50 years 
of age had a median salary about 5 percent less than whites; tsle differences ^ 
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in mean salaries, however, was just over 1 percent. Similarly, blacks 
aged 51 to 6D had ~a median salai\of, 4.5 percent less than whites, but 
their mean salaries differed by only 2.0 percent. 

The salaries were regrouped into three broad categories: low 
(under $20,000 a year), middle ($20,001 to $30,000), and high ($30,001 
and- above) . Table ,9-13 reveals that the higher median salary reported 
for blacks coijipared with whites in the younger adult age grou^ aged 40. 
years or under is due largely to the fact that one-third of all affluent 
blacks (those with incomes above $30rOOO) achieve this status by the age 
of AO years and that this proportion is t«rice as great as the proportion 
of young adult whites who are similarly paid. 

- Of the blacks in this , study, 48 percent. were younger people under 
AO years of ^e who' had salaries in the lower-range, middle-raiige and 
affluent levels. Gf all blacks, 13 percent were young and affluent 
and had a median salary that exceeded that of whites of a comparable 
age level. Not all young blacks were affluent, however. Of the Al 
■ blacks under AO years of age in our sample, about one fourth was at the 
middle-f^ge from $20,000 to $30,000; and slightly less than one third 
was under $2D,000 at the lower e\id of the pay scale for professionals 



in 1980. 

Of the 87 young white scholars under AO years in our sfudy, only 



one tenth qualified as af*fluent with an annual salary over $30,000 a 
year; slightly more than two-fifths wasCt thtt^middle-range level; and 
atout one-th:j^d received under $20,000 a year. , 

I In summary, only 'the young blacks tend to fo/ge ahead of whites 



in salary in any significijnt way. But this 'is not the" commCn experience 
for all yoiihg educated 'b-lacks in the humanities and' social sciences. 
Of the black scholars AO years or under, 7 to 8 o\it of evety 10 earned * 
less than $30,000 in 1980. However, the overall pattern indicates that 
blacks aged AO years or younger tend to 'earn moie than whites; black-s 
ages Al to 60 tend to earn somewhat less than whites; and Blacks over 60 
tend to earn subs^S^tially less than whites. Two possible explanations bf 
this phenomenon ^^^^ ^ premium is, paid to r^trult young blacik 

scholars in a market--Klace where blafck scholai^i are scarce, and (2) that this 
"tajehted tenth"^of. bla^ scholars (actually, they are 13 percent of all 
black scholars) is extraordinary and outstanding and merits premium pay. 
This phenomenon. Wb^ja#«* only'witlfin the past 15 years 6r so, when 
*af f irmative-actdon programs were implemented. Despite their talent', older^ 
black scholars evidently did -not benefit as 'much financially from such 

/* . 

efforts as did 'younger black scholars. It is possible, however, that some of 
>the earlier racial discrimination that had actually resulted in greater 
discrepancies in salaries can be remedied to a degree by af f irmative-actiorf 
programs for the older scholars. .Our da,ta indicate that as the scholars 
get older, the gap between blacks and whites irrtreases. 
Family Ba^ckgroundy 

The educational achievements of the parents of the respondents varied 
greatly by race. Over half of the fathers of tha black respondents *had* not 
graduated from high school, ^compared to slightly less than a third of the ' 
fathers of white respondents (Table 9-1'ita) . At the other, end of the 
educational scale, nearly twice as many white fathers (slightly less than 

one-fifth) graduated from college as black fathers and twice as many 

4 



white fathers (about' bnerfifth) had ^graduate degree^'asr black, fathers. 

For mothers'; the findings were somewhat different.* Nearly half of 
the black mothers, although- only about a quarter of the White mothers, - „ 
had not received high-school di{>lomas (Table 9-14b).' ^Twice as many white 
mothers (about one-fifth) as black mothers graduated from college. More 
bllck mothers, had achieved graduate degrees than white mothers,. > 

Xljere wer§ also great differences 'among the racial groups concerning 
occupational status of the parent^. Th6 modal occupational status for 
black fathers was.service worker, .laborer, or farmer (Table 9-15a) . Very 
• few whites held this type of position. The m'odal category for white fathers 
was professional or technical; slightly more than one-third .of the white 
,father^held p'ositions at this levpl compared to about one-fifth ^the . 
black .fathers. One-four.th of the .white fathers were' managers, administra- 
to^- or small-business, owners compared with only one-terith of the black ^ 

fathers. ' 

Again, the findings concerning mothers are somewhat different.- . \ 

•The modal occupation of both racial groups of mothers was housekeeping 
spouse (Table 9-15b) . However, far more white mothers held this position 
than black mothers. Far more black mothers held positions as service 
workers or , laborers than white mothers. At the higher status end of' the 
scale, however, sltglitly more black mothers held professional or technical 
position^than whW mothers; in both groups of women, professionals were 
less than one-fourth\of- employed female spouses. 



Comparison of Black and of White Scholars " 



* Major differences ."between black and white scholars had to do with 

sex composition of the two racial populations, their family ba'ckgrounds, 

, ' . ■■ 

and their rank of initial' and current appointment in colleges, and univePsi- 

ties. Women are beginning to occupy ' scholarly positi6ns in the labor force 

bu£ they claimed 'only one-fourth -of all positions in the total sample of. 

-this study. Thus wqmen/^^r>i3fiderrepresented by^ about 50^ percent. The , ^ 

^nderrepresentation ii/ racial populations was le~ast among blacks, where 

there were 6- men to every. 4 women anff^reater amartg whites,' where the . _ , 
. . ■ • ••■ " ' 

ratio was 8 to 2. . . , • , " 

In .terms o/ f_amily^ac)i^groutid, white . scholars coi^tinued a family 
tradition^ employment in white-collar >&cupatdons . But 'the majority^ 
of* the parent^ of\he^ black scholars were blue-collar workers: 'Most of the 

^black scholar^had Tnothers who were- in the labor f^rce; in comp^riso.n, 

- • • - > ■ », , 

a majority qf the mothers of whit<e scholars yere housekeeping, spouses . 

^ Another inte'resting background difference has to do with^the relative • , 

educational .achievement of the mother and tSe father in families of black 



and of white schoiarsN The .scholars' in -both racial populations exceeded 

the educational accomplis^iments of their parents. Howeveu, a higher pro- ^ 

portion of fathers compared with mothers in white families were'oollege 

graduates (38% to 26%), but the proportion ofe. college graduates among 

bla'^tejBOthers and fathers was the same (21%). 'Also it, ghou;Ld be noted 

that the proportion o^ h\&cV. mothers with a graduate degree (10%) is 

greater than the proportion- of white mother^ with a graduate -degree (6%) ,. 

Among fathers a reverse of this situation is found; the proportion of white * , 

fathers with a graduate degree (20%) is twice the proportion of black 

fathers with a graduate degree (11%) . 

The fact that the educational levels of black mothers have achieved 
parity with that of black fathers in terms of the proportions .who had 
obtained a college education is an interesting finding that may be related 
to the upward mobility of black scholars. This finding should be studied 
carefully to determine the contribution, of the education oi mothers and 
their labor force status in' all* racial populations to the achievement of ^ 
their "offspring. 

• A final difference worthy of noting between these'^wo -racial popul{l^ 
tions has t6 do with current rank in relation^o" initial rank of appoint- - 
ment as an academician. While the majority of both populations began their 
careers as instructors or assistant professors, half of the white scholars 
in education have current appointments as full- professors compai-ed with 
•only slightly more than one-third of the' black scholars. • While about 
10 percentage points that favored blacks separated the two -racial popula- 
tions initially appointed as full processors, now ^ to 13 percentage 
points, against blacks separate the two racial populations in terms of 



^ \J 



current employment in the two lowest ranks. Thus black^., who slightly . 
outdistanced whites in obtaining the highest initial academic appointments, 
now have a higher proportion tfhkn whites currently holding appointments in 
the lower academic ranks. Whether blacks were unable to sustain their 
head start in academic rank because of the lower proportion who ^.finally 
o\>tained doctoral tiegrees compared with whites, or because they taiight 
in different types of colleges, we could ^lot determine from the data 



.^available. 



Table 9-1 Race of Respondents 



Race 


N 


- . - ' % 


U.S. black 


179 


32.3 


U.S. white • 


V 324 


58.5 


Other 


AA 


8.0 


Missing data 


7 ■ 


1.2 


Total ^ 


55A 


100.0. 



r 



/ 



'^3 

9^ 



Er|c ' ^ ' ' 



!9i 



Table. 9-2, U.S. Regional Data by Race 



' — j 


* - — " 

a. Region of Birth by 


Race 






































Race 


*(a) 













•(d) - 


- 


(e) 


, 


ft 




JL 


% , 




% 


JL 


% 




% 


■ N 


' Black 


36 " 20.8 


28 


16. •'2 


105 


60.7 


2 


1.2 


2 


1.2 


173' 


•White 


110 ! 35.3 


lit 


35.6 


59 


18.9 


14 


4.5 


18 


5*. 8 


312' 


Total 

> 


146 30.1 


139 


28.7 


164 


33.8 


16 


3.3 




20' 


4.1 


485 



Black 
White 
Total 



b. Region of FirsJ:. Employment by Race 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



N % 
31 18.1 
82 26.2 



I % 
28 16.4 
94 " 30.0 



.113 23.3 



122 



25.2 



N % 
104 60.8 
100 31.9 



204 ^^2'.''1- 



N 

1 
16 



% 

0.6| 
5.1 



7 
21 



% 
4.1 
6.7 



28 



5.8 



) Middle Atlantic and Ne„w England; (b) -East and West North Central; (c) South; 
) Mountain; (e) Pacific; (f) total. 



* 
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(f) 



N 
171 
313 



484 





c. 


Region 


of Current Employment by Race 






\ 








Rlace 




(a) 






(b) 




(c) 




(d) 




(e) 




a/- 




N 


% 




N 


; % 


li 


% 


N. 


% 


N 


% 




N 


Black^F 




17.7 




28 - 


16.6 


103 


60.9 


1 


.6 


• 7 


4 . 


1 


169 


i^hite 


74 


23.8 




8Q 


25.7 


r- 


35.0 


20 


6.4 


28 


9. 


0 


311 


Total 


- 104 


21.7 




108 


22.5 


212 


44.2 


21 


4.4 

* 


35 


7. 


3 


480 

















• 


t 




Table ' 


9-3 Age^ by 


Race 










- 










♦ 






Year of 


Birth 




- 








Race 














- 










1890-1899. 


1900--:09 


i910-19 


1920-29 


1930-39 


1940-49 


1950-59' 


.To^l 


Mean 
Age 
(years) 


Median . 

Age f 

(years) 




N % 


N, % 


N % 


N % 


N % 


N % 

1 


N ^ % 






- 


U.S. • 

black * 


0 0 


10 5.8. 


14 8.1 


32 1-8.6 


39 22 . 7 


1 

70 40.7 


7 4.1 


172 




43 * 

V i 


U.S.' 

• white 


< 

2 0.6 


• 5 1.5 


21 6.5 


63 19.5 


88 2 7.2 


131 ^.6 


13 4.0 


323 






















• 




- 


Totals 


2 0.4 


15 3.0 


35 7 .1 


95 19^.2 


127 '25.7 


201 '40.6 


20 4.0 


495 


* 










• 














« 
















• 








• 


- 




















4 






• 














( 


ERLC 










• 


✓ 








O 1 r\ 



4^ 



111 



Table 9-4 


Race b 


y Sex 

=^ 




















Male 






Female 




Total 

- * 


• 




N 


%• 




N 


% 




N • 


U.S. black 




107 

« 


60. 


1 


71 


39. 


9' 


.- 178 

if 


U . S • white 




o t c 

255 


7o 


, 7 


c c\ 
o9 


^ 1 . 




10/. 
J Z ^ 


Totals 




3-6 2 


. r 
11 . 


1 ^ 


140 


27. 


9" 


502 ^ 



> 



ERJC 



9 7 1 



Table 9-5 ' Respondents with Doctoral Degrees 



.Race 



N 



U.S.' black (N = 179). 


129 


72.1 


U.S. white (N = 324) 


296 


91.4 


Total (N = 503) 


425 


•84.5 






» 



Table 9-6 Predominant 


Race of College Where 


Bachelor ' s 


Degree Was Obtained 




















■ School 








Race 


Predominaptly Black 


Predominantly White 


Total 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


U.S. black 


92 


53.8 


79 


46" 2; 


171 


U.S. white 


2 


0.6 ' '- 


315 


99.4 


317 


Totals 


94 


19.3 


J 394 


80.7 


488 








4 


1 

% 


V 

1 






* 


\ 


« 
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pi O 

















01> 






* > 


• • 








* 












f 






• 






Table*. 9- 


-7 


Type 


of Organization of Employment 


^ c 














» 






.- *« 








* • 






> 




f 






t 




• 'a. First Professional Position 




• 




\ 








• 




■ 


(a) 


V (b) 




(c) 


. (d) 


* (e) 




(f) 


(g) 






Race 




N 


% . 




N 


% ' 


N • %^ ' 


N / % 




^ N % 


N % • 


N 




















• 












U.S. 

hi ark 




2 . 


1.1 


.3 1-7 
* ♦ 


126 


70.8 


21 .11.9 


»9 5. 


1 


15 8.4 


2 1.1 
- t 


178 

* 


♦ y 


U.S. 

white 




6 


1.9 


> 

9 ' 2.8 


250 


77.2 


2 7 8.3 


14 4. 


3 


16 4.9 


2 SQ^.6 


324 ^ 
















i 














* 

Totals ^ 




-8 . 


1.6 


12 2.4 

r ; • ■ 


376 


74.9 


48 9.6 


23 •- ^ A. 


6 


31 ,6.1 


4 ' 0.8 


502 






<• 










^^"^ 




• 












7 




(a) 
(d) 


business or industry; (b) junior college or technical institute; 
government agency; (e) other nonprofit organization; -(f) other; 


(c) college or university; 
(g) nop working; (h) total 




• 

> 








* 


















































\ 










o 






h 












« 

% 


• 


i 




/ 






f 


* * / 












• 




• 


• 


1 ^ 








/ 












' ERLC . 
























• 





Tab'le 9-7 fype of Organization of Employment 



' .b . Curren t Professional Position 



Ra^e 



/ ■ (a) 



N % 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) ^ '(f) 



% N % 



U.S. 

black 



U.S. 

white 



Totals 



n f - 

C JL >J 



2.8 



16 4.9 



21 4.2 



1.1 



1,1 



2 -.-8 



2.2 



119 66.5 



246 75.9 



365- 72.6 



21 11.7 



17 5.2 



38 7.6 



8 4.5 



13. 4.0 



21 4.2 



(g) 



% N \ % N- % 



11 



16 4.9 



2 7 5.4 



13 7.3 



7 2.2 
20 4.0 



(h)' 
N 



(a) business or industry; (b) junior college or technical institute; (c) college or 
university; (d) .governmenf agency; (e) other nonprofit organization; (f) other; 
(g) not working; (h) total i \' . 



1/79 



324 



503 



o 7 > 



■ \ 



ERIC 



) 



Table 9-8 Type of Work 





-I 

a. First Professional Position 
























Race 


(a) 

JL 


% 


(b) 

N_ 


• 

% 


N 


(c) . 
% 


m 

_N_ 


(d) 

• % 


» 


1 

N_ 


(e) 

% 




iL 


(f) 

%. 


(g) • 
N 


U.S. 

black 


116 , 

i 


67. 1„ 


4 


2.3 


3 


1.7 


6 ^ 


3 


.5 


8 


4 


• 

.6 


36 


20.8 

y 


17 3 


U.S. 

white 


255 


78.^ 


9 • 


2.8 


3 


.9 


7 


2 


. 2 


21 


fi 
U 


c 

• J 


9 ft 


. 8.7 

A 


323 


Totals 


371 


• 

11*. % 


r3 


Y 


6 


* 

, 1-2 


13 


2 


. 6 


29 


>5 


, 8 


64 


12.9 


4- 96 

1 



(a) teaching; (b) research; (c) college administration; (d) analyst; (e) clinician; 
(f) other; (g) total. - , . 



O 1 C 
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Table 9^8 Type of Work 



Race 



b. Current .Professional Position 

(a) •• (b) (c) 



(d) 



. (e) 



•(f) 
N % 



(g) 
N 



U.S. 

black 



black 



Totals 



111 65.7 



249 78.3, 



360 73.9,- 



1.8 



0.6 



1.0 



8 4.7 



6 1.9 



14 2.9 



5 3.0 



2. '2 



12 2.5 



4.7 



13 ^-1 



21 4.3' 



34 20.1 



41 12.9 



75 15.4 



169 



318 



487 



(a) teaching; (b) research; (c) college administration; (d) analyst; (e) cllnlcia^i;. (f) other; (g) total. 




2iD 



J 



ERIC 
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Table 9-9 Current Job Rank for Academics 



Race 


(a) 

N % 


(b) 

_N_ % 


(c) 

N. % 


(d) 

N ' % . 


N 


U.S. black 


■ ^ 
3 


' 2.7 " 


34 


30 


. 9 


33 


30.0 


4 0 


36.4 


110 


U-"S. white 

Totals 
1 


1 


.4 


50 


20 


.6 


70 


28.8 


122 


50. 2 


243 


4 


1 . 1 


84 

V : 


23 


. 8 


103 


2 9 .2 


162 


45.9 

t 


• 353 



(a) instructor; (b) assistnat prof^essor; (c) associate professor; (d) professor; (e) total. 



ERJC 



221 . 



p o I) 
^ ^ ^ 
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^P^j_9-10 Satisfaction with Professional Position 







a. First 


Position 














(a) 


(b) 






• 


(d) 


Race 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


U.S. 

black 


76 


45.5 


81 


48.5- 


10 


6.0 

1 


167 


U.S. 

white 


. 165 


53.4 


124 


40.1 


20 


. 6.5 


309 


Totals 


241 


50.6 


205 


43.1 


30 


6.3 _ 


476 

> 



(a) very satisfied; (b) somewhat satisfied; (c) not satisfied; (d) total. 

J 



ERJC 



fj 



Table 9-10 Satisfaction with Professional Position 





b. 


Current 


Position 


• 






] 


(a) 








(b) 


(c) 

« 


S 

(d) 


Race 


N 


% 




N 


%. 

i > * 


N % 




U.S, black 


88 y 


5 2 ! '4 




67 


39.9 


13 7.7 


168 


> 

U.S. white 


193 


60.5 




113 


35.4 


13 , 4.1 


315 


Totals 


281 


57.7 




180 


> 

37.0 

- — ■- \ 


' 26 5.3 


487 



/ 

\ 



(a) very satisfied; (b) somewhat satisfied; (c) not satisfied; (d) total 
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Table 9-11 Income 

* ^ * 

a. First Professional Position 



ERIC 



$3,001 $6,001 $9,001 $12,001 $15,001 $18,001 $21,001 $2A,001 $27,001 
to to to to to to to to to over 

^$3,000 $6,000 $9,000 $12,000 $15,000 $18,000 $21,000 $2A,000 $27,000 $30,000 $30,000 Total 



Median 



U.S. 
white 



Totals 



N Z N 



5. 7 



2.2 



3.3 



— r~ 



% N 



% N 



%N_% N % lL.%iL% lt%'lLZ 



JL 



lA 121.8 
I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

39 |21.A 



7I 8-0 
I 
I 



I 
I 

34| 18.7 
*l 
I 



53, 19. 7|41'l 15.2 
I 



18 I 20 . 7 
I 
I 



I 
I 

5 5 | '30.2 
I 

I - ■ 
I 

73| 27. 1 



18 



33 



51 



20. 7 



18. 1 



7 
J 



3.9 



2 . 7 



19.0(12 ||A.5 



10 



15 



.5.6 



2 . 7 



5.6 



2 . 3 



1.1 



1.5 



2 . 3 



0. 7 



3 , 3. A 



3 1.1 



1.1 



2.7 



6 • 2.2 
I 



87 



182 



269 



$8,917 



$8,122 



no-. 

C w 



O ■'7 ' V 

>c ~* o 



'i 





'Table 9 


•11 Incopie ' , 

-* - 










t 


b. Professional Positioh 











« 

Race 


$10,000 


§10,001 
to 

§15,000 
1. 


§15,001 
to 

§.2 0,000 
N_ . % 


U.S. 

black 


6 1 

it 


2 1 2.3 


19' 21.8 


U.S. 

' white 


1 t 

1,0.5 ' 


9 1 4.9 


36| 19.6 




1 # 


^ 1 * 




Totals 


1 ' 0.4 


11 ' 4.1 


55 '20. 3 




\4 



ERIC 



9 o 
^ •» ^ 



Table 9-12 - 
Current Annual Salary of 26A Scholars, 1980 



Current Annual Salary 



B lack Scholars 
$20,000 or less 
$20,001-30,000 
$30,001-A0,000 • 
$A0, 001-50, 000 

0 

>over $50,000 

Totals 

Median 
Me an 



White Scholars 
$20,000 or less 
$20,001-30,000 
^$_3a, 001-AO. OOO 
$A0, 001-50, 000 
over $5CJ,000 



Age of Scholar (years) 
21-30 31-AO Al-50 



N 



% 



Total 
90n Median 



1 
1 



50.0 
'50.0 



2 100., 0 

$28,000 
$28,000 



7 
1 



87.5 
12.5 



ERIC 



Mean 



8. 100.0 

$16,000 

$17,135 



N 



% 



13 
16 
7 
2 
1 
39 



33 .3 
Al.O 
17 .9 
5.1 

i 

2.6 



100.0 



$22 ,036 
$32 ,107 



30 38.0 
AO 50.6 
6 ' 7.6 



2 . 
1 



2.5 
1.3 



79 100.0 
$2.1,997 
$2 3,619 



N 



% 



A 
9 
6 



19.0 
A2.9 
28.6 

9.5 



21 , ' 100.0 

• $27,500 ^ 
$29,372 



5 
23 
16 



10. A 
A7.9 
33.3 



3 
1 



6.3 
2.1 



A8- 100.0 
$129,013 
$29, 783 



51-60 

N % 



5 
7 
2 



' 1/ 



15 



33.3 
A6. 7 
13.3 
6.7 



ll)0.0 



$32,000 
$35,053 



61-80 

N % 



Total 
JL % 



A 
1 
2 
*2 



AA.A 
11.1 
22.2 
22.2 



9 aOO.O 

$2A,000 
$25,586 



- > 



10.8 



10 27.0 
lA 37.8 



5 
A 



13.5 
10.8 



37 ^ 100.0 
$33,500 
$35,823 



3 
A 



10 

$"^35^250. 
'$35,690 



21 
32 

ir 

6 
A 



2A.4 
37.2 
26.7 
7.0 
'a. 7 



86 100.0 
$26,007 




.13 



7.1 
3.3 



182 100.0 
$25,994 
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Table 9-13 



Aee 'and Salary Distribution of 264 Scholars . . ^ „ r rr, ^ , 

by Number and Perc;4nt .in Age-Salary Specific Catego^ries. by Ratio f ^P^I^f -^^H o„ 

Population by Age/to Percent in Age-Salary Specifid Categories, and by Percentage Distribution 
of Racial Groups /in Age-Salary Specific Categories I 1980 



Age of Scholai^s (years) 



30 or under 

31-AO 
41-50 
51-1-60 
61 ' 



Total 



Salary fby percent) | 


^ 

\ . 


Black and White 


Low 


Middle^ 


Hi ah ' 


$20,000 


$20,001-30,000 


■ Over : 


;30.000 . 


* Tota: 




Black 


White 


BlaQk 


Whi.te 


Black 


White 


Percent 


Number 


62 
19 

19 
100 


15 

65' : 
- 11 
.9 

lOo 


/ ^ 

- 50 
' 28 
A 6 

' / 3 
/lOO 


2 
51 
30 
13 

4 

100 


3 
.30 
25 
30 
12 
.lOF 


16 
36 
35 
13 
..100. 


4 

45 " 
26 
18 
7 , 
100 . ' 


10 

« 118. 
69 
48. 
19 

; 264 , 
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Table 9-14 Education of Parents 



Race , 



■ U . S ,. 
black 

' U.S. 

-white 



% Totals 



'U.S. 

black 

U.S. 

white 



Totals 



a. Eather 
(a) 



(b) 

% N % 



(c) ' (d) ' (e) , 

% N % N % . 



55- 30.5 



32 10.0 



85 17.2 



yi 21.3 



65 20.4 



102 20.7 



34 19.5 



55 17.2 



89 18.1 



15 8.6- 



45 14.1 



60 12.2 



16 9.2 



57 17.9 



73 14.8 



b. Mother i 



(a) 



(b) 

N • % 



(c) (d) (e) 

% N % N % 



27 15,6 
16 5.0 



53 10.8 



51 _ 29.5 
62 19.4 



36 20.8 



95 29.7 



113 22.9 



131 26.6 




- 18 10.4. 
65 20.3 



85 17.2 83 16.8 



(f) 
N %. 



' (g) 
N 



19 10.9 



65 20.4 



84 17.0 • 



174 



319 



'f 493 



(f) 



N 



• (g) 
N 



18' 10.4 
20 6.3 



38. 7.7 



173 



320 



49-3 



■ (a) up to seventh grade; (b) some high school; (c) high-school graduate ; (d) some college; - 
(e) college graduate or some graduate school; (f) graduate degree; (g) total. 
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Table 9-15 Occupation of Parents 



Race 



a. Father 
(b) 

N % N •% 



(c) 

N * % 



(d) 



Ji ^ % 



JL % 



(f) 
JL % 



(g) 



(h) 



IL % 



(i) 



U.S. 

black 

U. S . 

White 



Totals 



1 0-.6 



1 0.3 



2 0.4 



59 33.5 



27 8.4 



30 17.0 



22 6.9 



86 17.3 



5 2 10.5 



27 15.3 



42 13.1 



69 13.9 



2 1.1 



6 1.9 



2 1.1 



29 9 .1 



8 1.6 , 31 6.3 



21 ir.9 



77 24.1 



98 19.8 



34 19.3 



116 36.3 



150 30.2 



(a) unemployed; (b)' service worker, laborer, farmer;. (c) semiskilled operative; (d) skilleid crafft^; 
(e), clerical; (f) sdles;,(g) manager, administrator, small-business owner; (h) professional, 
'technical; (i) total. ■. " , ^ 



176 



320 



496 



.1 
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^ Table 9-15 Occupation of Patents 



Race 



U.S. 

black 



U.S. 

white 



Totals 



b. Mother 



(a) , (b) 



N 

■3- 



% N % N % N 



(c> . (d) . (e) (f) (g) . (h) (i) a) 

% . N % N ' % N % N % • N % N 



4 2.3 



2. 0.6 



6 1.2 



65 37.1 



185 57.5 



250 50.3 



43 24.6 



12 3.7 



55 11. i 



6 3.4 



6 1.2 



7 4.0 



4 1.2 



11 2.2 



5 2.9 



36 11.2 



41 8.2 



" 7 



14 4.3 



14 2.8 



4 2.3 



13 4.0 



17 -3.4 



41 23.4 



56 17.4 



97 19.5 



175 



322 



497 



r 



(a) unemployed; (b) housekeeping spouse; (c') service worker,' laborer, farmer; (d) semiskilled operative; 
. (e) skilled crafts; (f) clerical; (g) sales; (h) manager, administrator, small-business operator; 
(i) pfJsjfessional,. technical,; (j) total. 
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- Chapter 10 
Career Patterns by Age and by Race 



/ 



\ 

i ^■ 



'Although this is not a longitudinal^ study, an examlnatic^ of the re- 
lationship between age and a number of dependent variables will reveal the 
differences and similarities in career patterns between older and younger 
scholars of both races. As previously noted, the median age for blacks in 
this study is 46 years compared to 44 years for whites. For males anS females" 
of both races, the modal age category is 31-40 years (see Table 10-1) .\% - 

With the exception of blacks aged 21-30 years, three-fourths of ail 
respondents of both races in all age categories began their professional 
careers with positions in higher education (see Table 10-2a) . An extrefc^ly 
small number of respondents of any age began their careers in business or in- 
dustry. Blacks of all age categories had a small but notable representation 
in government agencies for their first positions; this' type of first position 
appears to have increased in popularity for blacks 50 years or younger. .And 
although the total number of -respondents aged^21-30 is very small, lover a 

• quarter aferiwji held first professional positions in government ageticies.^^ 

> 

The pattern for whites starting out in government agencies is somewhat . , 
diffe'rent. The proportion beginning their careers in government positions 
hovered ground 10 percent for those between {il and 70 years of age. The 
proportion in the age category 31-40 who s£arted out in the" government 
dropped to 6.1 percent, and no whites aged 21-30 started oyt with govern- 

ment positions. ' ^ ^ ' 

The type of first position held by blacks and whi^s showed a similar ^ 
pattern (see Table 10-3a)^. Again, the youngest age group of blacks ptoved t 
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to be the only exception to the finding that the majority of all respondents 
of both races and in all age groups began. their careers teaching. Those 
who^did not begin their careers teaching chose a number of positions, but 
there are some apparent distinctions between blacks and whites. Of the whites 
who began their careers in nonteaching positions, most respondents in all . 
age categories except 41-50 -held positions in research. Whites 41-50 years 
old were slightly more likely to hold first positions as clinicians. No 
whites 51 years or older began their careers as administrators, while ex- 
tremely sma-11 proportions of whites 50 or younger began as administrators. 

Blacks, on the -other hand, had a much greater likelihood of starting 
their careers^ as administrators. For blacks 61-70 years old, over a 
quarter held first positions as* administrators . Only blacks in the agff • 
-group 51-60 had less' than 10 percent of its members beginning as admini- 
strators. The proportion of blacks beginning their careers ij} research 
•increased 'to 10 percent for those aged 31-50 and to 14 percent %ot those 
, 21-30. . 

• • • 

■ Of those vJho held their first positions in colleges or universities, 
the majority of the black respondents in all age categories were employed 
at predominantly black colleges (see Table ^10-4a) . The proportion . 
working' at predominantly black colleges decreased substantially for Uac 
50 or younger compared to thgse 51 or older. For whites, the pattern wa^ 
8tal^a,e.for all age groups. ' Only a handful of whites in all age categories c 
Segan their fcareers at predominantly black colleges, less than 3 per£«^tX 

0 

• Blacks 51. years of age or over had a high probability of starting, 
•their Jareers at colleges that are currently ranked lesB competitive or 
-lower on.Barron's' scale \(BES 1978) (see Ta>le 10-5a) . Blacks aged 41-50 



years were more spread out in colleges with a. variety of rankings than their 

older counterparts. Indeed, blacks in this age group were the first to have 

a few respondents in colleges that placed in the top three ■ rankings . Of the 

black respondents aged 31-40, a full 10 percent held first positions in the 

most competitive schools, and another 10 percent held first positions in very 

competitive or highly competitive schools. • 

' For whites, the pattern again is very different. For all age categories, 

the large majority of white respondents held first positions at schools ranked 

^3 Hie It-JSHi , . / 

compejtitive or higher^ The modal category for all age groups of white 
scholars was competitive, but sizeable proportions of whites of all ages 
starte'd out ;in schools with higher rankings. 

Older blacks who taught for their first positions were more likely to .. 
begin their careers as full professors than were whites (see Table 10-6f ) . 
Over 70, percent of the blacks aged 71-80 years began their careers as full 
"professors, while no "whites in this age category held this rank. The pro- 
portion of blacks starting out ks full professors declined .over the next two 
age groupings%o none starting out as full professofs for those who were 50 

years or younger. ^ 

With the exceptions of 7l-80*year-olds , 'and the one respondent in the 
age group 21-30, the modal category for blacks entering the academic ranking 
system was assistant professor. The age group 61-70, however, was equally 
^ distributed^amoni four rankings. Assistant professor was also the modal 

entering rank for whites,who began their careers teaching, but those ^ed 
61-70 had an equal proportion starting out as lecturers. 
- , Whites aged 40 years or younger had very little opportunity to begin 
0 theil: careers abov^the assistant-professor level, although their oldet^ 
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counterparts had started out at higher levels'* in a fair numVer of caSes, ^ 

^ ; • - . # 

Although' the proportion of blacks starting out as associate professors ^ 
declined slightly for younger blacks compared to older blacks, the propor- 
tion of blacks beginning their careers at the rank of associate* /professor 
hovered around one-fifth for those 50 years or younger, . , * 

The overwhelming majority of all respondents, both black and whit^ 
currently hold positions in institutions of higher education, no matte 
what their age (see Table 10-7^ • The only exception to this is blacks 
aged 21-30, Small propoi^^nsi of respondents in any age group and of either 
race t|ire. employed in businesar or industry. No white re^.{^ondents aged 61 or 
over ^^rren|;ly "^works* f or ^governift^ agency, nor. does any black respondent 
71 or Older • ^Go-^nment eiirployfnent haS. become .more popular with blacks, but 
has Remained an unpqi>\ll'ar 'choicqo among ail %ge groups of whites. 

Although" there is ""s^ ,variatl,^n aitf^g the age groups of both races\ 
with 'the exception of blacks'' aged- at least hal'f of 'both black and 
white repondents in all age gi{)ups cu^^t^'hold teaching positions^ (see 
Table lO-Sb) • While all age groups Vf ^^te^, have a minimum of 10 percent 
of their members currently engaged- in rese^ch, '.only three age groupings of 
blacks have any members engaged in this, en_^eavor. With the exception of the 
small number of bo£h blacks and whites 71 yej^rs or older, it appears that 
research is most popular with both blacks and whites aged 31-40, This ^. ^ 
finding probably is related to the^ fact that, the teaching market shrank when 
many of the candidates of thlit agfe category were peeking either new positions 
or^^tenjjre. Small numbers of respondent^ of bbth^races chose to enter clinical 
work no matter what their age, 

t 

Again, administr:ation is more popular among blacks of all ages* than 
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among whites. Over a third of the blacks aged 51-60 years are currently 
employed as administrators as are almost half of the small number of blacks 
aged 21-3p. It is possible to speculate that blacks aged 51-60, have made 
administration their career goals while- younger blacks possibly were res- 
ponding to the shrinking teaching markef^^ With the exception of whites aged 
3;-40, the proportion in each age group of whites holding positions as ad- 
ministrators hovers around 15 percent. 

t 

With the exception of blacks age 31-40, at least, half of the blacks 
in each age category who currently work in collej^es are located at pre- 
dominantly black colleges (see Table 10-4b) . The proportion of blacks em- 
ployed at blacTc colleges decreases with the decrease in age (with the ex- 
ception of the youngest age. group, where the sample includes only twQ indi- 
viduals). Thus, just as attendance at predominantly blac'k colleges decreases, 
for younger blacks, working at predominantly bl^ck colleges also decreases 
for younger blacks. Whites, on the other hand, have maintained a highly 

stable patte^Af working at predominantly white colleges , no- matter what „ 
' . ' \^ - ' ■ 

their age. . ' ' ' 

THe large majority of blacks are currently employed at c(4llegQS J:hat ^ 
are ranked either less coJl^T^^ive or competitive (see Table 10-5b). Small 
' but ^bl€ propor^ions of black^in the age range 41-50 are employed in ' 
highly competitive i^ltools. While a small number of blacks aged 31-40 a-re . • , 
employed "in highly competitive colleges, substantial prpportiops are employed, 
in colleges that fall in the top three rankings. There does not appear to ^ 
be any consistent pattern by age. 

The modal ranking of current college of employment for whites^of-all 
•ages is competitive. Only 2 of the white respondents aged 61^ over are 

•J 

^ % ) 
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employed at colleges in the top half of the ranking scale. Nearly one- 
fourth of the whites aged 51-60 and over one-fourth of whites aged Al-50 
currently work in colleges in the top half . of the ranking scale. Although 
a lower proportion of whites aged 31-40 work at colleges in the top half 
of the scale,. y.S^'percent in this age group work at most competitive colleges. 
This proportion is slightly lower 1:han blacks of |he same age who work at 
most competitive colleges. 

Lower proportions of blacks tjian whites have achieved tKe status of 
full professor in all age grouping^ J[see Table 10-61). Indeed, nearly 
twice as many whites aged ^1-40 are ^full professors compared to blacks in the 
same age group. While a fifth of tjhe blacks aged 41-50 years are .at the 
assistant professor level, a ^uch smaller number of the whi^s in this age 
range hold this rank.* In the 31-4d age group, over/ fialf of th^ blacks are 



at the rank of assistant professor 



compared .to only a third of the whites^; 
this age age range hav^<been promoted 



slightly over a third of blacks in 
to associate professor compared to jalmost half of the whites. Thus, whites 
have achieved 'higher status positions than blacks, even among those blacks 
who seemingly would have benefitted from affirmative-action programs. 

Few respondents claimed not to be satisfied at all "with their current ^rf' 
positionsT^llaTerof dissatisfaction were higher for bracks, however, and 
were inversely related to age ^55*=%^^^^^ , 

'Income data analyzed in broad categories in chapter 9 are reviewed 
-here in greater detail by age. -Few black or white scholars earned a sal^ 
over $40,000 in 1980; about l' out of every 10 in both racial populations ^ 

r • / - ■ - 

was in thijS income category. 

The data in Table 10-7 are organized into 4 income categories: 



(a) over 40 thousand dollars, (b) 30-40 thousand dollars, (c) 20-30 
thousand dollars, (d) under 20 thousand dollars^JMedlati age was computed 
Tor the racial population in each income category. Blacks tended to mov,e 
above the lowest income category for professional scholars at a younger age 
than whites. At least half of the whites who received salaries under 
$20,000 were ateoAdsa^, 35.8 years^ tor blacks the median atee in the lowest 
ihfome category Was only 28.3 years. Blacks and whites had) a similar median, 
39.4 years, 'for the next salary category. Whites who had lagged behind blacks 
in moving out of the lowest salary bracket caught vip with blacks in terms of 
the median age that they earned a salary at the me(iian or mean of the total 
salary scale. But blacks arrived at the^ next income category ahead of whites; 
of those who earned $30,000 to $40,000, half were under 42.2 years. The 
median age for whites in this income category was i years higher at 48.9 
years. Blacks who reached the highest income category for scholars in the 
social sciences and humanities had- a median'of ;50.5 years' that was 3 years under 
the whit^e/edian of 53.5 years. Clearly some blacks received above average • 
salaries when they were 3 to 6 years younger than some whites. Moreover, the ^ 
proportion of blacks distributed in the various income categories is similar 

to that for whites. * . > 

In^ summary, there is a direct association between age and income for 
both racial populations, with older scholars tending to earn pore than 
younger- scholars. Among blacks, however, ;younger scholars tended to have 
quicker access to higher incomes than such scholars who were white. The 
bla^k population would appear to be more flexibl% in providing equal access 



by age and sex to Income 



and. occupational opportunities for its members, 
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Table 10-1 Sex by Age land Race 



Males 



Females 



J 





Bl 


ack 


White 

t 


Total 


Black 


WTiite 


Total ' 


Age (year 


s) N 


% 


N 


1 


N 


N 




N 


• 

% 


N 


71-80 . 


10 


9.5 


5 


2.0 


15 


• > 










61-70 


8 


7.6 


19 


J. 5 


29 


6 


-9.1 


2 


" 3.4 


9 

16 


51-60 


19 


18.1 


50 


19.8 


69 . 


13 


19.7 


3 


5.1 


41-50 


30 


28.6 


75 


29 . 8 


'105 




12 . 1 


13 


22.0 


21 


31-40 


35 


33.3 


94 


37.3 


, 129 


35 


53.0 


37 


62.7 


■12 


o 21^30 


3' 


2.9 


9 


3.6 


12 


4 


6.1 


4 


• 6.8 


8 




105 


100. .0 


252 


100.0 


359 


46 


100.0 


59 


roo.o 

« 


1'25 ' - 
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Table lO- Z.i Flrst Employment Oreanlz&tlon By Age and Race 

B 



^ Blocks 

{o } Goyfern- 
Buslaess, Higher* irient 



Whites 



] ( I ) ( . Gove/rn- 

I B-usiaess, Higher* men/t. ( ^ ( • 



Aae^ 


N 


% 


N_ 


% 




% 


71-80 






7 


77.8 


1 


11.1 


61-70 






9 


75 .0 


1 


8.3 


51-60 






26"^ 


83.9 


1 


'3.2 


Al-50 






30 


76.9 


5 


12.8 


31-AO 


1 


l.A 


51 


73.9 


7 


10. 1 


21-30 


1 


1A.3 


1 


1A.3 


2 


28.6. 



1 

2 
A 
A 



% 

11.1 
16.7 
12.9' 
10.3 



10 1A.5 
3 A2.9 





N 




3 


% 


N 


' 9 


* 




A 


100. 0 




12 






,17 


81.0 


2 


31 


, 3 




A7 


7A-.6 


7 


39 


2 


2 ♦ 3^ 




80. 7 


9 


69 






110 


8A.0 


8 


7 


• 1 


8.3 


9 


75 . 0 





9.5 
11.1 
10.2 

6.1 



2 9.5 

6 9.5 

♦ 6 ° 6.8 

13 9.9 

2 16.7 



A 
21 
63 
88 
131 
12 



\yi^»cludes 12 who were at junior colleges or technical institutes: 3 blacks and 9 whites 
_ ' ■ J' 

(a) business, industry; (b) higher education; (c) f!;overnment ajfency; (d) other; (e) total 
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■Table 10-2a First Employment Organization by Age and-'by Racfe 



Age (years) 



.71-80 
61-70 
51-dO 
41-50 
» 31-40 
21-30 



(a) 
N % 



(b) 
N % 



Blacks 
(c) 

^ N % 



(d) 
N 2 



1 
1 



.1.^' 
14.3. 



7 7 7 .8 

9 75 .0 

26 83.9 

30 76^9 

51 73..9 

1 14.3 



1 
1 
-1 
5 
7 
2 



11.1 
8.3 
3.2 
12.8 
10.1 
28.6 



1 11.1 

2 16.7 
4 12.9 
4 10.3 

10 14.5 

3 42.9 



(e) 
N 



9 
12 
31 
39 
69 

7 



-7^ 



Whites 



(a) 
N % ■ 



(b) 
N % 



(c) 



N 



(d) 



3 
2 



4.8 
2.3 

8.3 



4 
17 
47 
71 
110 

9 



100. 0 
81.0 
74.6 
80.7 
84.0 
75.0 



2 
7 
.9 



9.5 
11.1 
10.2 



8 ■6.'1 



2 
6 
6 
13 
2 



9.5 
9.5 
6.8 
9.9 
16.7 . 



*Includes 12 who were at junior colleges or techni-cal institutes: 3 blacks and 9 whites 
(a) business, industry; (b) higher education; (c) government agency; (d) other; (e) total 



(eX 
N 



4 
21 
63 
88 

131 
12 
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Table 10~2b Current Employment Organization by Age and by Race 



\ 



Blacks 



(a) 

Age (yea rs ) N % 



(b) 



N 



(c) 

N % 



(d) 
N % 



(e) 
N 



71-80 
f 61-70 
' 51-60 
41-50 
31-40 

• 21-30 
Totals 



1 

2 

_1_ 
5 



9.1 

2.6 
2.9 

14.3 



3. 1 



2 100.0 
9 81.8 

25 '80.6 

30 76.9 

49 71.0 

3 42 .9 
118 74.2 



9.1 
6.5 
7.7 



11 15.9 
20 12.6 



4 
5 
7 

16 



(a) (b) 
_N_ % ^ % 



Whites 

(c) 
N % 



(d) 
N % 



12. 9 
12.8 
10. 1- 

10.1 



2 
11 
3L 
39 
69 

7 

159 



4 
5 
6 
1 



6.5 
5.7 
4.6 

7.^7 



3 100.0 
17 89.5 
50 80.6 
68 77.3 
l06 81.5 
10 76.9 



16 5.1 



254 80.6 



6.5 
6.8 
5.4 



17 5 .4 

s 



2 
4 
9 

11 
2 

28- 



10.5 

6.5 

10.2 
8.5 

15.4 



8. .9 



'includes 10 who are at junior colleges or technical institutes: 1 black and 9 whites 

(a) business, industry; (b) higher educi Ion; (c) government agency; (d) other; (e) total 

. . . 



(e) 

N ' 



3 

19 

62 

88 
130 

•13 
'315 
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Table 10-3a Type of First Position by Age and by Race 



Age 

(years) 



71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 
Totals 



Blacks 



0 
1 
1 
4 
7 
1 
14 



7 
3 
10 
10 
14 
8 



(b) 

'% 



8 88.9 
8 57.1 
28 .87.5 
^4 61.5' 
4^ 60.9 
1 14.3 



111 65.3 



(c) 

% 



N ^ 



1 3.1 

3 7.7 

.8 11.6 

3 42.9 



15 8.8 



11.1 
28.6 
6.3 
17.9 
8 11.6 
1 14.3 



23 13.5 



(e) 

N A 



1 7.1 

1 2.6 

4 5.8 

1 lA.3(k 

7 4,1 



(f) 
N 



14 
32 
39 
69 



Whites 



(a) 
N ^ 



(b) 
N ^ 



1 25.0 
4 19.0 

13 20.6 

^7 8.0 

16 12.2 

2 15.4 



43 1^4 



3 75.0 
76.2 
42 66.7 
67 76.1 
100 76.3 
9 69.2 



234 74.1 



(c) 

N ^ 



1 4.8 

5 7.9 

< 

9 10.2 

6 4.6 



21 6.6 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 



% 


N 


% 


N 


' I 






4 

21 




3 


4.8 


63 


2.3 


3 


3.4 


88 


2.3 


6 


4.6 


.131 


7.7 




7.7 


13 


1.9 




4.1 


320 



(a) research; (b) teaching; (c) clinical work; (d) administration; (e) other; (f) total. 
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Table 10-3b Type 


of Current Position by Age 


.« 

and by Race 


/ 

t 














1 


Blacks 




Whi t es 

9 

** . ' ' 


• 













Age 

(years) 



71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 



(a) 
N % 



1 9.1 

5 12.8 

15 21.4 
0 



(b) 
N % 



(c) 
N ■ % 



1 50.0 
7 63 .6 
18 56.3 
26'66.7 
35 50.0 
<3 42. '9 



1 9.1 

U 3.1 

1 2.6 

4 5.7 

1 14.3 



(d) 
N % 



(e) 
N ^% 



1- 9.1 
12 37.5 

4 ;.o!3 

10 14.3 
3 42 .9 



1 50.0 



1 , 9.1 



1 3.1 
3 7.7 
6 8.6 



(f) 
N 



2 
11 
32 
39 
70. 

7 



2 50.0 
2 f 10.5 
9 14.5 
12 13.6 
23 17.7 
2 15.4 



(b) 



IL 



2 5.0.0 

>, 

i V 7'3 . 7 
34 5 4^8 
48V54 .S"" 
82 6'3.1 
9 69-'. 2 



<6) 



•(d) 



- (^ 
IIL %' 



3 15.8 

4 

2 3.2 16.1 



8 9.1 
5 3.8 



(f) 
N 



4 



13 14.8 
8 6.1 U 
2 15.4 



7 11.3 
7 7.9 
2 9.2 



(a) research; (b) teacliingSt:) clinical work; (d) administration; (e) other; (f) total 



19 

62 
88 

130 
13 
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Table 10- Aa Predominant Race at -College. of First Employment by i ^e and by Race' 







• 1 


Blacks 


i 

1 








Whites 




(c) 


Age 


• 


(a) 


Kb) 








(a) 


^ (b) 




(years) 




% 


N 


A, 




N 




N 


% 


N - 


71-80 


6 


85 .7 


1 


14.3 ' 


7 ' 






3 


100. 0 


3 


6^1-70 


8 


88.9 


1 


11.1 l 


9 






17 


100.0 


17 


51-6t 


20 


74.1 


7 


25 . 9 


27 


1 


2.2 


44 


97 .8 


• 45 


41-5C 


17 


56.7 


13 . 


43.3 


30 


2 


2.8 


70 


97 . 2 


72 


31-4C 


26 


52.0 


"24 . 


48.0 


• 50 


3 


2.8 


106 


97.2 


109 


2i-3( 


1 


LOO.O 






1 






8 


100.0 


,8 . 


Totals 


78 


62.9 


46 


37.1 


124 


6 


2.4 


245 


97.6 


254 

• 



(a) predominantly black; (b) predominantly white; (c) total 

I 



Table "A^b Predominant Race at College of Current Emplo yment by Age and by Racey 









Blacks 




* • 




- 


, 1 


Whites 








1 

/ Age 
(years) 


N 


(a) 

% 


(b) 

N 


• 

% 


(c)* 
N 


7 

N 


Ca) 


1 


. (b) 


/o 


(c) 

N 




71-80 


5 


100.0 ' 






5 




f 






1 no 0 


3 

♦ 




' 61-70 


9 


90.0 


1 


10.0 


10 


1 




5.9 


16 


94.1 


1 7 
1 / 




• 


"16 


64 . 0 


9 


36. 0 


25 


1 




2.1 •. 




' 97.9 


48 




41-50 


14 


50.0 


14 


50.0 


28. 


4 




6.0 


63 


94.0 


67 




31-40 


22 


46.8 


25 , - 


53.2 


47 


7 




6.6 


99 


93.4 


106 




21-30 


1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 


"2 








9 


100.0 


9 




Totals 


67 


57 . 3 


50 


42.7 


117 


13 




V.2 


237 


'94.8 


250 











(a)^l"edominantly blaek; (b) predominantly white; (c) total 
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Table 10- 5a Rank of School of First Employment by Race and by Age 



Blacks 







(a) 




(b). 




(c) 




('d) 




(e^ (f) 






vg; 




Age 

(years) 




% 




% 




% 




% 


N_ 


r 




h 


N 


% 




71-80 






1 


i4.3 


4 


57 .1. 


2 


28.6 


- 








- 




7 


61-70 










5 




















Q 


51-60 




7.4 






18 


66". 7 


7 


25 .9 




y 










27 - 


41-50 ' 






1 


3.6 


11 


39.3 


10 ' 


35 .7 


3 


10. 7 


1 


3.6 


2 > 






31-40 




06.1 






15_ 


30.6 


21 


42.9 


'3 


6.1 


2 ' 




•5 




49 


2i-30 " 












-A 


1 


100.0 














1 


. Totals 


5 


1. 


2 


1.7 


53 . 


, .43.8 


45 


37 .2' 


6 


5.0 


3 ^ 


2.5 


7 




121 



. (a)- unranked; (b) ' noncompetitrve; (c) less competitive; ' (d) competitive; (e) very competitive 
(f) highly competitive-; (g) most competitive; (h) total A„ 



Table lO-Sb "Rank of First College by Age and by Race 



b. Whites 

/ • 

Age 

Cyeara) 



(a) 

N" % 



* 71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
• 31-46 

. 21-30 
Totals 



2 
1 
8 

11 



4.7 
1.4 
7.6 

4.5 



. (b) 
N % 



2 4.7 
1 1.^ 
5 '4.8 



3. 3 



(c) 

N % 



1 

. 3 
5 
9 



5.9 
7.0 
7.2 
8.6 



18 



(d) 

N , % 



(e) * 
IN % 



2 
11 
25 
42 
.6 7 

6 



50.0 

64.7 

58.1 

60.9 / 

63.8 

75.0 



7.J.U3 62 .2 



(f) . (g) 



1 
4 
8 
6 
2 
21 



5.9 

9.3 
11.6 

5.7 
25.0 

8.5 



1 
1 
5 

4' 
4 



25 .0 
5.9 

11.6 
5.8 
3.8 



15 



6.1 



1 
3 
-1 
8 
6 



20 



25.0 
17^6 
4.7 
11.6 

s.y 

8.1 



(h) 
N* 



4 
17 
43 

I- 

105 

8_ 

246 



(a) unranked; (b) noncompetitive; '(c) less , competitive; (d) competitive; (e) very competitive 
(f) highly competitive (g) most competitive; (h) total , - • 



PC '> 

^ W 1^ 
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Table lO-fj Rank of School of Current Employments by Race and by Age 



Blacks 



(a) 



'(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



* (f) 



(g) 



(h) 



ge 

years) 


N 


2 


N. % 


N 


% 


N_ 


% 


_N % 


N_ % 


) — 


N 


7 1 — ft n 




IT 






3 


75.0 


1 


25 .0 














i 

, 4 


61-70 






1 


10.0 


4 


4iD.O 


4 


40 .0 










1 


10.0 


lO' 


































51-60 






2 


8.0 


15 


60.0 


6 


24 .0 


■1 > 


8.0 










- 25 


41-50 










11 


36.7 


15 


50.0 


1 


3.3 


3 


10.0 






30 


31-40 










16 


35.6 


21 


46.7 


2 


4.4 


2 


4.4 


4 


8.9 


^5 


21-30 


1 


33.3 








1 33.3 


1 


33.3 














' .3 


Totals 


1 


0.9 


3 


2.6 


50 


j 42.7 


48 


41.0 


5 


4.3 


5 


4.3 


5 


4.3 


117 



(a) unranked; (b) noncompetitive; (r) less competitive; (d) competitive; (e) vo'cy competitive; 
(f) 'highly 'competitive; (0 most competitive; (h) Lotal 
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Table lOH^ Rank of School of Current Employment by Race and by Age 

; ^ r 

^ !». Whites 
\ 



(a) 



Age 

(years) 



71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 
Totals 



N 



2 
1 
6 



10 



50.0 

4.0 
1.6 
5'. 7 

4.1 



N % 



(c) 



1 
2 

3^ 



2.0 
3.1 
2.8 

2.4 



1 
2 
6 
13 



6.7 
4.0 
9.4 
12 . 3 



22 



8.9 



(d) 



13 
34 
37 
65 
7 



86.7 
68.0 
57.8 
61.3 
7 7.8 



156 63.4 



j;e) 



7 
13 
5 
2 



27 



14.0 
20.3 
4.7 
22.2 
11.0 



(f) 



% 



1 
1 
2 
4 
6- 

14 



50.0 
6.7 
4.0 
6.3 
5.7 

5.7 



(g) 



2 
1 
8 

11" 





2 




15 


4.0 


50 


1.6 




7.5 


106 




9 


4.5 


246 



(a) unranked; (b) noncompetitive; (c) less competitive; (d) competitive; (e) very competitive 
(f) highly competitive; (g) most competitive; (h) total 



^ yJ ^ 
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q-^Y\^|0-t First Job Rank for College Teachers b y Age and Race 



Age 

(years) 



71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 
Totals 



(a) 
N % 



1 3.6 
1 2.3 



1.8 



(b) 
N % 



2 25 .0 

5 20.8 

5 17.9 

7 16.3 

1 100. p 



20 18.0 



Blacks 



(c) 



(d) 
N % 



2 25 .0 

10 41.7 

16 5 7'. 1 

2 7 "62.8 



5-3 4 9 .5 



2 28.6 
2 25 .0 
6 -25 .0 
6 21.4 
8 18.6 



24 21.6 



5 71.4 7 
2 25 .01 8 
.3 1 2 . 5|3 2 4 
28 
43 
1 



10 9.0 



(f) 
N 



111 



(a) . I 
N ' % 



15.6 
1 2.2 
1 1.4 
6 5.6 
1 11.1 



10 3.9 



(b) 



Whites 



(c) 



3 100. Q<- 

.9^^S-^ 



7 38 

15 33.3 
17 23.6 

16 15.0 
1 11.1 



8.9 
21 46.7 
46 63.9 
81 75.7 
7 77 .8 



59 23.2162 63. ? 19 7.5 



(d) 
N % 



2 11.1 

7 15.6 

6 8.3 

4 3.7 



(e) 
N % 



1 5 

1 2 

2 2 



,6 
,2 
.8 



(f) 
N 



1.6 



3 
18 
45- 
72 
107 
9 

254 



(■a) lecturer; (b) i^uctor; (c) assistant" prof essor; (d) associate professor; (e) full professor 
(f) total 
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Current Job Rank for College Teaching b v A.gfe- ayi^ Race 



Blacks 



(aX 

Age 

(years) N_ % 



71-80 
61-70 
51-60 
Al-50 
31-40 
21-30 
Totals 



1 25.0 



•(b) 



N 



(c) 



(d) 



N 



1 0.4 



2 22.2 



1 33.3 



3 1.2 



1 11,1 

2 9.5 
6 20.7 

23 54.8 
2 66.7 
34 13.7 



N 



(e) 
N % 



1 11.1 

5 23 . 

11 37. 

15 35 . 



32 12.9 



814 



912 



3 75 .0 
5 55 .6 

66.7 
41.4 

4 9.5 



38 15.3 



(f) 
N 



4 
9 
21 
29 
42 



108 



I 

(a) ' (b) 
N % 1 N % 



Whites 

(c) 
N % 



4 3.8 
2 20.0 
6 



2.4 



1.6 



1 0.4 



J' 

's 6.1 
57.8 
35 33,3 
7 70.0 
60 20.2 



(d) 



8 16.3 
14 21.9 
47 44.8 

1 10.0 



70 28.2 



(e) 
N % 



3 100.0 
17 100. 0 
38 77.5 
44 68.8 
•19 18.1 



121 48^8 



(f) 
N 



3 
17 
49 
64 

\6y 

10 
248 



(a) lecturer; (b) instructor; (c) assistant; _(d) associate professor; (e) full professor 
(f) total ^ 
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V 



Current Salary by Age and Race (in thousands) 



Blacks 



yiiites 



20 



20-30 



30-40 



40-50 Total 



20 



20-30 



30-40 



40-50 



Total, 







































Age 

(years) 


_N 


% . 


JL 




_N 


% 


J_ ^' . 


N 


_N_ 


• % 


jl; ^ ' . 


N_ % 


N_ 


% 




N ' • 




71-80 


■ 1 


50.0 






1 


50.0' 




2 








1 100.0 








1 




61-70 


3 


42.9 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3 


2 28.6 








3 33 .3 


3 33 .3 


3 


33 


.3 


9 




51-60^ . 






5 


33.3 


' 7 


46. 7 


3 20.0 


15 


4 


10.8 


10 27 .0 


14 37.? 


9 


24 


.3 


37 • 




41-50 


4 . 


19.0 


9 


42.9 


6 


28.6 


2 9.5 


2l' 


5 


10.4 


23 47.9 


16 33.3 


4 


8 


.3 


48 




31-40 


3-3 


33.3 


16\ 


41.0 


•'7 


17.9 


3 7.7 


39 


30 


38.0 


40 50.6 


6 7.6 


3 


3 


.8 


79 ' - 




21-30 ■ 






1 


50.0 


1 


50.0 




2 




87 .5 


1 12.5 










8 




Totals 


21 


24.4 


32 


37 .2 


23 


26. 7 


10 11,6 


86 


46 


25.3 


77 45-. 3 


40 22.0 


19 


10 


.4 


182 




Median 


50.5 
years 


42.2 

/ears 


39.4 

years 


28.3 

years ' 




53.5 

years 


48.9 

years 


'39.4 . 

yjears 

I 


' 35.8 
years 









r 
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^t>- Current Job Satisfaction by Age and 



Race 



Blacks 



Age 
(years) 


JL 


(a) 

■ % 


N 


(b) 

< 


1 r,\ 
(C) 

N 


% 


.N 


N 


fa'* 

% 


(b) 

N 


% 


(c) 

N 


r 

% 


(d) 
N 


• 71-80 


5 


100.0 










5 


5 


100.0 










5 

• 


61-70 


14 














•16- 


84.2 


2 . 


10.5 


1 


5.3 


19 


* 

■ 51-60 


16 


51.6 




45.2 


1 




31 


44 

< 


71.0 


16 


25 .8 


" 2 


3.2 


62 


41-50 


17 


44.7 


17 


44;7 


4 


10.5 


38 


51 


57 .9 


34 


38 -.6 


3 


3,4 


88 


. 31-40 


29 


, 43.9 


30 


45.4 


7 


10.6 


. 66 


68 


52.7 


55 


42 .6 . 


6 » 


4.6 . 


129 


21-30' 


. 5 


71.4 


1 


14.3 


1 


14.3 


7 


6 


46.1 


6 


U .1 


1 


7.7 


13 


Lota is 


86 


53.4 


62/' 3^5 


13 


8.1 


161 


190 


^ 60.1 


113 


35.8 


1'3 


4.1 


316 



Whites 



♦ ■> 
(a) very satisfied; (b) somewhat Satisfied; (c)' not satisfied; (d) total 
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y 



j 



"Y^^^\p ^ib ^^*^^^ -^"^ Satisfaction by Age, and Race 



Age 

(years) . 



(a) 
N ' % 



71-80 
♦ 61-70, 
51-60 
41-50 
31-40 
21-30 
Total 



7 

7 
13 
2Q 
25 

1 
73" 



77 . 8 
50.0 
44.8 
54. 1 
3^.5 
14.3 



45.3 



Blacks 



.(b) 

N %■ 



(c) 



2 
6 
13 
14 
.3 8 
5 



22.2 
42.* 9 
44.8 
37.8 
5^.5 
71.4 



78 48.4 



I 



1 
3 
3 
2 
1 
10- 



.7.1 
10 '. 3 
8.1 
3.1 
14.3 
6.2 



(d) 
N 



(a) 



N 



% 



Whites 

. (b) 
N % 



9 

29 
37 
65 
7 

161 



5 
11 
39 
44 
60 

3 



100.0- 
52.4 
61.9 
55.0 
4 8.0 
25.0 



162 52.9 



10 47.6 
21 .33.3 



31 
54 
8" 
lL24 



38.7 
43.2 
6-6.7 
40.^ 



(c) 
N % 



3 
5 

11 
1 

20 



.4.8 
6.3 
8.8 
8.3 



6.5 



(d) 
N 



5 
21 
63 
80 

125 
12* 

.306 



(a) 



very satisfied; (b) somewhat satisfied; (c) not .Satisfied; (d) total 
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Chapter 11 

r 

, Black Graduates of Predominantly Black and of Predomi- 
nantly White Colleges: A Comparative Analysis 

In recent years, there has been an increased interest in whether the 
school* from which one graduated makes a difference in terms o-f career 
(SDlmon and Taubman, 1973). Our interest is in determinil% the career 
impact of an educa^tion received from a predominantly black or a predomi- 
nantly white college. Most of the predominantly black colleges are located 
in the South, and for many years they provided the major opportunity for 
southern blacks toUbtain' higher education. 

Criticism of black colleges by Jencks and Riesman (1967) had led to 
further studies that provide an analysis of the academic and social charac- 



tetistics o/^ these institutions (Thompson, 1973; Gurin and Epps<, 1975; 
Willie and%imonds, 1976). Sociologist Charles U. Smith accused Jencks and 
Riesman of stereotyping by lumping alUblack colleges together and not 

recognizing "the significant difference among the ... institutions" (Smith, 

one o^tVs furthers Jiisco\/trU^h^Me'^^'^^h 
1976*195). For example, uuL a-r^'ntij alumni had an academic or pro- 

fessional doctorate in a pr-edoininantly black college in Georgia (Willie, 

1976:12)'. Yet Jencks and Riesman would not rate any blacyd-nstitution 

above "the. middle of the. national academic procession" (Jencks and Riesman, 

1^^7:25). Even in colleges characterized .as ^open-door , John Monro dis- 

coverel that "a serious^percentage of [the] students are well- above 

average in intellectual ability" atid "are clearly able to handle demanding 

college work" (Monro, 1976:236). Thu^, black colleges should not be 

stereotyped and cdllecti.vely called "academic -disaster areas," as Jencks 

and'Riesman did several years ago (Jencks and Riesman, 1967:26), and 7 



/ 
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neither should black students according to the findings of William 

Boyd II (Boyd, 1974 . ^ ^ , 

The characterization-of black colleges by Jencks and Riesman has been 
discounted and effectively rebutted. In fact, Riesman admitted that "much 
of what was said seemed to both its authors mistaken and only sViortly after 
it was published" (Willie, 198l!94). 

Our study, then, can carry the analysis to a new level and compare 
the racial characteristics of the undergraduate college by black scholars 
and the effect, if any, that it has had upon their careers. The findings 
from this analysis should not' be generalized to all blacks. They are limited 
* to those. who specialize in the social sciences' and humanities. Even 

generalization at this level should -be approached with caution since our 
study involved only six prqtotype fields. Most blacks with M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees attended predominantly white graduate schobls.. This study is con- 
cerned, howevlr, only with the racial characteristics of the undergraduate - 

school* ' i 

- As seen in Table 11-1, over half of the blacks in the sample graduated 
from predominantly black colleges. They and their' counterpart - the 46.2% 
of blacks who graduated from predominantly white colleges - are the study 
population for thi^ analysis. ' By sex category, .the participation of black 
scholars in predominantly black and predominantly white schools is similar; 
55.2 percent of the males^and 56.9 percent of the females attended i^r^omi- , 
nantly black schools. A high proportion of' blacks who were undergraduates 
\ in sjhoqls'of both racial categories ^have doctoral degrees— 68 pe^rcent of 
the graduates of predominantly flack "and 78 percent of the graduates of pre- 

4/ 

3 dominantly white schools. 
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Since only one white scholar in our study received a bachelor degree 

from a predominahtly black college, whites will not be included in this 

analysis* The fact that whites chose not to attencT predominantly black 

colleges merits 'some attention. Although we have no data to determine the 
» 

reasons so few whites attended predominantly black institutions, it is possi- 
ble to speculate. Predominantly black institutions reflect on the segre- 
gatory history of race relations in the South. Prior to the Civil War, 
enslaved blacks were excluded by law from the pursuit of education. After 
Che Civil War, missionaries and other groups established private predominantly 
black colleges to provide an education that would not otherwise have been- 
"available to blacks (Browning antf Williams , 1978)., When the doctrine of 
"separate but equal" was .enunciated by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1896, these 
institutions and the predominantly black public colleges were limited to 
black students. Although attitudes toward racial segregation have changed 
dramatically in the South since the 195^ Brown decision, the data concerning 
white enrollment at predominantly black institutions suggest that sharing 
institutions that have been historically predominantly black has not yet 
•been widely experienced by whites. Whether the absence of such experience 
has been -due to persisting beliefs in "white supremacy" or an absence of. 
knowledge of what these colleges have done and can do, we cannot determine ■ 

with the data at hand. 

It is important to note that predominantly blacks colleges arfi not . - 
^ Exclusionary pn-t'he basis of i?.ace. Many were founded by whites and have 
continued to appoint whites and scholars of other races to their faculties. 
•Kannerstein (1978) noted that one of the missions of predominantly black 
col-leges. is to improve race relations. Nor are some exclusionary ad- 



missions. Many black colleges accept students with a range of qualifica- 
tions-based on past performance and attempt to improve their academic skills 
during the college years (Willie and MacLeish, 1976:132-148). 

The analysis will focus first on the age of black scholars and the 
racial classification of the schools from which they graduated. Scholars ' . 
40 or under attended college in the post -Brown era and probably had a wider 
range from which to choose. Consequently, age is an important variable to < 
study to determine if there are variations in the proportions of younger 
and older blacks who attended predominantly white colleges. This analysis 
is particularly important in the light of the prediction by Riesman and 
Jencks. that ambitious blacks would probably bypass predominantly black schools 
in the era of desegregation (Riesman and Jencks, 1968^^17). 

Earlier we reported that a majority of the black scholars in the sample / 
graduated from predominantly black schools, as seen'in Table U-1. We also 
noted, as shown in Table 11-2,' that a majority of these scholars teach in 
predominantly black |chools. These are not necessarily the same individuals. 
Not all black graduates of .predominantly black schools teach in such settings, 
and not all blaclt graduates of predominantly white colleges teach in schools 
of this racial classification. ' About one-quarter of the black faculty who 
graduated from black schools currently work at predominantly white schools, 
and slightly more than one-third of the black fac'ulty currently employed in ^ 
•predominantly .black schools have predominantly white alma maters. 

To determine whether the racial composition of ohe's undergraduate 
college -is associated with the career development of black professional 
scholars, the>nde.rgraduate school of matriculation will be held constant. 
Then variation?, if any, in ter*s of the racial o>lassif ication of the place , 
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of first and cuttent appointment (Table 11-3), first and current rank 

« 

"(Table 11-4), and current salary (Table 11-5) will be analyzed. likewise, 
the college of current appointment will be held constant and variations, 
if any, in .the racial classification of the college of original matricula- 
tion will be determined. These analyses should enable us to determine whether 
black scholars who attended predominantly black colleges are more likely 
to teach as professionals in predominantly black or in predominantly white 
^colleges. Of those who teach in predominantly white schools, our analysis 

should reveal whether their currertt rank and compensation vary by th^ 
.racial classification of the college from^ which they graduated. We also can 
make a similar detemiinktion for black schola^fs who teach in predominantly black 
schools. From this analysis we can tell-^whether predominantly black schobls 
and predominantly whi'te schools tend to recruit or attract to them black 
sch&lars who have attended similar-type schools. ^ 

Age of Scholar and Undergraduate School 
As m-entioned in an earlier chapter, the black scholars in this study 
covered an age range of 49 years from ages 21 to 70; their median ^ge was 

46 yearS. . ' * * S . 

• An analysis of the predominant race of the undergraduate college 
attended by age of 'the respondents reveals an inverse relationship between 
these two variables (Table 11-1). Those black .scholars who were over stt - 
years old at the time of our study were more 'likely to have attended pre- 
dominantly black colleges than predominantly white colleges. Those who . 
were Al-50 yfears old were evenly divid-ed between predominantly bladk 
and predominantly white colleges. Black scholars aged 31-40, who would 
have begun college in the post-Brown era in the "late 1950s ani during the' 
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1960s, were more likely , to have attended predominantly <;hite colleges. Even 
this group, however, had a significant proportion that attended predominantly 
black colleges. 

' The overall pattern reveals that more younger scholars attended pre- 
dominantly white colleges when compared with the college-going patterns of 
older scholars. In part, 'this is undoubtedly attributable to racial dis- 
crimination that prevented older blacks from attended ^predominantly white 

colleges." . • ■ , 

The relatively large number of blacks of all ages, inclyding the young,, 
who attend predominantly white colleges, also is due to the rapid accelera- 
>tion in their college-going ratel In 1950, ^he number or blacks 25 years^ . 
and over who had graduate^ from college was only ITTr^OO (U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, 1979:145). The National Center for Educational Statistics sur- 
veyed fall enrqllments 1978 and found 1,054,325 blacks in all institutions 
of higher education (National Center fot Educational Statistics, 1980:101). 
. Literally, it was impossible for this number of students to be 
, accommgdated by the I'OO or 30 historically black colleges or the 144 pire- 
dominarftly black schools currently identified by the National Advisory 
Committee on Black Higher Education and Black Colleges and Universities 
(National Advisory Commission,»1979 : 13) . The total system of higher feduca- 
tion had to respond to the> increased number and proportion of blacks who 
desired a college Education. The number of blacks enrolled in historically 
black colleges also has increased since the Brown decision. Thus, the higher 
proportion of blacks now ±n pxedominantXy white colleges compared with the 
prpportiofi*in pre- Byown years does not indicate a- rejection of the his- 
t'ojrically black schools by blacks. 



Our data reveal that 42 'percent of the black scholars AO years, of 
age and under enrolled in predominantly black schools, A substantial pro- 
portion of younger black scholars has chosen to attend predominantly black 
colleges, SinceVlegal barriers vlo ^^^^ predominantly white colleges had 
been removed, a proportion this size indicates that predominantly black 
colleges continued to be attractive learning environments for a significant 
number of blacks* during the early decad^/ of the age of offi<;ial desegrega- 

'7 ' . - ^ 

tion, g-^ 

* Black scholars as a group have had diversified educational experiences 
ovej the years- Even' during the ag^ of officially sanctioned^egregation, 
ab6ut one-fourth of older scholars over 50 atterjded predominantly white 
colleges. -Future studies, of black college students may shed>fcore light on 
the question of how blacks select their undergraduate colleges. The in- 
creased number of blacks seeking higher education, their careers tend other 
life goals, as well ag- their past experiences are factors that should be 
included in such studies. 

Our study suggests that when blacks have choices^ as a group they 
will exercise them over a range of options and will participate in settings 
in which they are the majority or the minority. With reference to whites, 
however, our study revealF that' "they have beerr slow to accept the status 
and role of the minority .in institutional settings that are predominantly 

black- • < 

Employment Category. Teaching Rank, and Salary 
The career patterns of those blacks who had attended predominantly 
black colleges differe-d in some important respects from the career 
patterns of those who attended predominantly white colleges. Employinent 
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category, teaching rank, and salary will be analyzed for black scholars 
.with respect; to the racial classification of t;he undergraduate school 
they attended, as seen in Table 11-3, 11-4, and 11-5. A majority of both 
groups befan their careers in academic positions and' remained in academic • 
positions at the time of the study .(see Table 11-3). That these individuals 
have been committed td a lifetime of scholarship is demonstrated by the fact -;. 
that 'the proportion working in education currently varies less than 1 percent ? 
from the proportion that found employment in this sector immediately after , 
graduate school. The proportions who currently w&rk in academic settings - 
in groups of blacks who graduated from both kinds o£ schools is similar -- 
slightly more than 7 out ofc every 10 who attended predominantly white schools, 
and slightly less than 7 out .of e)ery 10 who attended predominantly black 
schools* 

- . Of blacks who held teaching positions at the college lev'el, the largest 
proportion of both groups (graduates of • predominantly blaok and'predominantly 
white -schools) began their careers at the rank of instructor or assi^stant 
professor;*. 61.3 percent of* the blacks who attended predominantly black under- 
graduate colleges and 70.9 percent of the blacks who 'had^itended predomi- . , 
nantly white undeVgradukte colleges, as seen in Table 11-4. .The slight 
difference in the above figures is perhaps a result of the' larger proportion 
of the blac^ graduates of predominantly black colleges who began their- 
^academic careers at the rank of full professor compared to black graduates 
of predominantly white colleges. Beginning an academic career at the high ^ 
end3t..the teacHing scale is different from the usual academic career pattern. 
* high proportion of graduates from predominantly black colleges returned 
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to such schools as teachers. We know from the life-history analysis that 
predominantly black schools tend to be less concerned about ^stricting 
the rank of teachers .at the beginning of their careers.- Ve will be able ^ 
to determine if our conjecture,.ik fact in a\Uter analysis that will' hold 

^ 1 

the racial category of schools cpnstant. ^ 

All current professorial ranks at thfe time of the study were remarkably 
similar" f6r graduates of both types of colleges. Similar proportions of 
both groups fell into' each teaching rank-, including the rank of full pro- 
rlSor, which was slightlV ;nore than on6-third for each group, according 
to Table 11-4. *A majority of 'both groups at^the time of the study were 
associate prof essors. and full professprs-. The- slight head start that black 
graduates of predominantly white colleges had^, pkrticularly at^the full- 
pYTofessor level, did not hold up through the years as -careers developed.^ 

ihe median current annual salary of blacks who graduated from predomi- 
nantly white Colleges was approximately $4,460 higher th^n the median of 
blacks' who g^duated from predominantly black colleges (Table 11-5). 
.This dif^^e me^s^that bladk scholars who attended undergraduate schools 
where whiles were a majority of the student »body..te^ded to earn in later years, 
about c^e" fifth more than blacks who attended predominantly b^ schools, 
despite the'fact tfiat no significant different^ in'rank was observed between 
the scholars in these two populatiors. ^gain, ve suspect that this income 
.dif^^erence is due to the fact that a'.hrgher ^^ropor'tion of black scholars , 
wno";gr;duated from black undergraduate schools tended to return ,to such 
^{tyooYB to teach. It is^ probable ^tha^^ the Salary schedule in some predomi- 
, nantl5. black institutions of higher education i-S slightly lower than that 
-'in some' predominantly -white schools, .thus accounting for the lower earnings 





in facu],ty in ohese schools. . 

The major differeit^ in salary distribution for the black scholars 
who graduated from schools with different racial compositions is in the • ^ 
$30,000 to $40,000 category; nearly ]#fercentage points separated the pro- 
portions in each group that attended different types of schools, and 
favored the black graduates of predominantly white schools,. Few b^ack 
faculty members who attended either predominantly black or predominantly 
white undergraduate schools earned $40,000 or more in 1980. Thl^ was the 
experience of about 1 out of every 10. Actually, black graduates of black 
schools were 2 percentage points ahead in the high income category; but" 
'this difference perhaps is insignificant. At the lower end of the salary 
scale for professional scholars, the proportion of black prof essors.,paid 
less than" $30,000 a year ran about 12 percentage points higher amdng blacks 
who received an underg,ra^te education in black-controlled schools/. 
-.Actually 66 percent of aMthese scholars earthed less than $30,000, compared 
to 54 percent ol black scholars educated in white-controlled sajhools. 

■In summary, the salary differential for black scholars educated in pre- ^ 
domin'antly bl&ck and predominantly white undergraduate schools insignifi- 
cantly favors the scholars who'^raduated from black-controlled cpl^ges in 
the higher income range over $/o,000. It is against predominantly bl^ck 
college graduates in the medium and lower income range' of the salary - 
schedule and, of -course. In favor of graduates of predominantly white schools 
•at these levels. Because the second and third salary levels include a^ro- 
ximately "90 percent of all of the scholars^- ^i - id Alio -4>«> f . ni'H rm 
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i i y^ n fjr jT r_ niLl H ry l i l i r"'-^v) f the median salalry for black scholars 



who graduate from pr-edominantly. white schools is nearly one-fifth higher 
than the median fdr others, , " . 

Earlier we speculated whether the higher proportion of ifull professors 

among graduates of predominantly black colleges was a function, of a tendency 

- ^ f 

for graduates of a particular kind of school to teach in a similar setting. . 

We fiad -evidence from the case studies thaft predominantly black, institutions 

tend to<be mbre liberal in granting higher ranks to individuals. Now, these 

data on salary also cause us to speculate whether predominantly black insti- 

fe,l?Tw6ly ' ' 

tutions pay^higher salaries to more individuals in the top category of the " . 

income hierarchy, but lag behind ^t other salary levels? The answer to this 

question should be manifest^ed ^ a later analysis that examines salary and 

rank of black, scholars b^e racial category of the school that, employs 

- tliem. s ' „ 

Meanwhile, we shall conclude this analysis on outcome differences 
during a scholarly career between the graduates of two categories of \chools 
with unique- racial populations by briefly examining the salary data^by age. 
• Earlifer we deterained that younger black ^scholars under. 40 years of age 

tended -to graduate from predominantly white • institutions of higher .education 
more frequently than they graduated from oth^ iristitutions^nd that the 
' reverse of this situation is true for older black scholars. By controlling 
' ' for age we can discover whether salary differentials for .blacky who attended 
schools of different racial dompositions are functions of the l^inds of 
^. ^schools attended or the particular 7ears of matriculation. 

Analysis of the median, income in s^alaries by age .fox black scholar.s 
'who graduated from predominantly black and" predominantly white gthools, as 

Emc ■ -• is:.' , - 



seer\, in Table 11-6, reveals great similarities between. older scholars of 
these two groups and younger scholars of these two^ groups. A 4 percent 
difference in median -annual salary favors the black graduates of whife- 
controlled schools among scholars who are over 50 years of age. And an 
8-percent difference in median annual salary favors the black graduates of . , 
black-controlled schools among the younger scholars under 40 years .of age. 

y 

These differences are modest and are of little consequence. At the middle- 

f 

aged range 41-50 years, a $10,861 difference in median annual salary that 
favors black graduates of predominantly white schools for certain is .s-igni- 
ficant; it represents a 45 percent increase in income of one .group of 

scholars over the other group. ' « . 
s ' • 

3d the age difference in salaries for black graduate^ of the two 
different kinds of .schools is confined largely to the age group that 
straddled the pre- and post- Brown eras. Black-scholar graduates of pre- 
dominantly black" schools during this transitional period did not substantially 
.improve «their income position over the earnings of younger scholars who . 
graduated from similar schools. , But black-scholar graduaies who attended 
predominantly white schools during the first period that a real choice was 
available regarding- the racial composition of the college one would attend, 
earned- substantially mSre than their counterparts who remained in segregated 
schools; This salary difference in favor of graduates of predominantly 

4 

white schools did not hold for the next generations of college students. 
' • 'The salary -differential observed for .the 10-year age cohojrt that - 
straddled the years of the Brown" decisions of 1954 and 1955 may reflect 
personal characteristics of the individuals more than differences in the 
kinds of schools they attended. The1)ersons who elected to attend an under- 



graduate school where they would be a minority when opportunity ffrst 
became available coulS be the more assertive, daring, and adventurous in- 
dividuals, personal characteristics if carried over in th^r work 
may have contributed to^econpmic advancement, cotnpared with others a bit 
more, cautious and unwilling to be pioneers in a new predominantly white 
educational setting. Another possibility is that the salary differential * 
for this age cohort, that favors the black graduates of predominantly white 
schcfols may indeed Reflect the .employment*. networks ^dn1whiGh^ the black 
students became'' enmeshed in these schools. And while tio^. significant 
•s:krary difference appears .for the younger age cohort -of, black scholar s„who 
enrolled in predominantly black and -predominantly white institutions -for under-^ 
graduate study, .-in due t;im,e sucfh diffferehces could appear. The basis for 
this $t^tement and Xhe conjecture about the possible contribution of k pre- 
dominantly white •sohool to future employment opportunities^is Willis Hawley's 
"tentative^ finding'* that "students who have attended desegregated secondary 
schools are more likely to acquire higher-status jobs than those from segre- 
gated schools'' (Hawley^ 1981:153) . Hawley explained that "since access 
to higher-status job.s seems to be significantly affected^by interpersonal ^ 
contact, attending a desegregated college may be^an important source of 
social mobility for minorities" (Hawley; 1981:15,3) ' I 
^ A third explanation of the ^presence- of a sala'ry differential for the 
41-50 years age group of black- scholars but ndt f or ^^the jounger age group 
under 40 yeajrs is presented. Despite the fact that bo'^ groupjw attended 
*^ schools, rhat varied by racial composition of student body, it is possible 
'tiiat the younger age group may be experiencing the effects of public law sj^ch 
as the Civil, Rights Act of 1964 and the affirmative-action re,quir||||^t of 
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it,* as well as other laws, orders, and regulations that limit the powfer . 

of whites. Thus, the preferred position of the^majorfty population and 

whatever benefits were derived by blacks from association with such* a group 

could be diminishing for the young^est age cohort. ..." 

• » - - • 

With- reference to tbe younger age group under AO year§ there is aft 

interesting salary fluctuation that should be mentioned. Both means and 

medians for the. three age -cohorts ten^ to increase and get 4a.rge^ irf a 

direct association witTi age; older workers in the labor force tend to make 

more money t"han younger workers. This fact is true of. ail distributions 

except that of the means for black scholars by ".age who attended p:;edominantl7 

.white schools. The distribution of mean salaries for the age cohort is 

'indirectly associated with year of birth of black sQ.holars in the labor . 

force; younger blacV: scholars have tlie highest mean salary; middle-age • 
blacks are next, and older blacks last. Means, of course, are more yn- , 

stable measures of central tendency than medians. The medians faft these . 

age cohorts follow the expected pattern with a direct ^ssociation^f or all 

kges and both groups of black scholars. - * 
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The unique indirect association of income means and .age cohorts for. 

black scholars who ate alumni of .predominantly white schools is. mentioned 

- .y- . • 

because these measures are probably influenced' by , a few ^ftunger blacks- who 

.' ' ' " ^ 

make extraordinarily high salaries. , In an earner' chapter it was mentioned 

that young blacks tend to' earn higher salaries than' young whites only if' 

they axe. affluent. Moreover, the earlier analysis .revealed 'that- not all 

young blacks are affluent^, that t^he affluent 'cohslsi of about -13 percent ' 

of all the black ^ scholars in this ?tudy. This small proportion presumably 

-\ . , ^ " 

has such.an^mpact that the mean salary for the under-AO age group , is 



pulled to a level ,of $16,7i8 ahpve the" median salary for the same age 
cohort. I - r ' ' 

' The reason for asserting 'that this small groui^ of affluent young ^ 
✓ 

blacks who attended predominantly white undergraduate schools may be pro- 
spering because of their employment networks and contacts if our observa- 
tion and- analysis of young black scholars who graduated from predominantly 
black schools. Their .multiply iadicators of salary central tendenc?.es are 
■similar;" and dispersion^ around a central tendency apparently is not great. 
The mean annual salary' of black-ischolar graduates of predominantly black 
schools was almost the same as the median, only -$343 greater; and, of 
course, the jnean 'salary for ea&h ,age cohort increased as age increased. 
These data suggest that most^ younger blacks who _ graduated from predominantly 
black scho'ols earned similar -salaries . A few did not run far. ahead of 
others, as did young black graduates of predominantly white stho6ls. 

Thus any conclusion that affirmative action has 'run it's course and 

blacks are earning more money than whites of "a similar:' age group should * 

f 

be qualified and limited only to -affluent young blacks and then further 
qualified and limited largely to affluent young blacks who -graduate from 
predominantly white schools. Such qualifications so far as affirmative - 
.action in the employment of black schrfLars is concerned mean that affirma- 
tive action has run its tourse for about .10 percent of bla<:.k scholars in 
the "social sciences and in the humanities, ^e -progress of 90 percent 
should remain under surveillance. . * , , 



Salary and Rank by Racial Category of 



School of Employment . 
l?p to this point we have been analyzing the £ush effect ^of' scholarly 
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success* Essentially we were exploring in a gross way how the learning 

environment nurtured and equipped one tp go forth and succeec]^. 
» » * 

Now we wish to turn our attention to the pull effect on scholarly 

success. What kinds of black scholars do institutions of higher education 

in the United States recruit? Are there .differences in the kinds of scholars 

recruited %y predominantly black' and by predominantly white colleges? How 

do predominantly black and predominantly white institutions, reward black 

scholars in terms of salary and rank? And finally, do these two kinds 

of schools make a' d:j.stinction between blade scholars who graduated from 

predominantly black an^ from predominantly white colleges? This analysis 

'is undertaken because the'" differences tfiat we obsierved earlier could be - . 

functions of the institution of undergraduate matriculation. ,^ . 

As seen in Table 11-2, black teaching schqlars who graduate from pre- 

dominantly black schools tend to return to teach in such sthools. In our 

study, almost three-quarters of, the scholars in the 'social sciences and in 

the humanities who graduated from predominantly, tlack schools are currently 

employed at sJch schools;' but one-quar'ter of them aVe employed at predomi- 

.nantly white schools. Of black faculty who graduated frpm predominantly 

white schools, just under two-thirds currently work at such schools and 

one-third do^not. -O^vio^sly b6th kinds^jaf scheols have a pervasive effect 

on their graduates; but the predonunantly black schools have a stronger 

h9lding power over their' graduates by -10 percentage points compared with 

' black graduates bf predominantly white schools in inducing them to serve 

a schdol^imii'^^to th"^ one 'from' which they graduated. This fatt tends to 

^support the hypdthesis that- the best way to ensure a^plentiful supply of • ; 



minority candidacies for service in «ofte's own educational institution, or 

***** ' * 

in other*^ institutions similarly = situated as one's own/ is to "grow your 

*• a' 

own." \ . • ; - 

-A cQmparison of those black scholars who came back to work in ,the > 

kinds of schools f^om* which they graduated with those who did 'not will 

provide some additional information concerning the impact of the predomi- 

nant race of undergraduate college on career development. Concerning 

annu^T salary, black scholars who work' in predominantly 'white colleges 

received a median salary that is 9»e-fifth higher than the median received 

by black scholars who work in'^predominantly black ^ademic settings 

(Table 11-7 a, b). T-he.pr*iominantly white institutions of higher education 

reward thei^ black professor* with higher income compared to what predomi- 

* ... 
nantly black institutions are izilling to pay. But they are not so generous 

'with academic rank (Table 11-8).* Predominantly black schools appoint or * 
promote-almost twice as many faculty to the full professor 'level as do pre- 
dominantly white institutions. The modal .category for black faculty in pre- 
dominan^ly white colleges Is a*t the associate professor level. This finding 

contrasts with the modal category for black- faculty in schools controlled ^ 

»- . « 

hyk members .of their oi^n face, which, as noted above, is at the rank of 

professor. - • 

We have shown that there are different working conditions in the ^ 
different schools analyzed in this study. . Tredominantly white schools 
' tejid to pay black scholars higher salaries but giv^ them lower professional 
rank. Predominantly bl^ck schools tend "to pay -black scholars lower salaries 
but give them higher professorial rank. The question remains, do these-V 



/schools make distinctions between black scholar^ whom they hire in terms 
of their undergraduate educational experiences? To state the issue 
bluntly, do predominantly black and predominantly white colleges* and uni- 
versities pay' their felack teachers more or less depending oil the schools 
from which they obtained their undergraduate degree, and do they award 
^rank that varies according to their previous educational experience? 

In terms of payment of tlack faculty in predominantly white ^schools, 
there is no salary differential associated with the racial composition ' 
of a scholar '^s undergraduate school/ Blacks who graduated from predomi- 
'nantly black schools arid blacks who .graduated from predominantly white 
schools w^re equal in the salaries they earned when they joined the 
faculties of predominantly white schools; the median for. both groups was 
$28,000. , 



In predominantly black schools, a salary difference is seen that 
correlates with tj^e racial composition of the scholar's undergraduate 
school, -and that favors black scholars who* received their undergraduate 
education in predominantly white schools. The" median salary of $35,000 • 
that predominantly black schools pay their black scholars who studied for 
undergraduate degre^ in predominantly white schools is 59 percent higher 
than, the median of $22,001 paid to similar scholars and faculty members 
who graduated, from predominantly black colleges and universities. The 
"modal pay category (42.9%) fqr black professors at black -colleges* with 
B.A. degrees from predominantly white schools is $30,000 to $40,000 
-compared with a modal category (44.5%X under $20,000 for black professors 
•at black colleges with B.A. degrees, ftom' predominantly black schpols. On 
,the basi^ of this finding, one, must conclude .that there is greater dis- 
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crimination in pay of faculty within predominantly black ^schools depending 
on the predominant^race of the und^gr^uate academy where the B;A. was 
obtained than th^re is in predominantly white schools/ and that predomi- 
nantly black schools ^favor graduates of predominantly white schools. 

- \ 

Predominantly black schools have been described as generous in grant- . 
ing high rank to their teachers (Table 11-8) • To schola^f^s on t^eir 
faculty who went to predominantly white schools for undergraduate studies, 
these schools are extraordinarily generous. While at predominantly black 
schools less than half of the black faculty with a black college under- 
graduate background has an appointment as a full professor, this is the 

experience of almost two-thirds of their black faculty meipbers who attended ^ 

> 

white-controlled schools as undergraduates. 

As mentioned earlier, predominantjly white colleges are less generous in 
awarding high rank to^ite black faculty mei|bers. Yet more thdn one-quarter 
of the .black faculty in the humanities and social sciences in our study have 
attained the rank of full professor in a predominantly white college. This 
proportion embraces all black professors, those educated initially in either 
predominilTtlJ^ black or predominantly white schools. A modest degree of 
inequity appears in rank when black scholars from the two different educa- 
tional bkckgrounds are compared. Unlike the pre^omiTiantly black colleges, 
which favored bracks who graduated from white-controlled schools, the 
- predominantly white colleges and uni^sities favored in a modefet way b.lack 
scholars with predominantly black college backgrounds and tended to award. 

them higher ranks. ^ .. ^ ( 

wfiile part of the difference in pay ahd in rank that predominantly 
black colleges award black faculty who are alumni of white-controlled school^ 
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may be attributed to the self-fulfilling prophecy ,of believing^ thdt pVedo'iti^nantly 

white schQpls are better and then rewarding the graduates of such schools^ , 

more generously, tl;iereby confirming the belief, part'of the difference also 

may be attributed to the characteiristlcs of the individual scholars. Those 

inclined to seek out new situations unlike thofee to which they^ have become 

^« * ' * 

accustomed pr$b«ely are the more assertive who, in the words bf Shakai^peaiie, 

are made of "si^ernex^tuf f • " When such individuals who had roots in the 
blaog. community andNj.n predominantly black schools sought employment oppor- 
tunities in predominantly white schools, they too were rewarded high rank 
compared with others who had longer experience i» predominantly white settings, 
, although no differential in income was^observed. . *. ^ " ; 

Lending credence to, the idea that' the minority of black scholars who. 
choose to work in an educational set-ting unlike the one they knew as young ^ 
college students probably are more assertive and daring than those who 
return to what they already know is the finding that derives from a. brief 
analysis of how the higher paid professors may maximize their opportunities. 
This is a cross-Sectional and liot a longitudinal analysis; thus, findings 
should be accepted, with great caution as suggestive only: 

About 22 percent of black professors in predominantly black sc*hools. 
' who graduated from predominantly black schools ea>n |30,000 or more; but 
38 percent of black professors in predominantl/ white schools who graduated 
from predominantly black .schools earn salaries at this level. A*l)lack 
professor who was educated in a predominantly black school, then, has .a 

eater probability of receiving 'a high salary .if he or she teaches^ in a 
predominantly white school than in a predominantly black school. 



J 



* "About 44 percent of the black professors In predominantly white schools 

vho e'arned undergraduate degrees 'in such schools are paid at the rate of - 

- ^ . - ' V /- - . - 

$30^000 or above annually. But 57 percent of the Back jjrofessors in pre- 

'''dominantly. white schoo*ls. earn salaries -at this level and above. Thus, the , • 

probability that a black scholar with a predominantly white' alma mater will 

receive. a' high' salary is increased if he or she teaches in a- predominantly 

black school. , . ' . / 

Therefore, a black scholar with college' roots in the black conmiunity 
may increase his or her probability of ekrning a higher salary by working 
in a setting, unlike the one in. which he grew to maturity. Likewise, a black ' 
scholar with college roots in the white community may increase his or'-her 
' ♦ probability of earning. a Mgh salar/ by- working in a setting unlike the one 
in which he, or she grew to^ maturity. Clearly the majority of 'black scholars 
appear to prefer to work In educational settings that are similar to those 
they -experienced as undergraduates Only a^minority is willing to risk the . 
"'crossover experience!, --raat minority tends to be rewarded for daring to . 
' " teach in either a pf edominanlty black or a predomiftantly white, setting. 
•* Rank of Colleges .that Recruit Black Scholars 

Another kind of analysis also "having to do with the £ull effect is the 
rank of a school among other colleges and universities.' Specifically we 
- asked: What kinds of predominantly white institutions of higher education 
tend tT^ecruit black faculty? We used the ranking system in Barron's - 
Profile of American Colleges (BES, 1978). It has six categories: non- - 
competitive, less 'competitive, competitive, very competitive, highly cpm- 
petitive. and most competitive. The categories take into account standardized 
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' fest scores (SAT or ACT) for the most rdcent freshman class, g^rade-point 
-average', class rank in Tiigh school, and proportion .of applicants admitted 
to those applying for admission to the school. A ranking system based in 
part on strandardized test'^cores does not acknowledge the various goals and 
purposes of many institutions of higher education ajid is' certain to :be 
controversial. /Such a ranking system is of doubtfyl validity as a universal 
indicator of quality of education.' Yet Barron.'^ ratings are used widely. 

Given the factors vsefl 'in Barron's system and «the diversit;y of goals 
'and purposes of institutiopa^pa^tictilarly those ^hat serve large populations 
of racial minority students ^ it is not surprising .that approximately 9 out, • 
.of every 10 predominantly b-lack insti'^ions are ranked ^s less competitive 
or*noncompetitiVe as seen.* in Table 11-9^ Yet these schools are the alma 
maters for a substantial proportion of the blacks who teach in 'predominantly ■ 
'white colleges and Gnive/sities . Thus Baton's r'^tings do not indicate the , 
capacity of a schoQl to t>irovide an educational-foundation for future scholars 
who may^serve ^ all levels 'in the academic hierarchy in all dolleges, in- 
eluding those of ifi^-high and low^rank. ' ' . 

' I Since Barron's^ system is «o widely aeknow*Ledged,- it may be of. interest 
' < " ' , ■ • - \ 

to. rank the predominantly white Schools that ^mploy black pVpfessors by it. 

Our goal is to determine ^where these schools fit in a hierarchy or ranking ^ 

system devisVd not by blacks but representatives of th^ majority. For 

example, are the predominantly white colleges and univepsitie§ that recruit 

, black faculty" most compatitive, competitive, or Tnoncompetitive? Of all ^ , . 

predomin^tly white colleges and universities rated by Barron,' the mean, • 

median, and mode of the distribution are found in the category of competi- 



tive which 'incloides 51 percent^ of the schools; about 35 percent are less 
competitive or noncompetitive; and 13 to lA percent, are highly 9ompetitive-,^ 
very competitive, or most competitive (Table 11-9), 

As stated earlier, slightly more 'than a third of the black scholars 
who pursued academic careers taught in predominantly white colleges shortly 
after receiving their terminal decree; currently, however, just above 
two-fifths teach in'such schools. 

The four categories that range from competitive to most competitive 
include 68 percent of the white schools (TaJ(/le 11-9), but ^'85 percent of 
the black scholars currently teach in institutions *iri which the student 
body is of a racial population predoihinantly different from their own , 
(Table 11-4) • Only one-sixth of the black, prof essors in predominantly 
white schools teach in schools that? Barron rat'ed as less competitive or 
lower Blacks are not randomly distributed among colle^ges and universities 
but are disproportionately pulled to higher status institytions when they 
accept appointments in predominantly white rather than predominantly black 
schools. 

We know that there is a tendency for individuals. to work in settings 
that are similar to those that they experienced earlier. This phenomenon 
does not explain the disproportionate number of blacks in schools that are 
ranked high at the level of competitive and above. While some may have 
graduated from such schools, at least a third of all black teachers in 
the humanities and social sciences who teach in predominantly white schools 
graduated from predominantly black schools (Tablft 11-10) , 93 percent of 
whfch were ranked as less competitive ^r lower (Table 11-9). "Thus, the 
blacks from these schools who joined faculties of competitive or very 
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competitive predominantly white schools probably were pulled into -the new 
Settings either because of the educational value that these competitive 
schools placed on racial diversi^ty within the faculty, or because these - 
schools%ere more vulnerable to the penalties of p'ublid law if they failed 
to implement affirmative-action hiring policies/ or because black scholars 
peraeived predominantly white competitive and very • competitive schools to 
be more desirable settings in which Co work compared with less competitive 
and noncompetitive piredomitiantly white schools. ^ 

There is evidence that the elite, predominantly white colleges and 
ui\iversities now value racial diversity invtheir faculties in addition to 
ottfer reasons that may lie behind their fecfuitment of black faculty and 
otjier professionals. While only ^6. 2 percent of the predominantly white 
institutions rated by Barron are raniced at the two highest levels (Table 
11-9), 17.4 percent of all black faculty members in predominantly white 
institutions are i-n highly competitive or most competitive schools. These 
schools have disproportionately recruited blacks by a factor of nearly 
three compared to their proportion in the distribution of all schools. 

While racial diversity appears to be of ;value in the faculty recruit- 
ment strategy of highly competitive and mojt conlpetitive institutions, 
these schools more readily will accept black faculty members if they 
graduated from' predominantly white schools. In our study, graduates of pre- 
dominantly black colleges served on faculties of predominantly white com- 
petitive and very competitive schools; but none from this source was on the 

so-cial sciences, or humanities faculties of the highly competitive or most 
J,* 

competitive schools. Blacks on such faculties all had undergraduate degrees 
fVom schools with student bodies that were similar to the predominantly white 
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■ • * . ^ ■ 

" ^ • ^ , * 

schools. ^ ' , ' ^ ^ 

Among less competitJ^, noncompetitive, or utiranked predominantly 

, white colleges in our study there is an underrepresentation of black 
faculty members compared to 'the proportion of sucli schools in the distri- % 
bution of all predominantly white schools in the Barron population. Nearly 
a third o.f^'the Barron schools fall in* the bottom two ranks (Table 11-9) : \ 
but only one-sixth of the black faculty* in predominantly white schools in 
our study were employed by such institutions. These predominantly white 
schools of low rank and prestige are not so concerned about the kinds of 
undergraduate schools from which their faculty graduated; they ha.ve black 
faculty who attended predominantly black and predominantly ^white colleges. 
To come up to par the* low-ranked white s^phools would have to* double the 
proportion of all blacks who teach in predominantly white schools that they 
now have'. Since the racial classification of a black faculty member's under- 
graduate school seem not to matter, it would appear that the predominant!^ 
White low status schools have disproportionately low numbers of all blacks 
who teach in white settings either because racial diversity of the faculty • 
is not a high priority or blacks chose not to accept appointments that were 
offered. Because some blacks. have joined the faculties of these schools 
and tlje numbers, although small, are similar for blacks who obtained 
.baccalaureate degrees from predominantly black and predomi-n_antly white colleges, 
one is led to believe that racial . diversity is a lower priority for such 
schools and that this accounts for their disproportionately low number of 
black faculty members. 
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Table ^'ll-l Predominant Race of Colleges Where Black Scholars Obtained B.A. Dfegrees 



♦ 

Age 


J^umber 




Percent by Age 




Percent by 


Co liege 


1 














1 








.(a) " . 


(b) 


• 

(a) 








(b) 


(c) 










— 








71-80 


7 


3 


7.7 


3.9 


70.0 




30. 0 


100.0 


61-70 ■ 


It 


3 


12.1 


.3,9-' 


78.6 




21. A 


100. 0 


51-60 


23 


8 


25.2 


10.5 


7A.2 




25.8 


100. 0 


Al-50 


19 


19 


20.9 


2 5sO 


50.0 




50.0 


100.0 


31-AO 




38 


31.9 


50.1 . 


A3. 3 




56. 7 


,100.0 


21-30 


2 


5 


. 2.3 


6.6 


28.6 




71.4 


100.0 


Totals 


91 


l' 76 


100.0 


1 100.0 


5A.5 




45.5 


1 100.0 



(a) predominantly blackj; (b.) predominantly white; (c) total 
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Table 11 -2 ' Predominant Race of Colleges Where Black Scholars Obtained B>A, by Predominant: Rac^ 
of College Emnioyment (Percentage across) , . . 



Predominant 


First 


Postdoctoral Position 














Current Position ' 




Race 0 f ^ 

Iln dp r d u a t e 

College' 


(a) 






(b) 






(c) ■• 




(a) 




• (b) - 




(c) 


♦ 


■ N 


'% 


N 




% 






N 


- , % 




N 


% 




f Black 

f 


58 


79.5 


15 




20. 


5 


73 V 


60 


74. 


6 


17 


i5.4 


67 


White 


21 . 


A2 .0 


29 




58. 


0 


50 


17- 


35. 


4 


. 31 


64.6 


48 


'Fotals . 


7 9' 


64.2 


44 




35. 


8 


123 


67 


• 

58. 


3 


48 


41. 7 
1» 


115 



(a) predominantly black college; (b) predominantly white college; (c) total 

/ - 0 
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Table 11-3 Km plovment Category of- Black Scholars by Predominant, Race of ._golle£C 
. where B.A. Was Obtained 



Predominant 


First 


Postdoctoral 


Position 




• 

Current Position 


6) 






Race of 
Undergraduate 
College- ^ ' 


Af^ademic 


Nonacademsc. 
. iL ' , ^° 


- 

Total. 
N 


Academic 


Nonacademic 

• JL • ^ 




Total 
N 


Black 


67 


72 . 8 


25 

f « 


27.2 


92 


65 
» • 


73.0 


24 . 




0 


, 89 


White ' 


50 


67.6 


2-4 

s 


32.4 


74< 


51 


68.9 


23 


"31. 


1 


7A 


Totals 


117 


70 . 5 


49 


29.5 


• 166- 


116 • 


71.2 


47 


25, 




163 



» 4. 
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' lable 11 '4 > Employment' Rank of BUck^yScholars^by Preaoinlnant 
o r College where B. A. vWas^ Qbtain^d^ 



First Postdoctoral P 



. Predomi- 






nan t 






Race of 




« 


Under- 






gradu- 






ate 

College 


(a) 


(b) 






N. % 


Black' 


1' 1.6 


10 1J6.1 


• 




y 


Wh^jte 


1 2.1 


^ 16.7 

• > 



(c) 
N % 



28 45.2 
2 6 54". 2 



(d) ■ 
N % 



14 22.6 
11 22.9 



tlctft 



Ce) . 
N % 



9 14'. 5 
2 - 4.2 



•62 



4 8- 



Current Position 



- <a) 
N . • % 



i r. 7 



(5 , 



(b) 



(c) 



% N' % 



i 1. 7 

1 .2:2 



18 30.5 
14 30.4 



(d) 



16 27.J. 
14 30.4 



(e) 



23 38.9 
17 -3^.0 

'-+- 



(f)V 



59 
46 



(a)lecfcu'rer; (b) instructor; -(c) '.assistant prof essor ;../^ssociate professor; (e) full professor; (f) Jotal 
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Table 11-5 Current Salarv of Black Scholars bv PreHomlnnnt Race of College where B.A. Was Obtained 



Predominant 
Race of 
Undergraduate 

College 




r 

$20,000 : 


1120,001- 


30,000 


$30,001 


-40,000 


$40,0(/l- 


50, 


000 


Total 


Mean 


Median 


• 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 




. JL V 






N 






Black 

> 


12 


25 . 5 


19 


40. 4 


10 

» 


21.3 


6 


12 


.'8 


' 47 
> 


$27,642 


, $24,040 


White 


7 


18.9 


13 


35 . 1 


13 


35 .1 


4 


10 


; 8 . 


37 


$37 , 186 


$28,500 


Totals 


19 


22.6 


32 


38.1 


23 


2 7.4 


IQ . 


.11 


.9 


84 

• 


1 
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Table 11-6 -Current Salary by Age by Predominant Race of College where B.A. Has Obtained 



PrpHomlnaTitl V Black Undergraduate Colleges 


Predominantly White Undergraduate Colleges 


Age 


N 


Mean Median 


X 


Mean 


Median 


(years) 
£40 

41-50 

over 50 


18 
12 
18 


$24,287 

« 

$26,097 
$31,941 


$23,944 
$24,000 
$30,137 


• 22 

9 

0 .6 


$38,818 

$34,861'' 

$34,687 


9 

$'2 2,100 ' 

$35,600 

$31,440 
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Table 11-7 Curjent Salary. of Black Scholars by Racial Categ ory of Colleee Wliere B.A. Waa Obtained 



a. Black Scholars Employed in Predominantly Black Colleges 



Race of 
Under gradua te 
School 


Current Salary 


Total'^ 

N, % 


Median 


• $2^0,000 
N % 


$20,001- 
$30,000 

N % ' 


$30,aoi- 

$A0,000 
N % 


$Aort)oi- 

$50,000 

N. % - 


Black 
White . 
Totals 


12 AA.5 
'2 28.5 


■9 33.3 
■ 1 1A.3 


3 ■ 11.1 
3 A2 .9 


3 11. l' 
1 lA .3 


■ 27 100.0 
7 100.0 


$22 ,001 
$35 ,000 


1 Ta" A1.2- 


10 29. A 


T 17.6 

• 


A 11.8 


3A 100.0 


$23-,000 



b. Black Scholars Employed in .Predominantly White Colleges 
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Current Salary 


Total 


Median 


Predominant 
Race of 
Undergradua te 
School 


$20,000 


$20, 001 
$30, 000 


$30,001 
$A0,000 . 


$A0,001 
$50,000 


Black 


N ^% 


N % 

5 62 .5 

6 37.5 
IT A5.8 


,N -% 
3 37.5 
6 37'. 5 


N % 
1 . 6.3 


N % 

8 100.0 
16 " 100.0 


$2-8,000 
$28,000 


White 
Iptals 




3 12.5 


9 37.5 


j 1 A. 2 


2A 100.0 


$28,000 




' ,•»'. 
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Table 1 



j!^- current Employment Rank of Black ^Scholars by rAi C ategory of College From Which B.A. Was Ohta£^ 



a. Black Scholars Employed in Predominantly Black Colleges 



Predominant" 
Race of 
Undergraduate 
School 



(a) 



N 



(b) 

N ^ % 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



N 



N 



b . Blacks Scholars in Predominantly White Colleges 



Predominant 
Race of 
Undergraduate 
School 



(a) 



(b) 



N 



N 



(c) 
N % 



(d) 

N * ' % 



(e) 



N 



% 



Black 
Miite 
Total 



3 
11 
14 



18.8 
37.9 
31.1 . 



8 
11 
19 



49.9 
37.9 
42.2 



(f) 



N* 



1 



Black 




1 2.6 


13 


34.2 


8 


21.1 


16 


"■42.1 ■ 


38 


100.0 


White 






3 


18.8 


3 


18.8 


10 


62.4 


. 16 


100.0 


Totals 




1 1.9 ; 


16 


29.6 


11 ^ 


20.4 


26 


48.1 


54 


100.0 



(f) 



N 



% 



5 
I 
12 



31.3 
24.2 
26.7/" 



16 100.0 
29_. 100.0 
45 100.0 



(a) \ecturer; (b) instructor; (c) assistant professor; (d) associate professor; (e) full professor; (f) total 
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" Table 11-9 Barron* s Ratings of Colleges 



- 

Ratings 


Predominantly Black Colleges 


Predominantly White Colleges 


All Colleges 


- 




N 


/o 


N 


% 


N 


A 


Most Competitive 






3A . 


2.6 ■ 


3A 


2.5 . • 


Very Competitive 






A7 


3.6 


A7 


3. A 


Highly Competitive 






101 


7.8 


i-Ui. 


7.3 


Competitive 


6 


7.1 


699 . 


5A.2 


705 


51.2 


A 

Less Competitive 


7A 


88.1 


339 


26.2 


A13 


30. ,0 


Non-Competltlve 


A , 


A. .8 


72 


5.6 


76 


5.. 5 


Totals 


8A 


100.0 


1,292 


100.0 


1,376 


99.9 



I 
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Table 11-10 



Ranking of College of Current Employment fd^^acks Who Currently Work in Pre dominantly White 
Colleges by Race of College Where B.A. Was Obtai-ned ; / 



Rank of College of Current Employment 



"7 



Predominant 
Race ofv 
Undergraduate 
CollegeV 



(a) 



N 



(b) 

N % 



(c) 



(d) 

N % 



N" 



(f) • 



(g) 
N 



(h) 
N 



. i 




Black . 

White 

Totals 


r. -.' 

1 3. A 
1 2.2 


2 11.8 
1 Y 


2 6.9 

3- ,6.5 


10 58.8 
j 1-6 55.2 


4 23.5 
' 'i • 3.4 


0 

4 13.8 


0 

4 13.8 


17 
29 

46 ' - 


3 6.5\ 


•^-Zfe- 56.5, 


5 10.9 

t * - 


4 8.7 


4 '8.7 






\ 1 . • ° • 



(a)' unranked; (^) noncompetitive; (c) less cc 
competitive; (g) most competitive; (h) total 
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Table ll-io' Ranking of College of Current Employment by Predominant Race of College Where B.A. Was Obtained . 
(Blacks Only) ' , ' , • . 



Predominant 
Race of 
Undergraduate 



(a) 



(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



(f) 





N ■ 1 


N 1 


N 


% 


N 




N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


Black 


0 




2 


2.9 


39 


57.4 


23 


• 33.8 


4 


5.9 > 


0 




0 




68 


White 


1 


2.1 


1 


2.1 


10 


21.3 


24 


51.1" 


1 


• 2.1 


5 


'10.6 


5 


.10.6 . 


-4 7 


Totals 


1 


0.9 


3 


t 

2.6 


49 , 


•42.6 


47 


40.9 


, 5 


4; 3 


5 


4.3 


5 


4.3^^ 


115 



(g) 



(h) 



(a) unranked; (b) noncompetitive; (cV less competitive; (d) competitive; (e) very competitive; ^(f) highly 
competitive; (g) most competitive; (h) total 
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Chapter 12 

Similarities and Differences Between 
Five Outstanding Black Scholars a#b a National Sample 

of Scholars ^ ^ 

Ml * ' - , 

We determine now whether the five outstanding black scholars are 
similar to or different from other 'scholars in a national sample who 
ranked them. This analysis ena^bles us to state specifically the charac- 
teristics, if any, that dif f erentiate> outstandiing scholars fxom others 
in the fields. The 'analysis' will examine ascribed characteristic's such 
as age, sex, and region of birth, and acquired characteristics such as 
^education and employment experiences; Also family background factors, &kr 
example the education and occupation of parents, yill be- examined to 
determine whether these atfe associated; with professional achievement and, 

■■ '( ■ • ' 

if so, how, I ' * . 

Ascribed Chairacteristics 

All five outstanding black scholars are classified as male. 



As a group*, they* are -flSldke the simple population of black scholars in 

trtbut-ed— ft-hreeW-i'f^-hsH:-<^-€we-- 



^ich men 'and womery^re more equ^ 

fifths). The all-male group of outstanding black scholars is closer to 
Xhe sex distribution in the sample of white scholars that is f o,ur-f if ths, 
male and One-fifth female,^ 

With a mean age 'of 59 years, the outstanding black scholars ay 
seasoned individuals most of whom have experienced more tl^n six/decades 
pf living. Time apparently is an iniportant component in the^chievement 

* * y ' 

of outstandfng professional status in the humanities and the social 

* • / ' 

sciences: these have been called wisdom fields. The^av4rage age of thfr. 
* / • 

outstanding black scholars, is approximately one and/o^e-hklf decades 



beyond that *of the sample of black and of white scholars. In terms of 
age and experience, the o'^^standing black scholars differed from the pther 
scholars studied. 

Most of the black scholars in the national sample were born in the 
• * 

South and most of the white "scholars were born in the North. The five 
outstanding scholars were unlike the scholars in minority or majority 
groups in terms of region of 'birth; one was northern-born, two were 
southern-born, and two were born outside the United States. Neither the 
South nor the l^th could claim a majority of the outstanding, black scholars 
as native sc^s. Tl^ir region of birth revealed them to be a cosmopolitan 
conglomeration unliki^jeither blacks or whites in the sample.. 

Achieved Characteristics^ 

7 

The scholars in our study received extensive education; 72 percent 
■« . '■ • ' ' . . ' . 

of the blacks and 91 percent of- the whites had earned doctorai degrees. 

All five .of the outstanding black scholars, however, had Doctor of Philosophy 

degrees. This mea^^, their educational attainment was closer to that of 

Th^ sample of white sch-olafs-Wd-m-ore-<rey±an1:-froin;:tlrat-of--other- ^ 

As a groups the dutstanding^A'^ack scholars -also were .Cosmopolitan 

in their experience of undergraduate educational settings.' Their schools > 

had student bodies that ranged from predominantly^ black -to predotfinantly , 

white; three scholars received bachelor's degrees from predominantly white 

colleges and two from predominantly black colleges. In tlie- sample of . 

other black scholars, nearly three-fifths graduated from predominantly ^ • _ 

black Schools and'slightly more than two-fifths from predominantly wh^t^ 

schools. Although the racial composition of ^e alma mater that most 

blacks in the national sample attended was the reversVof that experienced 
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by most of the outstanding black scholars, as groups these two collectl- 
vities had similar cosmopolitan experiences matriculating in undergraduate 

• of .-tn^ stuiet^t bod y - 

schools that weje diversified in terms of range of racial, composition^ In 
this exper^^ence, the outstanding black scholars were similar to blacks in 
the sample and different from the sample of whites, 99 percent of whom had 
homogeneous racial encounters in undergraduate institutions that were pre- 
dominantly white. 

The outstanding black scholars, like other blacks in the sample, 
have taught in a range of schools in terms of racial composition of the 
^student body/ Two of the five received l^nitiai faculty appointments in 
'predominantly black schools. Currently all five teach or recently taught 

;Ln pifedoroinantly white schools. Initial appointments in predominantly 

^ T ^ * 

black and predominantly white schools was an experience that the outstand- 

ing blacks, as a group, shared with^the sample of ^lack scholars. 

The current or -most recent teaching, station for all outstanding black 

scholars is on predominantly white college pampuses. This experience 

they have in common with the sample' of white scholars who currently -teach, ^ 

almost exclusively- in such schools. Teaching in predominantly white schools 

currently or in recent years, and studying or teaching in predominantly 

black schools in the"^^^, the outstanding black scholars have been exposed 

to,.an sorts of, cultural groups. As a group, their. interracial experiences 

are similar to "those of other blacks but more inclusive in that each 

iTidividual has had. extensive experiences in intraracial-.and interracial 

settings; their interracial experiences as a group and ai individuals 

differ greatly from"those of whites in' the sample who have experienced 

more^r less .homogeneous and exclusive- racial encounters with people*who 
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have characteristics and customs that are siinilar to- their own. One could - 
^classify the extraordinary cosmopolitan experiences that all outstanding 
black scholars have had in predominantly black and in predominantly white ^ 
settings as a unique personal experience that probably has contributed to ^ 
their unique professional status. . 

E^mily - Background Factors 
Finally, we analyze family background factors to determine whether 
there Is an Intergenerational effect. Our primary concern Is with the 
education and occupation of parents. 

•Studies reviewed In chapte^ 1 reported little Intergenerational 
correlation between the achievement of black offspring and the achieved 
characteristics of their parents. Most studies limit analysis to Inter- 
generational effects, If any ,~ between offspring and father. Our study 
will examine the association, if any, between education and occupatlon^of 

mother- and, father and a,chlevement of offspring. -. 

Coleman and Rainwater's study Reported in chapterjl found. that most 
Americans believe that., the most Important ways for a person to Improve 
his social standing in this nation are to obtain a better education, work 
hard, be ambitious, and receive -encouragement from parents. The case 

tuidles clearly reveal that the outstanding scholars~followed all four^ 
routes; they certaln^^^ftre encpuraged by their parejits. This analysTs"-' 
*ls to determine whether the achievements of the parents had a direct 

effect upon the achievement of offspring. 

The parents "of outstanding black scholars had a miSced educational 
history ranging from 1 father and 1 mother who did not complete high 
.school to 1 father and i mother^who -had dep.rees from graduate school. 
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Despite this wide range, most parents of these-scholars were high school 
graduates; this was the exiserience of A ,of the 5 fathers and 4 of the 
5 mothers. In educational attainment, these parents were ahead of but 
closer to the norm of the parents of -white scholars among whom 7 of ^every , 
10 mothers and fathers were high school graduates compared with parents 
of other black scholars among whom only 5 of every 10 mothers -and fathers 
were high school graduates. * 

Limiting the analysis to higher education, 2 of the 5 fathers and 1 
of the 5 mothers were college graduates among parents of the outstanding 
black scholars. This educational experience was not dissimilar from that 
of parents of other schola^r.s in the 'sample among whom one-fifth to nearly 
two-fifths -of their parents were college graduates. The proportion of 
parents who had graduated from college in all three study groups was higher 
than that for the nation. 

In general, the level of educational attainment for the parents of 
all scholars lagged behind the educational attainment of their offspring. 
However, it was ahead of 'the national norm for all adults over 25 years 
of age. Moreover, the level of educational attainment of ^outstanding 
black . scholars was ahead of that for the parents of oth.er scholars in the 

national sample. • . ' 

Clearly, outstanding scholarship 'among black offspring is associate^ 
'with enhanced education among parents. An interesting fact about the 
educational alfainment of parents of all scholars is the similarity in 
amount of education received by mothers and fathers ih each household. 
This fact may have as much to do with the scholarly achievements of the 
offspring as the relatively high level of education attained by their 
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With reference to employment*, a major difference between the population 

i 

of outstanding black scholars and the sample of other scholars had to do 
with the labor fotce experience of their mothers. All mothers of outstanding 
black schdlar^^worked;' 3 of the 5- were employed as professional workers. 
Their experience was different from the mothers of other black scholars 'and 
of white scholars in the sample among whqm nearly two-fifths to nearly 
three-fifths, respectively, were housekeeping spouses. 

Of white scholars whose mothers worked, most had professional or 
clerical jobs. But the mothers of -other black scholars who worsted were 
about equally distributed between professional and clerical jobs, on the 
.'.one haAd, and skilled and unskilled jobs, on the other. The kinds of jobs , 
that the mothers of outstanding black scholars had were not much different 
from the kinds of jobs held" by mothers of other black scholars in the 
sample. The major difference betveen these two populations wis the pro- 
portion of m9thers in the labor force ~ all of the mothers of outstand- < 
ing black scholars versus two-thirds of the mothers of other black scholars.^ 
' However, a majority of the .mothers in both groups of ' black scholars worked; 
in this resp^ect, they had different labbr forte experiences than the mothers 
of 'White scholars among whom a majority did not wofk. 

'^^fathers of outstanding black scholars, 4 of the 5 had white-collar 
•occupations. In this respect, they were similar to the sample of white . 
fathers among wi^om 7 of every. 10 were white-collar workers, and unlike the 
fathers of *other blacks in the sample among whom* 3 to 4 of - every 10 were 
, white-collar workers. Itf summary, a majority of outstanding black ■ 

scholars, and whit^ scholars in the sample had fathers who held professional 
■ - " " , • c 
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jobs compared to the fathers of other black scholars, a majority of 
whom were unskilled workers. 

A better education, hard work, and ambition would appear to be not 
only a characteristic of the outstanding black scholars but also a charac- 
"teristic. of their mothers and fathers. They appear to transmit these 
values to their offspring by encouraging them in extraordinary ways. The 
fact that mothers can participate in this process fully because of their 
educational and labor-force experiences may be the critical resource that 
propels the outstanding black scholars toward their extraordinary acfiieve- 
ment. This analysis indic^ates that attention should be given^ to the clr- 
cumstances and conditions of both parents and the effects bf these*, if any, 
upon achievement and other outcomes of offspring. Certainly the kinds of 
activities ^^ticipated in by mothers of outstanding blac^ scholars in our 
study seem to be one experience that differentiates their families from 

those of odjer scholars. ^ 

Summary., and Conclusion 
The outstanding black scholars are similar to white scholars 

in the sample in the sex composition of their, group, in their level of 
^educational attainiqent , and in their sch'ools of current or most recent ^ 
employment. All five are male; all earned the Doctor of Philosophy degree; 
and all currently or most recently taught in predominantly white* schools. 

The educational and employment histories of outstanding black scholars 
in terms of racial composition of school attended an^ racial composition 
of institution of first professional appointment are similar to those of 
other black schol«,rs in the sample. Three-fifths in one group received 
baccalaureate .degrees from predominantly white schools and three-fifths in 
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the other group graduated from predominantly black schools. Three-fifths 
in one group received first professional appointments in predominantly 
white schools; and three-fifths in the other 'group received first professional 
appointments in predominantly black schools. The similarity is* that both 
groups had members who attended' and * first worked in institutions that ranged 
in racial composition from predominantly white to predominantly black. 

In terms of parental background factors ^the levels of educational and 
occupational attainment of the fathers of outstanding black scholars was 
similar to that of white scholars in the sample; a high proportion were 
college graduates and professional workers. 

The outstanding black scholars differed from both black^and white 
scholars in the sample in the educational and occupational experiences of* 
their mothers, in the cosmopolitan character of their personal experences, 
and in age or maturity. Most moth^s^ of the outstanding black scholars, 
were in the labor force and worked in professional or skilled jobs, had 
attended college, and had an education equal to that of* their husbands. 
The five outstanding Scholars worked in nation-states or in regions within 
a country that were different from those in which they were born. In 
addition, most of them had extensive interracial and intraracial experiences 
derived from living in predominantly black and in predominantly white 
communities and working in predominantly black and in predominantly white 
schools. The humanities and social sciences are fields in wh,ich 

Of* ' 

wisdom Mi maturity is somethfhg of .value. The outstanding black scholars 
had lived six decades or more and had gained a perspective on the problems 
in their fields that one may obtain only with age. 
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Questions for Personal Interviey with Five Black Scholars 



1. How did J you decide to go Into your field? 

» 

2. What are your areas of specialization? ' : v 

3. How did you choos^e these areas? 

A. Please tell me aboTt each of the schools in which you enrolled, why you 
decided to matriculate, .when, and special experiences at eac;h school. 
( ' ' ' . 

^5. Please tell me about each of the jobs that you have had, when and why 
you worked fdr a pattictilar organization, particular accomplishment on 
the job, and reasons why you left. 

e.--What'iiHpediments.,^^if.^any, did you face in the development of youricareer? 

^7. What impediments, if any, do other blacks face today in becoming a pro- 
fessional in your^ field? 

8. What positive experiences enhanced the .development of your career? 

9. Are there specific things that you woulcf recoinijpnd to enhance the career 
of other blacks in your field? 
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-fia^.,ghf^t- i^frmrMbf¥¥^ of .Outstanding Black Scholars 
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I. Please"^ indicate below info/mation about your current employ- 
ment and your employment the first year after you received 
your highest degree ^ 



a. current position 



Job Title 
and Rank 



Address 
Name of Employment City, 
Organization . State 



Year of Current 
Appoint- Annual 
ment to Salary 
this rank (Optional) 



b. Wliich category below bes^ describes your current employment? 
I I ' 1. Business or industry 

] \ 2. Junior coller-e, 2 year college, technical institute 



4 1 



3. 4 year college or^university 



j j ' 4. federal government agency 



5. state government agency 



6. local government agency 

-profit organization other than educational institution 



7. non- 



8. other, specify 



j I 9. not currtMitly in labor force 
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U 15 16 17 



18 19 



c. What is your current primarj' work activity 
C Check only one hox.) 



"T: RGfrearch- 
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U 2. Teaching 



j I 3. Writing or editing 



4. Consulting 

□ 5. Professjt<5frar""^D4^-eWtf^ services to individuals 

D 



6 . Admin is t r at ion 
D 7. Clerical 

8. Other, specify 



I I 9. not currently in labor fo 



rce 



d. How satisfied are you with'* your current position? 
□ 1. very satisfied 

r 

j j 2. sotneWhat satisfied 
I I 3. not satisfied ' 

First position held after receiving highest degree ^ 

Year of Beginning 
Address Appoint- Annual 



Job Title Name of Enij^loyTnent 
' and Rank Organization 


City, 
State 


ment to Salary 
this job (Optional) 


» 
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f. Which category below best describes your first employment 
^fter receiving your highest degree? 



i. Busiiiess or industry 



I I 2. Junior college, 2 year college, teclpical institute 
1 [ 3. A year college or university 



A. federal government agency 
j I 5. state government agency 
I I 6. local government agency 

I I 7. non-profit organization other than educational 
institution 



I j 8* other, specify 



I I ' 9, not in labor force that year 

g. What was your primary work activity at this first position 
following receipt of your highest degree? (Check only one 
box.) 

j — j 1. Research 

I I 2. Teaching^ 

I I 3. Writing or editing 

I I A. Consulting 

I j 5. Professional or clinical seKices to individuals 



6. Administration 



question continued on the back of this page.\. 
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g, continued 

I — I 7. Clerical 

I I 8. Cither, specify 



9. not in labor force that year 



How satisfied were you with this ^first position at that time? 
I I 1. very satisfied 



I j 2. somewhat satisfied M 
I I 3. not satisfied 
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23 24 25 26 27 28 29 
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30 31 32 33 34 35 36 



UUUL 



37 38 39 40 41 42 43 

jju ULum 

44 45 46 47 48 49 50 



uuu 



51 52 53 54 55 56 57 , 



II. Please provide information on your college and graduate education starting with your 
undergraduate educatioiT. (Include 2-year colleges.) 



Institutions i 



Year 

Degree Degree was 



Years 



• 










o 








• 


1 




\^ 


/ 






< 




9 




^.r-^ 


« 






I 


9 








} 
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U 
. 59 

u 

60- 

u 

u 

62 



U 

65 



^ b. ♦ Please indicate sources from which you received money during 
graduate school. ( Check as many boxes as apply,) 

1. Assistantship, fellowship, scholarship or 
traineesHip 



□ 
□ 



2, G.i; Bill 



I [ 3. Own earnings 

[""] [ A, Spouse's earnings 
« 

5. Family contributions 



. □ 6. 



Loans 



□ 



7. Other / specify 



c. Please chccK the one box below which best ^describes your stattus 
during the year immediately preceding receipt of the doctorate 
(if applicable) 

[ I 1. Not applicable! 



|~| 2. Held fellowship or assistantship 

I [ 3. Supported try researcli grant 

t 

A. \*Not employed 



I [ 5. Employed part-time 



I '\ 6. Employed full-time 



7. Studied full-time 



35r) 



m 



m 
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I I I 

69 70 

I I I 

72-73 



71 



• \ 



III. Personal characteristics 
a. Sex 

I [ !• male 



n 2. 



female 



b. Year of birth: 

c. State of birth: 



d. Racial/ethnic identification 
n 1. U.S. Black 



n 



□ 
□ 



^ 2. U.S. White 

3. Foreign Blac^ 

' 4. Foreign White 

5. Puerto Rican 

6 . Mexican't-American 



I — I ' 7. Other Hispanic 

j 1 ^ 8. Native American ^^ 

9. Asian-American 



I [ 10* Other, specify: 



351 
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76 77 
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e. Please circle the h'ighest level of edOcation completed by: 

your father ' - ' - 

^grade 



Some 

Som'^ Completed Graduate* 
none 123A56789 10 11 12 College College' School 



your mother 

grade 



Sojne 

Some Completed Graduate 



none 1 2 3 A 5 6 7 ,8 9 10 11 12 College College School 



\v f. Which occupational group typically characterized the career of: 



Received 
Graduate 
Degree , 



Received 
Graduate 
Degree 



your father ^ 
I I 1. unemployed 

j I 2. housekeeping spouse 



your mother 

I I 1. unemployed 

I i 2. housekeeping spouse 



I I 3. service worker or laborer | } 3. service worker or laborer 

— ^ 4 ^ 

] ^ 4. semi-skilled or , operative | j 4. semi-sl^illed or operative 



n 5. 



crafts or skilled 



I I 6. clerical worker 
[ I 7. sales worker 



I I 5. crafts or skilled 
I I 6. clerical worker 
I I 7. sales worker 



I j 8.. manager or administra- j [ 8. -raajiager or administrator 



tor 



I I 9. professional or 
— technical 



[ I 9, professional or technical 
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